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PREFACE. 

A  WORD   OR  TWO  IN  ADVANCE. 


If  an  author,  on  attempting  his  first  bow,  would  escape 
unjust  blame,  and,  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  not  less  con- 
sequence in  his  eyes,  steer  clear  of  undeserved  praise,  it  is 
desirable  that  his  aim  —  what  he  really  has  it  in  mind  to  do  — 
should  be  understood  by  his  audience. 

In  other  words,  if  he  is  attempting  only  a  hat,  and  there 
is  danger  that  the  reader  should  suspect  an  entire  wardrobe, 
it  seems  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  historic  painter, 
and  declare,  in  totidem  verbis,  "This  is  a  hat." 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  tliis  story  does  not  profess  to 
describe  many  lives ;  little  more,  indeed,  than  an  episode  in 
one  life.  Claiming  only  this,  I  would  fain  hope,  that  if  the 
life,  only  a  fragment  of  which  is  sought  to  be  delineated, 
should  seem  a  rare  one,  it  will  not  appear  unnatural,  cer- 
tainly not  impossible ;  and  if,  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  the 
beholder  should  be  moved  to  imitate  it,  —  what  then?  Is 
thai  the  reward  I  seek  for  my  labor?  Pfui!  Which  word 
"pfui"  is  an  admitted  plagiarism  from  Mr.  Black,  from 
whom  I  half  promise  to  borrow  more  largely  next  time, 
should  the  "next  time"  ever  come. 

E.  P. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SLACKWATEB. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is,  at  least,  an  even  chance  that  this  is 
my  reader's  first  visit  "to  the  ancient,  but  still  smart  and 
thriving  village  of  Slackwater,  I  hope  the  pride  is  only  a 
proper  one  which  suggests  my  taking  him  there  by 
the  principal,  rather  than  by  one  of  the  many  inferior 
thoroughfares  that  lead  into  it.  This  conducts  him  over 
a  covered  bridge,  beneath  which  runs  a  stream,  fair  to 
look  upon  and  of  considerable  width ;  that  portion  of  it, 
at  any  rate,  which  here  falls  under  the  traveller's  eye,  so 
unobstructed  in  its  course,  and  so  regular  in  its  flow,  that 
he  wonders  how  the  village,  reposing  upon  its  banks, 
ever  came  to  get  the  name  it  did,  —  a  name  that  seems  to 
carry  a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it.  Swiftwater  or  Run- 
ningwater  would  be  quite  as  euphonious,  and  much  more 
appropriate. 

By  an  authority  no  less  than  that  of  an  old  resident,  a 
native-born  citizen  in  fact,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  a  songstress  of  high  renown,  whose  unrivalled 
lyrics  the  world  knows  by  heart,  —  I  mean  no  other  than 
Deborah  Bowker,  —  I  am  justified  in  speaking  of  the  river, 
notwithstanding  its  width,  as  a  "silvery  thread;"  that 
expression  being  applied  to  it  more  than  once  in  the 
published  poems  of  the  distinguished  authoress.    As  if 
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emulating  Us  evident  ambition  to  mingle  its  waters  with 
tlie  distant  sea,  Slackwater  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort 
in  the  same  direction,  spinning  itself  out,  if  not  in  a 
silvery  thread,  certainly  in  one  long,  continuous  street, 
beyond  whose  boimds  it  had  never,  apparently,  once 
thought  of  overflowing. 

One  extremity  of  the  village  —  that  which  lay  farthest 
down  stream  —  rested  upon  a  level  much  lower  than  the 
other ;  so  that  if  you  are  in  Upper,  and  wish  to  visit  Lower 
Slackwater,  where  you  landed  from  the  covered  bridge, 
you  must  descend  a  long  and  rather  steep  declivity,  by  a 
road  winding  along  the  bank,  before  your  errand  is 
accomplished. 

The  last  named  is  the  business  portion  of  the  village ; 
itself,  if  the  mills  at  the  extreme  end  of  it  are  included, 
being  not  less  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  space  lying 
between  these  mills  and  the  foot  of  the  declivity  just 
named  is  built  up  with  edifices  of  various  descriptions,  as 
they  are  designed  for  various  uses.  Country  stores  — 
notably  one  nearly  opposite  the  covered  bridge,  Zebulon 
Sample,  in  blackest  of  letters,  on  a  very  white  back- 
ground, being  the  name  inscribed  on  the  sign  over  the 
door ;  a  public-house,  and  a  rambling  collection  of  build- 
ings connected  therewith ;  an  apothecary  shop,  proprietor 
of  the  same,  Bartholomew  Stigmat,  whose  bills,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  are  not  so  long  as  his  name ;  a  bank ;  a  law-office ; 
a  milliner's  shop ;  and,  near  the  bridge,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street  with  it,  a  blacksmith  and  a  wheelwright's 
shop.  These  are  the  principal  structures  in  Lower  Slack- 
water,  always  excepting  the  mills,  which  constitute  an 
important  part  of  it. 

From  all  which,  taken  together,  it  appears  that  civiliza- 
tion, even  when  its  path  lies  through  only  an  up-country 
village,  greatly  multiplies  man's  wants ;  an '  appearance 
still  further  confirmed,  when,  upon  entering  one  of  those 
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country-stores,  we  observe  what  a  variegated  miscellany 
of  objects  is  there  collected  under  one  roof. 

Upper  Slackwater,  being  occupied  entirely  with  resi- 
dences, where  the  people  only  live,  no  business  going  on 
there,  can  afford  to  wait  for  its  description,  —  must  wait. 

It  was  the  first  year  in  the  half  century  that  had  just 
dawned,  and,  of  course,  just  ten  years  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  "  the  war."  Although  warm  weather  could  not  be 
said  to  have  fairly  set  in,  some  exemplary  efforts  in  that 
direction  had  resulted  in  two  or  three  of  those  exception- 
ally fine  days  which  everybody  in  these  high  latitudes 
always  so  welcomes  after  a  long  period  of  ice  and  pierc- 
ing winds ;  and  predictions  of  an  early  spring  were 
beginning  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  when,  as  if  vexed  at 
the  cordial  reception  bestowed  upon  its  rival,  old  Winter 
returned,  and,  with  his  biting  ft-osts,  shut  up  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  already  opening  groimd  and  the  mouths 
of  the  latel}-  exultant  prophets. 

The  night  was  clear,  the  air  stimulating.  The  young 
moon  had  already  dipped  her  pale  crescent  down  behind 
the  hills,  and  the  stars,  having  it  now  all  their  own  way, 
were  winking  and  blinking  at  each  other  in  more  than 
usual  brilliancy,  and,  if  one's  eyes  may  be  trusted,  in 
more  than  usual  numbers ;  no  coyness  or  reserve  what- 
ever marking  their  behavior.  K  the  moon  had  remained 
behind  to  look  after  them,  like  a  circumspect  duenna,  to 
enforce  the  proprieties,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  put  on 
a  more  sedate  appearance. 

Was  there  a  contagion  in  it  ?  It  looked  like  it.  Bright- 
eyed  sparks,  also  in  marvellous  numbers,  were  pouring, 
in  disorderly  haste,  without  any  regai'd  to  decorum  what- 
ever, out  of  the  chimney  of  Silas  Toothaker's  blacksmith 
shop,  in  troops  beyond  count,  as  if  a  whole  magazine  of 
fireworks  had  gone  off  below  there,  or  as  though  a  fire- 
eating  conjurer  were  spitting    from    his    mouth  whole 
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ribbons  of  endless  flame,  having  first  chewed  them  uji 
into  these  scintillating  spangles. 

The  blacksmith,  Silas  Toothaker  by  name,  who  was 
playing  the  part  of  conjurer  below,  was  good  company 
when  he  chose  to  be,  which  he  for  the  most  part  did ; 
willing  to  give  or  take  a  joke,  though  preferring  the 
former ;  a  trifle  obstinate  in  holding  to  his  opinions ;  a 
staunch  friend,  tough  as  his  own  iron,  and  open  alike  in 
his  enmities  and  his  fiiendships.  His  careless,  free  speech 
had  gained  for  him  a  reputation  somewhat  beyond  his 
deserts  as  a  freethinker ;  his  skirts,  meanwhile,  not  en- 
tirely without  stain  in  that  particular;  and  as  Barthol- 
omew Stigmat,  whose  shop  was  a  little  higher  up  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  affected  a  character  just  the 
reverse,  the  two  men  came  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort 
champions,  each  of  his  own  set ;  and  the  war  of  words 
sometimes  ran  high  between  them.  Both  shops  were 
favorite  resorts  for  loimgers,  neitlier  having  much  to 
boast  over  the  other  in  the  number  of  its  adherents. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  owing  perhaps  to  the  nip- 
ping air  without  being  in  such  disagreeable  contrast  with 
tlie  warm  weather  of  the  few  days  just  preceding,  the 
smith's  friends  had  assembled  around  his  blazing  forge  in 
greater  force  than  their  wont  was.  A  long,  heavy  piece 
of  iron,  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  mills  below,  had 
been  brought  there  to  be  mended;  and  as,  while  its 
extremities  were  supported  upon  wooden  trestles,  its 
middle  portion,  glowing  with  a  white  heat,  rested  across 
the  anvil,  heavy  blows  from  the  hammers  of  the  smith 
and  his  assistants  fell  upon  it  in  quick  succession.  What 
with  the  clear,  ringing  tones  thus  produced,  and  those  of 
the  smith's  voice  occasionally  heard  hai'dly  less  so,  and 
what  with  the  cheerful  blaze  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
in  vivid  contrast,  as  the  metal  was,  from  time  to  time, 
withdrawn,  hissing  and  sputtering  anew,  from  the  roaring 
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forge,  the  scene  was  not  without  attraction ;  —  certainly 
not  to  the  careless  idlers,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
watch  the  arduous  labors  to  which  the  smith,  with  such 
good  will,  gave  himself;  or  follow,  with  half-closed, 
sleepy  eyes,  the  sparks  that  shot,  darting  out  under  the 
blows  of  the  well-directed  hammers,  like  so  many  angry- 
eyed  spirits  liberated  from  the  iron  prison  that  lately 
held  til  em  in  bondage. 

Taking  into  account  the  character  of  the  speakers  and 
their  unpropitious  surroundings,  while  that  noisy  hubbub 
of  hammering  was  going  on,  the  conversation  to  be 
overheard  there  was,  perhaps,  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

"  I  never  did  take  much  stock  in  the  yarn,  nohow ;  and 
I  take  less  than  ever  now.  Better'n  three  weeks  —  more 
like  four  —  since  this  ere  talk's  been  a-going  the  rounds, 
and  I  never  saw  the  man  yet  that  could  give  a  guess  at 
his  name,  let  alone  the  rest  on't." 

This  brilliant  contribution  to  the  intellectual  feast  now 
in  progress  was  from  Dick  Slopperton,  the  miller,  who 
was  not  remarkable  for  clearness  of  intellect  at  any  time, 
the  blacksmith  sometimes  remarking  about  him,  "it  was 
no  wonder  his  wits  did  get  a  little  dusty  and  sort  o'  choked 
up  like,  breathing,  as  he  did,  such  a  cloudy  atmosphere  all 
the  time.  KDick  was  only  a  jug,  he'd  be  all  right,  'cause 
then  you  could  rinse  him  out.  That's  what  he  wants,  —  to 
get  the  flour  and  the  meal  out  of  his  head.  P'raps  he  aint 
mealy-mouthed,  but  he's  just  a  grain  mealy-headed." 

But  this  is  only  by  the  way ;  —  the  reply  that  followed 
the  miller's  speech  being  this  :  — 

"You  may  be  right,  Dick,  far's  I  know  about  the  man's 
ever  comin'  hei'e.  On  that  pint  you  and  I  can  hitch  horses 
tol'ble  well.  On  t'other  pint,  about  the  name,  I  rather 
guess  you're  out  a  grain.  Lawyer  Grigg,  so  folks  says, 
has  got  his  name,  and  what's  more,  now  I  think  of  it,  they 
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say  he  has  seen  the  color  o'  his  money,  too ;  that's  what 
rve  heard/' 

"I  don't  know  so  much  about  the  name,"  interjected  a 
third  party;  "don't  signify  no  great,  nohow,  that  don't. 
When  you  come  to  money,  that's  a  diffrent  part  o'  speech 
altogether.  If  the  squire's  been  a-putting  money  into't, 
why  that  is  money.  Money  passes,  when  names  don't 
pass.  Money's  a  curus  thing  anyhow,  take  it  as  you  will. 
And  to  make  a  short  story  on't,  my  opinion's  just  this^  if 
Squire  Grigg  has  been  a-puttin'  money  into  the  thing,  —  a 
fixin'  up  that  upper  story  and  that,  —  why,  it's  a  clear 
thing.     Money  tells  the  story." 

"  One  side's  good  till  you  hear  t'other,"  here  interposed 
another  one  of  the  party,  who,  mounted  on  the  forge, 
where  ho  had  been  toasting  his  feet  at  the  frientUy  coals, 
had  the  advantage  of  a  rostrum  from  which  to  deliver  his 
eloquence.  "Ask  Silas.  Here's  a  piece  of  iron  hel»  a- 
welding.  Looks  all  right  on  one  side.  Turn  it  t'other 
side  up,  and  there's  a  flaw.  Ain't  it  so,  Silas  ?  Well, 
now,  s'pose  the  squire  did  put  money  into't.  Best  o'  folks 
gets  fooled  sometimes.  Most  likely  did  think  the  man  was  . 
a-comin',  in  the  first  on't.  What  do  Squire  Grigg  tliink 
on't  to-day?  —  that's  the  question." 

The  argument  thus  delivered  fell  rather  flat,  the  general 
sentiment  finding  a  more  truthful  expression  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  next  speaker,  who  declared  himself  as 
follows :  — 

"  That  won't  go  down,  Simeon.  Bijah's  got  tlie  right 
on't.  Catch  Lawyer  Grigg  a-puttin'  down  Im  money 
afore  he  knows  when  he'll  pick  it  up  again !  If  he  been't 
a  tip-toj)  lawyer,  —  and  there's  some  gives  him  credit  for 
that,  too,  —  he  aint  that  kind  of  a  fool,  not  to  know  which 
side  his  bread's  buttered,  and  what's  more,  which  side  of 
a  question  has  got  the  butter  onto't." 

"Likes  to  butter  his  bread  same's  he  does  his  argu- 
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ment  —  on  both  sides  at  once,"  some  one  suggested,  which 
met  with  great  applause,  as  the  allusion  was  understood 
to  be  to  the  lawyer's  habit  of  espousing  both  sides  always 
impartially,  until  his  fee  was  thrown  into  one  scale  or  the 
other. 

The  owner  of  the  shop  had  been  too  much  occupied 
with  his  work  to  take  a  part  in  the  debate  thus  far ;  but, 
tlie  iron  having  been  now  returned  to  the  forge,  one  of 
the  company,  hitherto  silent,  remarked :  — 

"Why  don't  you  wait  and  hear  what  Silas  has  got  to 
say  about  it?  He  has  a  way  o'  hitting  a  nail  on  the 
head.'sometimes . " 

"I'm  a-waiting  myself  this  time,  boys,"  he  replied, 
thus  indirectly  appealed  to.  "Do  you  want  to  know 
what  I'm  a-waiting  for  ?  " 

"Out  with  it,  Silas.  Don't  let  it  spoil,  a-keepin'  ^'t 
eves  Sunday." 

"  I'm  a-waiting  to  hear  what  Bart  thinks  about  it.  He's 
always  right,  you  know,  —  bright  as  a  new  shilling.  Doc- 
tors folks  himself —  when  he  gets  a  chance.  Calculates  on 
t  selling  the  new  doctor  his  medicines,  —  most  likely  his 
doings  the  man's  coming  here.  Better  ask  him;  that's 
what  I'm  a-waiting  for." 

And  the  iron  now  replaced  on  the  anvil,  he  resumed  his 
labor,  and  the  shop  rang  again  under  the  hearty  blows. 

The  discussion  ran  on  a  while  longer,  after  a  similar 
fashion,  victory  alternating  between  the  parties,  till  the 
topic  was  at  last  nearly  exhausted ;  when  another  inter- 
val of  rest  occuiTing  in  his  labors,  the  smith  suddenly 
exclaimed :  — 

"  I  aint  a-going  to  wait  for  Bart  any  longer.  Hear  that 
horse's  foot  on  the  bridge?  A  lame  horse,  too,  else  my 
name  aint  Silas.  He's  a-coming.  That's  the  doctor 
you've  all  been  jabbering  about.  Might  a  saved  yom* 
breath ;  he's  coming,  sure's  you're  born." 
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The  smith  had  played  that  game  before ;  was  fond  of 
taking  such  chances  as  this.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
lost  by  it  if  he  failed  iu  so  doubtful  a  case,  and  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  right,  so  much  was  added  to  the 
credit  side  of  his  account.  This  was  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  fortxme  smiled  on  liim.  The  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  was  now  heard  distinctly,  nor  was  it  difficult  for  a 
practiced  ear  to  decide  that  the  animal  was  lame.  All 
doubt  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  door  opened,  and  the 
visitor,  having  entered,  made  known  his  errand. 

"Can  you  wait  upon  me  at  this  late  hour?  My  horse 
fell  lame  some  ten  miles  back.  His  foot  is  inflamed,  and 
he  is  in  pain.  Will  you  examine  him  ?  I  am  at  my  jour- 
ney's end,  and  he  can  rest  now." 

There  could  be  no  question  about  it.  The  doctor,  who 
had  formed  the  subject  of  their  late  disputation,  stood 
before  them.  His  manner  —  well,  his  manner  and  whole 
bearing,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  might  be  pronounced 
distinguished.  Every  man  of  them  understood  that,  and ' 
not  one  but  would  have  gladly  offered  him  a  chair,  only 
that  he  had  nonp  to  offer,  jierched  about  as  they  were  at  • 
random  on  the  scanty  accommodations  tlie  shop  afforded. 

As  to  his  figure,  there  was  not  much  chance  for  a  differ- 
ence* of  opinion.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  well-propor- 
tioned. The  difficulty  began  when  his  age  came  to  be 
the  question.  Estimates  here  varied  widely.  The  light 
was  not  a  favorable  one,  nor  was  the  face  itself  an  easy 
one  to  read.  His  eyes,  viewed  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
face,  so  clear  and  strong  they  seemed,  indicated  a  man 
who  had  not  passed  his  prime,  even  if  he  had  reached  it ; 
while  other  marks,  especially  his  gray  hair  and  whiskers, 
which  were  very  abimdant,  of  the  same  color,  suggested 
a  much  greater  weight  of  years ;  some  refusing  to  accept 
a  less  number  than  fifty  as  the  true  one. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  lead  him  in,"  the  smith  said  in 
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reply  to  his  question,  "  and  I'll  take  a  look  at  him.  Shoe 
wants  to  come  off,  mebbe." 

And  upon  the  horse  being  brought  into  the  shop,  he 
continued :  — 

"  Would  be  glad  to  offer  you  a  chair,  Mr.  —  " 

"  Tom  is  the  name.  Doctor  Tom.  And,  since  I  am 
giving  you  so  much  trouble,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
yours  ?  " 

"  Toothaker,  sxu'name  ;  Christian  name,  Silas,"  the  smith 
replied,  evidently  hoping  to  get  something  more  satisfac- 
tory from  his  visitor  as  to  his  own  name.  Failing,  how- 
ever, in  that,  he  said :  — 

"Nipping  air  out  o'  doors  to-night,  doctor  —  ahem  — 
Doctor  Tom.     Excuse  me,  but  have  I  got  it  right  ?  " 

"Quite  right,"  the  other  replied,  as  a  faint  smile 
passed  over  his  face.  "I  find  myself  a  little  fatigued, 
Mr!  —  Mr.  Toothaker,  I  believe  you  said.  Am  I  quite 
right?  Yes?  Same  initial,  Mr.  Toothaker;  and  can  I 
add  to  the  trouble  I  have  given  you  by  asking  you  to 
direct  me  to  the  public-house  —  I  suppose  it  is  not  far  — 
and  to  send  the  horse  after  me  ?  I  am  a  little  tired,  and  I 
will  call  round  in  the  morning." 

Wliich  having  been  so  arranged.  Doctor  Tom  straight- 
way withdrew.  Whereupon  arose  an  animated  debate  of 
so  warm  a  nature  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  that  which 
had  preceded  his  coming  there ;  speculations  in  all  re- 
spects marvellous,  warily  advanced,  only  to  be  presently 
again  dismissed ;  the  paucity  of  result,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  ridiculous  contrast  witli  the  amount  of  labor 
expended. 

"  He's  true  grit,  thafs  my  say  agin  the  world.  He's 
been  round  amongst  'em,  he  has,  and  he  couldn't  hide  it, 
try  his  best.  He  aint  been  a  sjjending  his  days,  not  many 
on  'em,  in  a  village,  mind  ye.  A  bran  new  hat  to  a 
crooked  nail  on  that." 
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And  being  noAv  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  make  the  most  of  his  position. 

"  What  did  I  tell  ye,  boys  ?  Come  in  ahead  o'  Bart  this 
time,  —  beat  him  more'n  a  length,  —  nearly  distanced  Bart 
on  this  Tieat." 

And  turning  now  to  look  at  the  animal  that  had  been 
left  there,  he  continued :  — 

"  High-bred  colt,  I  call  him.  Catch  a  doctor  not  know- 
ing a  good  horse  !  Riglit  again  —  cramj)ed  in  shoeing  a 
little,  that's  all  ails  him;  didn't  I  say  so?  Like  horse, 
like  rider.  Aint  growedup  in  the  woods,  he  aint.  Wasn't 
brought  up  in  the  shade,  he  wasn't.  *  Mind  all  of  ye  if  I 
aint  right  again." 

This  was  the  observation  with  which  Silas  Toothaker 
dismissed  his  audience,  and  if  any  one  of  them  made  a 
safer  remark,  it  has  not  been  preserved. 

Upper  Slackwater,  having  just  now  received  rather  curt 
dismission,  is  entitled  to  a  few  words  by  way  of  atone- 
ment. Occupying,  as  it  did,  an  elevated  plateau,  or  table- 
land, and  so  by  this  indisputable  superiority  of  position 
which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  it,  having  an  indefeasible 
right  to  look  down  upon  its  worser  half,  which  in  these 
pages  has  managed  to  steal  a  march  upon  it,  and  so  claim 
a  temporary  precedence,  it  had  made  good  that  right  still 
further  by  calling  into  its  aid  the  assistance  of  art.  In 
their  general  style  of  architecture,  and  their  entire!  finish, 
the  edifices  which  had  been  there  erected  exhibited  an 
elegance  and  evinced  a  degree  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
builders  in  the  highest  degree  creditable. 

The  range  of  hills  which  enclosed  and  protected  it  on 
the  north  and  west,  receding  here  to  a  greater  distance 
than  had  happened  in  the  case  of  its  more  humble  rival 
below,  afibrded  ample  scope  for  it  to  expand  in  that 
direction,  had  it  been  so  inclined.  The  opportunity,  how- 
ever,  thus  oflFered,   had  been  only  partially  improved. 
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The  rule  wliicli  had  been  enforced  in  Lower  Slackwater, 
by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains,  here  pre- 
vailed as  matter  of  choice;  all  the  buildings  of  any 
pretensions,  with  hardly  an  exception,  being  found  on 
the  single  main  street,  which,  following  the  course  of  the 
river,  rested  upon  its  bank  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to 
command  a  wide  and  altogether  agreeable  view  of  the 
far-reaching,  wooded  country  which  lay  spread  out  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  tall  elms  which  extended  along 
the  street  on  either  side  for  its  entire  length,  were  the 
pride  and  boast  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  contributing,  as 
they  did,  a  dense  shade  to  protect  the  wayfarers  from 
summer  heats,  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  they  owed 
their  value  most  to  this  circumstance  or  to  their  beauty, 
which  so  charmed  the  eye. 

Seeing  that  it  tends  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  now  in  hand,  that  among  the  edifices 
found  here  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  church 
and  the  well-appointed  parsonage  close  by,  both  of  them 
occupying  a  slightly  elevated  spot,  and  both  evidently 
well-cared  for.  In  the  same  connection,  too,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  that  another  building,  a  little  farther 
along,  was  equally  advertised  to  the  eye,  though  for  a 
different  i^eason,  with  the  church  itself.  Reserving  a  fuller 
description  of  this  structure  for  a  future  page,  it  is  enough 
to  say  here,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Deacon  Zebulon 
Sample,  who,  in  this  regard  certainly,  had  obeyed  the 
Scripture  injunction,  and  had  not  hid  his  light  under  a 
bushel ;  the  house  proclaiming  itself  far  and  wide,  not  only 
by  its  size,  but  still  more  by  the  flaming  colors  of  red 
and  yellow,  which,  in  about  equal  proportions,  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

Still  farther  along,  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  street, 
was  the  dwelling-house  of  Deacon  Sample's  colleague, 
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who,  as  we  shall  find  hereaftei',  never  went  by  that  title, 
but  was  known  only  and  always  as  Asa  Bowker.  Besides 
these  tAvo,  other  deacons  there  were  not  in  the  village  of 
Slackwater. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

DOCTOR  TOM. 

A  COUNTRY  village  often  thirsts  for  a  mystery  quite  as 
much  as  it  ever  does  for  a  shower,  and  needs  it  as  much ; 
many  of  its  buds  never  swelling  at  all,  and  a  still  larger 
portion  never  expanding  into  leaf  or  flower,  because  its 
roots  fail  to  find  that  element  in  the  soil, 

Slackwater  furnished  an  instance  in  point.  It  was  as 
near  famisliing  as  possible,  not  knowing  at  all  what  its 
own  ailment  was,  externally  fair  to  the  eye,  but  consumed 
by  a  dry  rot,  which,  commencing  its  ravages  within,  —  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  that  fell  disease  to  do  always, — was 
feeding  on  its  vitals.  It  thirsted  with  parched  tongue ; 
it  watched  the  sky  hungrily  for  a  passing  cloud.  It  was 
dying  of  dry  rot. 

It  had  been  lying  there  many  years  —  to  continue  the 
metaphor  —  open  to  the  sky,  with  the  roof  off;  not  one 
dark  room  from  which  the  profane  light  was  excluded  it 
could  call  its  own,  not  even  a  cupboard,  through  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  it  the  contents  of  which,  down  to  a 
cheese-paring,  were  not  known  to  everybody.  There 
was  not  even  the  penumbra  of  a  mystery. 

And,  as  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  not  remember  a 
drier  time,  so  not  one  could  call  to  mind  a  more  copious 
shower  than  this  newly-arrived  doctor  brought  there. 
Faint  intimations  of  the  event  preceded  his  coming. 
Lawyer  Grigg,  who  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  a  mod- 
erate-sized tenement  next  above  Bartholomew  Stigmat's 
apothecary  shop,  had  been  repairing  the   stairs  which, 
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attached  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  led  into  a  room 
over  his  oJHiee,  and  the  room  itself  had  been  put  in  order. 

"  Tenant  coming ;  eh,  squire?" 

To  which  question  nod  of  assent  having  been  given, 
Lawyer  Grigg  —  it  was  a  way  he  had  with  him  always  — 
proceeded  to  reduce  that  admission  down  to  its  smallest 
possible  compass. 

"Never  saw  him;  never  heard  of  him;  don't  know 
where  he  hails  from ;  most  likely  won't  turn  up  at  all ; 
in  short,  don't  look  for  him.  Odd  name,  very;  that  is, 
sounds  odd." 

Which  denial  would  have  removed  all  doubt  from  the 
mind  of  the  other  if  any  had  been  there. 

"  Odd  name,  eh  ?     Secret,  Squire  Grigg?" 

*'  No,  not  a  secret.  Better  be  kept  a  little  close, 
though ;  needn't  publish  it  thi-ough  the  village.  On  the 
whole,  best  keep  it  quiet  a  while.  Name,  Tom,  — if  not 
Tom,  looks  like  it." 

•'  Other  name,  squire?" 

"No  other  name;  that  is,  no  other  but  Christian 
name." 

"  Any  business  ?  Profession  of  some  kind,  most 
likely?" 

"  Doctor,  as  I  make  it  out;  can't  tell.  Mebbe  quack; 
mebbe  cobbler ;  clairvoyant,  perhaps,  —  can't  tell." 

'f  Long  lease,  squire?" 

"Agreed  for  a  year;  twelve  months  at  furtherest — like 
as  not,  six.  •  Three  or  four  years  aren't  much  as  time 
flies." 

As  to  which  individual  known  as  "Lawyer"  Grigg  it 
ought  be  remarked  that  the  peculiarity  observable  in  his 
speech  seemed  to  be  in  keeping  with  much  else  that 
belonged  to  him.  Approach  him  when  you  would,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  he  instantly  changed,  not  only  his  posi- 
tion, but  to  do  something  else  than  what  had  just  been 
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occupying  him.  Wearing  no  hat,  if  a  visitor  entered  the 
oflSce,  he  put  it  on;  if  you  met  him  before  dinner,  ho 
plied  his  toothpick  vigorously,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
have  just  dined."  If  his  right  hand  happened  to  be  the 
one  in  his  pocket,  it  was  removed,  while  the  left  went 
through  a  process  just  the  reverse. 

Nor  was  it  difficult  to  discover  something  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance  in  harmony  with  all  this.  Like  Deacon 
Sample  —  who  will  get  a  hearing  presently  —  he  was 
short  in  stature ;  but  nobody  ever  thought  of  his  short- 
ness as  they  did  of  the  deacon's.  The  last-named  sug- 
gested shortness  the  moment  the  eye  rested  on  him. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  where,  counting  up 
from  the  ground,  his  head  tei-minated ;  so  that  you  felt 
sure  you  had  included  his  full  stature  in  the  measurement. 
He  conveyed  the  idea  always,  when  you  looked  at  him, 
that  he  had  once  been  longer,  and  had  been  afterwards 
compressed.  Lawyer  Gi'igg  suggested  no  such  thought 
as  that.  His  hair,  and  his  eyes,  and  his  face  —  he  had  no 
eyebrows  to  speak  of — were  so  colorless  that  it  was  not 
at  once  certain  where  the  hair  began  and  the  man  ended, 
so  little  there  was  to  define  the  boundary.  You  never 
knew,  without  first  trying,  exactly  at  what  angle  to  raise 
your  eyes  to  meet  his,  but  must  adjust  yourself  before 
you  got  the  right  bearing.  The  whole  result  was,  taking 
the  man  altogether,  that  you  felt  the  need  of  a  dark  back- 
ground to  set  him  against,  —  a  written  sentence,  followed 
by  a  great  variety  of  punctuation  marks,  not  omitting 
those  of  interrogation  and  exclamation,  aptly  symbolical 
of  the  personality  taken  as  a  whole.  The  one  sole  thing 
he  ever  did,  without  going  about  to  undo  it,  was  the  try- 
ing to  look  wise ;  and  he  failed  in  that,  looking  only 
solemn.  The  old  saying  "  Merry  as  a  grig,"  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  would  never  have  been  known  had 
Lawyer  Grigg  been  sole  proprietor  of  tlie  name. 
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But  to  proceed.  The  "  secret"  did  get  abroad ;  so  the 
village  had  begun  already  to  watch,  scenting  and  sniff- 
fing  the  hoped-for  shower  from  aftir.  Would  there  be  a 
shower  ?  Would  it  not  go  round  another  way  behind  the 
hills  ?    Would  they  get  a  few  drops  ?    It  looked  like  it. 

The  doctor  had  crossed  the  covered  bridge.  There  was 
a  drop.  He  had  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  —  so  he 
announced  at  the  smith's  shop.  There  was  another  drop. 
He  had  engaged  board  at  the  public-house,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  having  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Lawyer  Grigg  and  received  a  key  from  him,  he  had 
climbed  that  flight  of  stairs  and  taken  possession  of  his 
room.  Several  drops.  He  had  come  there  in  the  night, 
ostensibly  because  his  horse  had  fallen  lame.  There  will 
be  a  shower  ;  it  will  not  go  round  another  way.  Come, 
everybody,  and  hold  yoxiv  face  up  to  the  sky.  It  is  here. 
Lap  it  up.  It  is  making  prints  in  the  dusty  sti*eets  ;  it  is 
pattei'ing  on  the  roof;  it  is  rattling  down  the  spouts ;  it 
pours.  The  gutters  are  full ;  they  are  running  over. 
Bring  out  the  pitchers  ;  wheel  up  the  water-butts.  Splash! 
splash!  splash!  Gurgle !  gurgle  !  gurgle  !  Puddles  every- 
where ;  flowers  bending  down  their  heads  with  weight  of 
joy ;  fields  putting  on  their  shining  array  to  testify  their 
gladness  ;  liquid  pearls  and  brightest  of  gems  suspended 
from  dead  branches  and  dry  twigs  even,  that  now  seem 
alive  again,  so  dazzling  is  the  appearance.  Yes,  it  has 
come  at  last. 

For  what  an  odd  name  he  has,  to  begin  with.  Who 
ever  heard  of  it  as  a  sm-name  before?  —  "all  the  more 
odd,"  as  Bathsheba  Babbidge,  with  admirable  sagacity, 
observed,  "since  we  are  so  familiar  with  it  as  a  Christian 
name."  It  is  too  evident  to  be  denied  that  it  is  an 
assumed  name,  —  assumed  for  a  purpose,  as  nobody  but  a 
fool  would  deny.  Plain  as  the  nose  on  his  face,  which  is 
far  enough  from  being  an  invisible  nose.     Yes,  he  has 
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come  here  to  conceal  himself  and  escape  justice.  "  Com- 
mitted forgery,  do  you  think?"  "More  likely  arson  or 
burglary ;  "  or,  as  Bathsheba,  having  taken  up  the  word 
again,  remai'ks,  "  perhaps  robbed  a  bank." 

Where  did  he  come  from  ?  On  that  point  nobody  ven- 
tures a  suggestion,  —  the  places  he  may  have  come  from 
are  so  many ;  besides,  they  have  expended  their  powers 
of  divination  as  to  the  particular  felony  he  has  committed 
with  so  little  result  that  they  have  become  discouraged. 
As  to  his  nose,  which,  besides  being  a  good  honest  one  in 
size,  was  rather  high-colored ;  when  some  one  remarked 
he  "  should  not  wonder  if  the  bees  had  stung  it ;  "  another 
said,  in  reply,  "  it  was  a  pity  his  conscience  had  not  been 
where  his  nose  was,  and  so  got  stung  instead." 

Why  did  he  come  there  ?  Quite  out  of  the  world  as  it 
was,  what  else  could  have  recommended  it  except  its  fit- 
ness for  a  hiding-place  ?  It  was  proverbially  healthy, 
too ;  the  incautious  speaker,  however,  who  ventured 
upon  that  remark  being  taken  up  short  by  the  very  perti- 
nent inquiry,  whether  the  new  comer  was  certain  to  have 
known  that,  inasmuch  as  he  might  have  come  from  a 
place  quite  remote.  Why  such  a  heavy  beard,  that 
almost  covers  his  face  ?  Why  does  he  look  so  solemn 
always,  and  go  about  with  his  head  bent  downwards, 
unless  he  has  a  troubled  mind,  which,  of  course,  means 
guilt  ?  Half  hidden  as  it  is,  is  not  that  something  like  a 
scar,  which  seems,  by  tarns,  to  project  beyond  his  whisk- 
ers and  then  recede  again,  in  shape  and  color  like  a 
tongue,  and  which,  as  if  it  were  a  tongue,  proclaims 
his  guilt  ?  Odd-looking  scar,  that  it  is ;  what  does  that 
mean  ? 

Why  has  he  nailed  boards  over  that  window  which 
looks  towards  the  street  ?  Will  he  go  to  church  ?  We 
shall  see.  If  he  does  go,  depend  upon  it  it  is  only  for  a 
cloak.    If  he  does  not  go,  the  question  is  settled  still 
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moi'e  conclutively.  Go  along  with  you !  He  is  a  har- 
dened feldn.  Why  does  he  take  long,  solitaiy  walks  so 
often ;  or,  if  he  must  walk,  why  do  his  steps  lead  him  so 
frequently  to  Anvil  Rock  of  all  places  in  the  world,  so 
full  of  gloom  the  spot  is  ;  rock  lying  all  the  year  round 
under  the  shadow  of  those  funereal  pines  that  moan  so 
fitfully ;  rock  raising  perpendicular  wall  sheer  up  above 
the  chafing  current  that  swirls  in  ceaseless  eddy  at  its 
feet  ?  Why  does  he  sit  there  so  long,  his  legs  hanging 
over  its  edge,  while  he  watches  the  fleet  of  spumy  foam 
can-ied  round  and  round  on  the  whirling  tide  below,  as  if 
it  were  some  witches'  caldron  or  the  boiling-pot  of  the 
old  Evil  One  himself,  whose  name  is  so  often  connected 
with  the  stories  tradition  has  preserved  in  relation  to  the 
spot  and  this  rock  that  is  found  there  ?  Why  go  with  his 
coat  buttoned  up  so  close  always  ?  So  old,  too,  and 
looking  out  for  a  settlement  at  this  time  of  day !  What 
does  that  mean  ?  —  fifty  or,  if  not,  hard  on  to  it.  Yes, 
call  it  fifty,  —  so  gray,  and  such  a  stoop  he  has  in  his 
shoulders ! 

Poor  Doctor  Tom !  Happy  village  !  The  drought  is 
broken  at  last. 

Was  Doctor  Tom  chargeable  for  this  mystery  that  at- 
tended his  coming  here  ?  Not  at  all.  As  he  was  a  singu- 
larly transparent  man,  both  as  to  his  mental  structure 
and  his  outward  bearing,  so  he  was  furthest  possible  from 
resorting  to  anything  that  savored  of  trick  to  promote 
his  professional  success. 

Outside,  however,  of  any  agency  of  his  own  in  the 
matter,  a  doctor,  as  such,  affords  good  material  for  a  mys- 
tery. He  is  made  to  be  so,  nolens  volens ;  and  this  is  true, 
to  some  extent,  everywhere  and  always,  there  being  not  a 
few  who  habitually  classify  him,  if  not  with,  certainly 
close  after,  magicians  and  professors  of  the  black  art, 
looking  out  at  him,  as  it  were,  from  behind  doors  and 
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shutters.  Nothinsc  of  the  kind  is  true  of  the  lej^al 
profession.  A  lawyer  often  affects  mystery.  G.  Grigg 
tried  to  look  mysterious  always,  but  it  is  not  cast  upon 
him.  If  he  desires  to  emerge  pro  hac  vice  out  of  his 
professional  rind,  and  become  one  of  the  profanum  vul- 
gus,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  his  doing  so,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  doctor,  whose  professional  shadow  always  pre- 
cedes his  personal  shadow.  The  wall  that  separates  him 
from  the  people  about  him  never  goes  entirely  out  of 
sight.  There  is  not  a  moment  when  he  is  an  individual 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  arcana  of  his  science.  There 
is  not  a  garment  in  his  whole  wardrobe  that  is  not  dimly 
suggestive  of  salts  and  senna,  of  pills  and  embrocations. 
To  the  disciples  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  mystery  gravi- 
tates sua  voluntate. 

And  still  further.  Doctor  Tom's  very  name  helped  to 
put  these  hungry-eyed  villagers  on  the  trail  almost  im- 
mediately on  his  coming  there.  Impossible,  certainly, 
was  it  to  deny  that  the  name  was  an  odd  one.  As  a 
Christian  name,  it  is  true,  it  was  far  enough  from  being 
mysterious,  —  few  less  so ;  but,  transported  out  of  that, 
its  usual  place,  and  so  converted  into  a  surname, — partly, 
perhaps,  because  it  was  so  transported,  for  almost  any- 
_thing  will  do  for  a  ghost  if  we  only  meet  with  it  in  a  new 
enough  place,  —  the  case  is  changed  at  once.  So  that, 
given  these  two  things,  —  his  being  a  doctor  and  then 
going  by  so  odd  a  name,  —  a  very  respectable  fledgling  in 
the  way  of  a  mystery  might  have  got  itself  hatched,  even 
had  the  surrounding  circumstances  been  less  favorable 
than  those  in  Slackwater  for  the  process  of  incubation. 

But  good  and  sufficient  grounds  as  were  thus  fui'nished 
for  making  a  mystery  of  the  doctor,  there  remains  to  be 
added  another  more  substantial  than  either  of  those  yet 
named.  "What  had  attracted  him  there  to  settle?" 
Open  and  transparent,  as  we  have  truly  claimed  him  to 
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be,  no  hand  had  brought  cunning  enough  to  the  task  to 
unlock  that  secret.  Here  he  was  impenetrable.  Where 
his  former  place  of  abode  was?  why  he  had  left  it? 
and  why,  having  left  it,  he  had  come  to  settle  down  in 
Slackwater  ?  —  the  solution  of  these  puzzles,  as  it  went 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  most  persevering  minds,  so  it  had, 
first  and  last,  furnished  them  no  inconsiderable  occupation. 

Having  thus  admitted  that  the  mystery  which  here 
came  to  get  birth  was  neither  an  invention  nor  a  fancy, 
but  rested  upon  sufficient  grounds,  a  few  words  more 
seem  necessary  in  the  same  connection.  It  was  no  new 
thing  —  in  itself  it  was  no  wonderful  thing  —  for  a  doctor 
to  seek  a  new  settlement.  They  are  more  or  less  migra- 
tory, this  class  of  persons,  as  all  men  are.  Nor  are  they 
always  cei'tain  to  be  communicative  as  to  their  motives  or 
their  movements  in  reply  to  inquisitive  busy-bodies. 
And  here  was  a  vacancy  in  Slackwater  waiting  to  be  filled 
by  somebody.  What  occasion  then  for  all  that  buzz,  all 
that  ferment,  which,  showing  itself  on  his  first  arrival 
there,  had  left  this  permanent  residuum  of  itching 
curiosity  ? 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one,  and  is  embraced  in  a  few 
words.  Doctor  Tom  was,  in  every  respect,  save  his  bodily 
stature,  head  and  shoulders  above  his  predecessors ;  but 
not  only  so  ;  his  superiority  was  of  that  marked  kind  as 
to  make  it  apparent  to  everybody  that  he  had  selected  a 
strange  field  for  the  exercise  of  shining  abilities  such  as 
he  possessed. 

"  Goods  like  them  aren't  in  this  market  for  nothing, 
and  you'd  better  believe  it." 

That  was  the  remark  Silas  Toothaker  made  about  it, 
and  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  dissent  from  the  ojiinion 
thus  figuratively  expressed.  Not  only  in  the  higher 
attributes,  in  professional  knowledge  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, generally,  but  in    those  gifts  which  go  rather 
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by  the  name  of  accomplishments,  he  was  quite  above  the 
position  he  is  here  found  occupying.  His  easy,  not  to  say 
graceful  and  polished  manners,  his  open  affability,  the 
absence  of  anything  like  assumption,  or  of  that  patroniz- 
ing condescension  so  often  observed  in  persons  of  supe- 
rior abilities  and  in  a  high  station,  —  none  of  these  things 
went  unnoticed,  nor  did  they  fail  to  be  appreciated  even 
by  people  who  themselves  made  small  pretension  to 
similar  qualities;  the  comment  of  our  blacksmith  on 
these  points,  being  as  near  the  mark  as  that  other  one  of 
his  just  quoted. 

"That  man  has  been  a  livin'  amongst  folks,  some- 
where ;  and  he  might  try  his  best,  he  couldn't  hide  it,  if 
he  wanted  to.  He's  been  round  amongst  'em;  a  bran 
new  hat  to  a  crooked  nail  on  that." 

So  the  mystery,  beyond  all  possibility  of  denial,  had  a 
foundation ;  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  the 
solution  of  it  was  apparently  as  distant  as  ever.  Specula- 
tion, however,  in  regard  to  it  proving  meanwhile  utterly 
abortive,  and  the  subject  of  it  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  as  though  ignorant  of  its  existence,  its  pristine 
interest  gradually  faded  towards  indifference,  until,  their 
curiosity  having  lost  its  edge,  gossiping  matrons  and 
inquisitive  maidens  came  very  neai'ly  to  abandon  a  topic 
whose  fertility  at  one  time  seemed  inexhaustible.  But  we 
must  not  anticipate ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  not  take  that 
liberty  further  than  we  have  already  done. 

Gabriel  Grigg,  who  has  already  found  casual  mention  in 
these  chronicles,  is  not  a  very  prominent  actor  in  the 
scenes  they  are  intended  to  commemorate ;  but,  as  being 
Doctor  Tom's  landlord,  he  may  come  in  here  for  a  few 
words  in  addition  to  those  already  bestowed  upon 
him. 

He  had  not  always  been  known  as  the  reader  knows 
him,  by  that  baptismal  name  of  Gabriel.    Upon  his  first 
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coming  to  Slackwater,  and  for  many  years  after,  he  had 
persisted,  not  only  in  signing  his  name  by  its  single  initial 
G.,  but  after  that  perverse  fashion  of  his  which  we  have 
noticed  in  him,  he  had  tried  his  best  to  confuse  everybody, 
and  to  lead  them  astray  in  all  their  endeavors  to  find  out 
what  the  mysterious  letter  really  stood  for. 

Thus  trifled  with  and  baffled,  some  of  the  more  indig- 
nant ones  had  made  eflTorts  at  simdry  and  divers  times,  by 
taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  to  do  for  them- 
selves, what  the  fugacious,  disappointing  lawyer  himself 
steadily  refused.  There  had  been,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, many  failures  where  there  were  so  many  tastes  to 
be  suited;  but  at  last  the  right  word  appeared  to  have 
been  pitched  upon,  and  it  seemed  highly  probable  that 
" Golightly "  would  be  the  successful  one;  a  good  many 
people  holding  that  it  was  altogether  appropriate,  and 
avowing  themselves  quite  content  to  have  the  whole  mat- 
ter rest  there. 

It  happened,  however,  that  there  were  a  few  of  a  more 
fastidious  temper,  who  never  came  fully  into  this  chi'isten- 
ing ;  the  final  result  of  it  all  being,  that  the  word  Gridiron 
came  to  oust  its  rival,  and,  at  last,  to  be  universally  ac- 
cepted. Whatever  it  may  have  been  that  directed  atten- 
tion to  this  word  in  the  beginning,  various  arguments 
were  found  at  a  later  day  in  its  support.  There  were 
some  who  insisted  that  for  a  man  whose  interest  it  was  to 
foment  broils,  the  name  was  exceedingly  well  chosen. 
Others,  looking  at  the  question  more  broadly,  regarded 
the  word  as  having  a  peculiar  fitness  for  a  man,  who,  if 
he  had  never  showed  himself  willing  to  follow  the  example 
of  Front  de  Boeuf,  in  the  matter  of  broiling  Isaac  the  Jew 
upon  a  veritable  gridiron  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  melt- 
ing his  obdurate  heart  to  the  point  of  yielding  \\\)  his 
ducats ;  still,  figuratively  speaking,  found  his  true  proto- 
type in  that  fell,  hirsute  monster,  whom  the  great  "Wizard 
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of  the  North  "  has  described  in  such  glowing  colors  in  the 
pages  of  Ivanhoe. 

A  single  word  still  remains  before  the  portrait  can  be 
pronounced  complete.  That  habit  he  had  followed  so 
long  and  so  persistently,  of  doubling  like  a  hunted  fox 
on  his  track,  by  alternate  affirmation  and  denial,  so  that 
people  who  came  to  him  for  bread,  took  away  with  them, 
for  the  most  part,  only  a  stone,  by  a  singularly  just  law 
of  compensation  had  at  last  reacted  upon  himself.  Ilis 
mental  state  was  a  shifting  one  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  assent  and  contradiction.  No  sooner  had  he 
arrived  at  a  certain  point  in  a  given  process  of  reasoning, 
than  this  strange  perversity  to  which  he  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim, as  if  by  a  hidden  inducement  that  flowed  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  whirled  him  back  again.  To  assert  a 
thing,  even  to  himself  only,  was  to  straightway  have  sug- 
gested its  opposite.  If  he  was  not  "merry  as  a  grig," 
his  mental  twistings  and  evolutions  found  an  apt  symbol 
in  the  motions  which  are  characteristic  of  that  lively  little 
animal. 


f 
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CHAPTER    III. 

SOME  OF   DOCTOR  TOM'S  FRIENDS. 

"  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  1 " 

"  Tir'd  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ! " 

And  must  it  be  so  always?  Is  that  the  inexorable 
decree?  Is  there  indeed  nothing  absolute  for  man,  so 
that  having  once  said  a  thing,  however  true  and  however 
beautiful,  he  must  straightway  unsay  a  part  of  it? 

When  Doctor  Tom  awoke  out  of  his  first  night's  rest  in 
Slackwater,  it  would  be  silly  to  deny  that  he  found  him- 
self refreshed  by  it.  But  if  he  was  conscious  of  that,  so 
that  he  had  gained,  he  was  equally  conscious  that  he  had 
lost  ground.  There  was  a  certain  work  on  his  hands  to 
be  done  over  again. 

Not  that  he  was  at  all  taken  by  surprise  on  finding  it 
so.  His  own  experience  for  a  long  time  past,  if  nothing 
else,  would  have  sufllced  to  forbid  that.  But  without  aid 
from  experience  his  professional  and  scientific  knowledge 
told  him  that,  whenever  a  certain  part  of  a  man's  life  goes 
on  only  by  virtue  of  a  resolve  enforced  by  a  special  exer- 
cise of  his  will,  he  loses  rather  than  gains  during  sleep. 
He  must  be  brought  up  anew  to  the  mark  each  successive 
morning.  He  knew  how  every  man  who  is  doing  fierce 
battle  with  his  desires,  by  a  constraint  put  upon  himself 
in  his  waking  hours,  drifts  away  on  the  downward  sliding, 
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restful  tide  of  sleep  from  his  high  purpose,  and  must  be 
brought  back  again,  when  morning  comes,  by  good, 
strong  rower's  muscle.  He  had  been  doing  that  identical 
thing  himself  for  many  months  now,  —  dropping  down 
the  tide  in  the  night,  pulling  back  in  the  morning. 

But  why,  on  this  his  first  waking  in  the  quiet  village, 
did  the  tide  seem  to  set  against  him  stronger  than  usual, 
so  that  in  "rowing  back"  he  had  to  ply  the  oar  more 
vigorously  than  ever  before  ?  As,  obeying  the  thrice- 
repeated  summons,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and,  going  to  the 
window,  looked  down  into  the  street  below,  why  did 
something  like  a  sigh,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  one, 
escape  from  his  lips  ?  Was  there  anything  here  in  the 
way  of  detail  that  had  been  overlooked  in  his  larger  sur- 
vey ?  Was  it  to  appear  that  the  greater  does  not  always 
include  the  less ;  and,  having  taken  such  good  care  to 
make  sure  of  the  first,  did  it  still  remain  to  provide  for 
the  last,  so  insignificant  it  was ;  indeed,  altogether  con- 
temptible ? 

He  found  himself  late  at  the  breakfast-table,  whatever  it 
had  to  oflfer  by  way  of  sociability  dependent  upon  a  single 
individual  who  alone  retained  his  seat  there.  The  circum- 
stances were  far  from  favorable,  so  that  there  was  small 
cause  for  wonder  if  the  feint  this  gentleman  attempted  did 
not  turn  out  a  perfect  success.  Gabriel  Grigg  was  caught 
in  the  overt  act.  He  was  taking  his  morning  meal.  Any 
innocency  he  affected  by  an  instant  catching  up  of  the 
newspaper  at  his  side,  as  though  he  were  devouring  only 
that,  or  by  sundry  jerky  remonstrances  with  his  chair,  as 
if  it  were  a  too  willing  witness  he  was  trying  to  repress, 
quite  insufiicient  to  shield  him  from  detection  even  with 
no  more  watchful  eyes  resting  upon  him  than  those  of 
Doctor  Tom. 

Those  tactics  were  presently  succeeded  by  others  not 
altogether  diiferent.     The  performer  gave  unmistakable 
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signs  of  wishing  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  companion, 
and  when  certain  gutteral  exclamations  he  resorted  to 
for  that  purpose  proved  unavailing,  he  was  at  last  fain  to 
try  more  decisive  measures. 

'•  I  wish  you  good-morning,  sir.  Excuse  me,  but  I  can 
hardly  be  mistaken,  —  Doctor  Tom,  I  presume?" 

And  without  waiting  to  get  further  assent  than  was 
to  be  gathered  from  the  other's  countenance,  he  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  Allow  me.  My  name  is  Grigg  —  Gabriel  Grigg.  We 
have  exchanged  letters,  I  believe  ;  that  is,  there  has  been 
a  bit  of  correspondence  between  us  relative  to  certain 
rooms  ;  if  not  rooms,  to  one  room?" 

"True,  one  room;  I  think  you  said  you  had  but  one. 
It  is  nearly  quite  ready  for  me  ;  is  that  so  ?" 

"  Quite  ready.  A  few  steps  only.  You  will  like  to 
look  at  it  this  morning?  Couple  of  hours  too  soon? 
No,  not  soon  enough?" 

"  An  hour  will  be  better.  Shall  I  expect  you,  or  will 
you  leave  the  direction?" 

To  which  question  Gabriel  Grigg,  having  first  looked 
at  his  watch,  replied  that  he  would  do  himself  the  pleas- 
ure to  call  round,  and  the  conference  was  ended. 

"  So  this  is  my  landlord,"  Doctor  Tom  said  to  himself, 
as  his  companion  vanished  out  of  sight.  "My  second 
acquaintance,  and  a  lawyer ;  my  first  acquaintance  a 
blacksmith.  I  think  I  like  the  first  better  than  the  sec- 
ond ;  but  I  hope  the  order  is  not  to  go  on  long  in  that 
way." 

And  was  that  another  sigh  ?  Probably  not.  He  had  not 
yet  come  to  his  first  cigar ;  but  it  was  not  far  ofi".  Doctor 
Tom  smokes.  A  cigar  lasts  him  about  an  hour,  and  not 
till  then  comes  his  second. 

And  as  the  fragrance  curled  up  lazily  under  his  capa- 
cious nostrils  and  lost  itself   in  the   thick   beard,   the 
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smoker  ruminated.  Very  likely,  if  we  know  him  long, 
we  shall  find  him  thus  engaged  frequently. 

Gabriel  Grigg  reappeared  punctually  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment, and  the  two  proceeded  together  on  their  way 
to  that  gentleman's  ofiice.  Dfector  Tom  was  not  in  a 
loquacious  mood,  and  his  guide,  always  miserable  unless 
he  could  invent  some  escape  from  the  status  quo,  made  a 
plunge  and  broke  the  silence  as  follows :  — 

"  You  came  upon  us  in  the  night.  Doctor  Tom.  Not 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  —  not  at  all ;  not  a  falling  star, 
neither  an  exhalation  out  of  the  ground,  — not  at  all ;  but 
between  two  days,  you  know,  —  a  sort  of  blessing  in  dis- 
guise," which  the  other,  unable  to  catch  the  drift  of,  if 
there  was  any,  supposed  was  an  offering  in  the  facetious 
line,  not  yet  understanding  this  new  acquaintance  fully ; 
in  fact,  rather  wondering  at  him. 

But,  as  if  to  let  it  be  known  at  once  that  he  made 
no  pretensions  in  that  way  himself,  being  of  a  more 
practical  turn,  he  simply  inquired :  — 

"Are  there  any  minerals  in  these  hills,  Mr.  Grigg? 
Were  you  born  here  yourself?" 

Which  question,  though  far  enough  from  being  so  in- 
tended, might  have  fairly  been  considered  one  after  Mr. 
Grigg's  own  heart,  and  an  apt  quid  pro  quo  for  his  own 
inconsequent,  ill-balanced  periods. 

"Yes  —  no  —  that  is,  speaking  of  myself,  no  ;  speaking 
of  minerals,  should  say,  yes.  If  not  minerals,  what  then? 
Stones,  perhaps,  Doctor  Tom.  Yes,  stones  or  minerals  ; 
most  likely  both." 

Which  most  satisfactory  conclusion  brought  them  to 
another  at  least  equally  so ;  to  wit,  the  conclusion  of 
their  walk,  and  Mr.  Grigg's  office. 

The  room  which  the  lawyer  had  been  fitting  up  for  his 
new  tenant,  upon  examination,  pi-oved  quite  satisfactory, 
with  a  single  exception :  there  was  too  much  light,  —  a 
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defect  easily  remedied.  One  window  might  be  tried  first 
as  an  experiment,  and,  if  that  did  not  suffice,  a  second 
should  also  be  boarded  up,  when  blinds  would  doubtless 
do  the  rest  of  the  business ;  all  difficulty  as  to  the  In- 
creased outlay  made  necessary  by  the  change  quickly 
disposed  of  by  the  doctor's  cheerful  assent  to  undertake 
for  the  same. 

"  It  is  one  year  with  a  privilege  of  adding  as  many  as  I 
please,  I  believe,"  Doctor  Tom  remarked,  as  he  received 
the  key  from  the  hands  of  his  landlord. 

"It  is  so  expressed  in  the  lease,  and  I  have  made  the 
payments  quarterly,"  Gabriel  Grigg  replied.  "No  objec- 
tion to  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"None  whatever,"  rejilied  the  other;  "only  you  will 
see  to  it  that  I  am  prompted."  And  the  necessary  shelves 
having  been  stipulated  for,  to  receive  the  library  he  was 
expecting,  the  arrangement  was  consummated,  and  the 
interview  came  to  a  close. 

"  Yes,"  said  Doctor  Tom  to  himself,  as  he  walked  mus- 
ingly away,  while  an  exj^ression  very  grave — it  was  too 
free  from  anything  like  regret  to  be  called  a  sad  one  — 
rested  uj^on  his  face ;  "yes,  books  must  be  my  compan- 
ions more  than  ever  now,  and  my  solace  too.  But  I 
might  have  known  this  always,  —  did  know  it." 

And  as  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Silas  Tooth- 
aker\s  shop,  to  keep  his  promise  of  the  previous  day,  he 
continued  his  soliloquy :  — 

"  This  smith  must  furnish  me  a  few  tools,  and  I  will  try 
what  these  hills  are  made  of.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
be,  and  I  am  sure  of  myself,  I  think.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  mistake  there ;  and  if  that  is  right,  all  is  right. 
I  shall  Avork  into  it  by  and  by ;  and  when  these  people  come 
to  know  me,  we  shall  manage  to  get  on,  I  hope.  Besides, 
I  do  not  know  theyn  yet  any  more  than  I  know  what 
treasures  are  hidden  in  these  rocks.    Courage,  courage." 
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With  which  words  upon  his  lips,  and  calling  up  a  new 
brightness  into  his  face,  he  reached  the  shop  of  the  black- 
smith. He  found  him  engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation 
with  a  third  party,  explaining,  apparently,  something 
connected  with  his  craft,  to  which  the  other  was  listening. 
They  were  so  occupied  that  neither  of  them  had  noticed 
his  presence  there  ;  and  the  smith,  having  got  through  with 
his  explanation,  said  to  his  companion  :  — 

"In  course,  squire,  you  haven't  run  across  the  new 
doctor  yet.  Brought  his  horse  here  last  night  —  lame 
you  know  —  to  find  out  what  ailed  him.  There  was  a 
right  smart  chance  o'  company  in  the  shop,  and  I  let  'em 
have  my  sentiments  off-hand  about." 

A  movement  hei-e  on  the  part  of  the  visitor  at  the  door 
had  the  effect  to  cut  short  the  sentence,  and  Doctor  Tom 
came  forward  towards  where  they  were  standing. 

"  I  came,  to  keep  my  promise  of  last  night,  and  to  thank 
my  friend  here  for  his  sei*vices.  Am  I  interrupting  you  ?  " 
he  inquired,  directing  his  remark  chiefly  to  the  smith, 
and  the  rich  melody  of  his  voice,  few  as  the  words  were 
he  had  uttered,  did  not  escape  their  notice. 

"Not  the  least  grain  in  the  world,  doctor  —  Doctor 
Tom,"  replied  the  smith,  his  eye  twinkling  like  one  of 
the  sparks  from  his  own  forge.  "  Turned  out  just  as  I 
thought  about  the  colt ;  a  little  pinched  in  the  shoeing  of 
her ;  that's  all .  She'll  come  round  all  right  in  a  day  or 
two.     Mighty  fine  colt,  I  call  her." 

Then,  turning  roimd  a  little  towards  his  customer,  he 
continued :  — 

"  Him  I  was  just  a-speaking  of,  squire.  Squire  Bowker, 
Doctor  Tom ;  Doctor  Tom,  Squire  Bowker ;  Asa  Bowker, 
Doctor  Tom." 

Thus  introduced,  the  two  men  exchanged  salutations, 
and  Doctor  Tom  said :  — 

"  My  first  entry  into   Slackwater  was  attended  with 
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good  fortune.  I  hardly  counted  upon  finding  the  help  I 
needed  so  late  at  night." 

•'  If  what  I  hear  is  true,  which  I  trust  it  may  be,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  and  you  have  come  to  spend  some  time 
in  Slackwater,  we  will  hope  your  good  fortune  will  not 
end  there.  We  are  a  plain  people  up  he"re,  Doctor  Tom, 
and  you  must  take  us  as  you  find  us." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  he  said,  "  if  the  rule  is  to  work 
both  ways,  and  they  say  it  is  a  poor  one  that  does  not." 

"  We  must  give  and  take,  —  all  dependent  on  each  other 
in  this  world.  Doctor  Tom ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  to  you. 
It  was  my  work  that  kept  the  shop  open  so  late  last  night, 
and  I  owe  many  a  good  turn  to  my  friend  Silas,  here." 

"And  who's  a  better  right,  I  want  to  know  ? "  chimed 
in  the  smith ;  "for  where's  the  man  or'woman  in  this  'ere 
village  that  hasn't  had  a  good  turn  done  'em  by  Asa 
Bowker.f     Not  a  one,  and  every  body  know3.it." 

Letting  his  eye  rest  a  little  carefully  upon  the  subject 
of  this  eulogy,  Doctor  Tom  found  nothing  to  contradict 
its  truth.  "To  be  sure,"  he  said  to  himself,  repeating 
his' late  thoughts,  "I  do  not  know  them  yet ; "  and  going 
on  a  little  further :  "  if  this  man  has  not  got  a  big  heart 
and  a  clear  conscience,  my  old  gift  has  left  me." 

"  You  see  what  it  is  to  have  friends.  Doctor  Tom ;  and 
if,  like  Silas  here,  they  put  it  a  little  strong,  now  and 
then,  we  manage  to  swallow  the  most  of  it  somehow; 
not  half  so  hard  to  take  as  some  of  your  medicines. 
How  many  of  us  must  promise  to  need  your  services  in 
order  to  keep  you  with,  us?  Or  is  that  point  settled 
already  ?  " 

"  I  have  consented  to  take  you  on  trust  for  a  year,"  he 
replied,  as  something  like  a  smile  came  into  his  face ; 
"that  is,  unless  I  forfeit  my  rent,  or  run  away  in  the 
night,  as  I  came  here.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  very 
mireasonable." 
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Asa  Bowker,  having  matters  of  his  own  to  look  after, 
now  took  his  leave,  promising  to  see  Doctor  Tom  again, 
and  thinking  to  himself  what  a  fine  voice  he  had,  and  his 
manner  so  agreeable. 

"  There !  "  exclaimed  the  smith,  as  his  eye  followed  the 
departing  visitor,  "there  goes,  as  you  may  say,  the 
village  of  Slackwater  on  legs;  or  if  not,  the  life  on't. 
His  mills,  —  most  of  'em  down  yonder  belongs  to  him,  — 
no  more  runs  by  water  than  this  'ere  village  runs  by  Asa 
Bowker.  He's  the  life  and  soul  on't,  and  just  to  see  the 
man,  who'd  ever  think  it  ?  Never  sets  himself  up  over  a 
body,  as  if  he  was  a  lord." 

"He  seems  to  have  one  pretty  good  friend,"  Doctor 
Tom  suggested,  having  nothing  else  in  reply. 

"  A  good  friend  !  Just  go  down  amongst  his  men  afore 
you  talk  about  friends,  and  hear  what  they've  got  to  say 
about  it.  Friends,  eh?  I  guess  so.  See  him  once, 
you've  seen  him  always.  Aint  no  difference.  Agrees 
with  himself,  —  that's  the  way  I  put  it,  —  tallies  all 
around;  gray  eyes,  and  gray's  his  color  right  through, 
down  to  his  jacket  and  trowsers.  He's  all  of  a  piece,  he 
is." 

"  Hardly  reached  his  prime  yet,  my  eyes  tell  me ;  or 
not  beyond  it,"  his  hearer  remarked,  as  the  smith's 
harangue  halted  a  little. 

"  You  may  say  that;  same  this  twenty  year.  Always 
steps  it  off  like  that ;  quick  and  spry  as  a  kitten ;  never 
least  bit  in  the  world  flustered  though,  for  all.  Likes  a 
joke,  Asa  do,  first-rate,  if  he  don't  look  it.  He  mayn't 
be  as  big  round  as  some,  but  just  wait  and  hear  him 
laugh  once.  And  no  wonder.  Trouble  never  touches 
him,  only  once  when  his  boy  died.  There's  Deacon 
Sample  now,  —  Asa's  a  deacon  himself,  but  he  don't  go 
by  it,  —  Sample  don't  go  by  no  other ;  name  o'  Zebulon 
aint  no  sort  o'  use  to  him ;  he's  a  catching  it  all  the  time. 
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Big  family  to  begin  with ;  seven  of  'em,  and  all  daughters, 
on  the  deacon's  hands,  you  see  j  bouncing  gi-eat  gals ; 
one  piece  o'  silk  aint  nowhere ;  wouldn't  begin  to  go 
round ;  so  it's  a  pesky  hard  pull  on  the  deacon,  them 
gals  ;  one  pew  won't  hold  'em ;  belong  to  the  church,  you 
know,  whole  batch ;  seems  as  if  that's  what  makes  him 
so  short,  not  much  higher  nor  his  counter ;  sort  o'  keeps 
him  down  like  ;  nothing  agin  Sample,  though,  I  aint." 

"Your  friend  you  have  been  speaking  of — nothing 
seems  to  have  kept  him  down." 

"Well,  Squire  Bowker  is  tall  now,  that's  a  fact," 
replied  the  other,  showing,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
could  enjoy  a  laugh  himself.  "  And  there  you  have  him 
again.  He's  tall  right  through;  his  body's  tall  and  his 
head's  tall.  The  Bowkers,  so  they  say,  has  been  so 
always;  old  family  here,  you  know;  but  there's  Aunt 
Deborah  —  she's  short  enough." 

"  Who  is  Aunt  Deborah?  "  Doctor  Tom  inquired,  won- 
dering if  he  had  not  been  twice  foi'tunate  in  this  his  first 
acquaintance  in  Slackwater,  so  communicative  he  found 
him. 

"To  be  sure  you  haven't  been  here  a  day  yet;  but 
you'll  soon  find  her  out.  K  she  aint  tall,  like  Asa,  she's 
spry ;  a  kitten's  nothing  to  her.  She's  Asa's  sister,  older 
nor  he  is,  —  some  says  twenty  year  older;  but,  then, 
years  don't  trouble  her  much.  Old  Time  don't  know  how 
to  take  her,  I  guess.  She's  too  queer ;  and  if  she  can't 
slip  through  his  fingers,  nobody  can't.  And  then  there's 
Kitty ;  she  aint  tall  neither." 

"  Is  that  another  sister  ?  " 

"  No ;  that's  his  daughter,  Kitty  is.  Takes  more  after 
her  mother.  Touch  her,  if  you  want  to  touch  Asa,  — sets 
more  by  her  than  by  all  his  mills,  twice  over ;  —  reason 
enough,  too.  She's  a  girl  for  you,  Kitty  Bowker  is! 
When  you  find  a  match  for  her,  you've  got  something  to 
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do,  I  tell  ye.  Touch  her,  if  you  want  to  touch  Asa !  Ask 
the  village ! " 

"I  had  almost  forgot  one  part  of  my  en-and,"  Doctor 
Tom  here  interposed.  "I  want  a  few  tools,  which  I  think 
you  can  make  for  me  ;  very  simple  as  I  will  explain." 

Having  done  which,  and  left  some  directions  for  the 
garrulous  smil;Ji,  Doctor  Tom  took  his  leave,  pondering 
over  what  he  had  just  been  listening  to,  and  repeating  to 
himself  the  second  time,  "Yes,  I  do  not  know  them  yet 
any  more  than  I  do  these  rocks." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TWO  CHAMPIONS. 

The  next  day  was  a  marked  one  in  Silas  Toothaker's 
calendar.  He  could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  had 
received  so  many  calls,  and  had  been  the  object  of  so 
much  attention.  The  possessor  of  a  State  secret  has  often 
had  less  bestowed  upon  him.  Perhaps  if  it  had  been 
known  how  large  a  share  of  the  conversation  he  had 
engrossed  to  himself  in  that  interview  of  the  previous 
day  with  Doctor  Tom,  and  still  more,  how  large  a  part  of 
it  had  been  directed  to  giving  rather  than  acquiring  infor- 
mation, he  would  not  have  risen  so  much  in  importance. 
One  tiling  was  self-evident  —  as  he  had  failed  himself  to 
glean  a  single  item  from  his  visitor  as  to  his  past  history 
or  his  future  intentions,  not  having,  in  fact,  put  out  a 
single  feeler  in  that  direction,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  others,  even  had  he  been  inclined 
to  do  so. 

Among  the  many  who  had  been  attracted  to  his  shop, 
and  had  gone  away  as  empty  as  they  came,  not  one  was 
more  disappointed  than  Bartholomew  Stigmat.  The  smith 
had  stolen  a  march  on  him ;  and  whereas,  being  a  vender 
of  drugs,  he  had  calculated  with  great  certainty  upon 
being  one  of  the  first  to  take  the  new  arrival  captive,  his 
claim  had  been  postponed  to  let  in  his  rival ;  and  having 
from  his  own  door  all  through  the  day  watched  with  envi- 
ous eyes  the  honors  that  were  falling  so  thick  upon  him, 
he  was  fain,  at  last,  to  join  the  tide,  and  add  still  another 
contribution  in  his  own  person. 
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"  I  almost  wondered  you  hadn't  dropped  in  afore, 
Bart,"  said  the  smith,  saluting  him  as  he  entered,  and 
well  divining  what  had  brought  him  there  and  what  his 
thoughts  were.  "You  must  think  I  can't  help  being 
about  pumped  dry  by  this  time.  Like  as  not,  though, 
you've  been  a-pounding  over  that  mortar  o'  yourn,  and 
haven't  seen  'em  a-coming  and  a-going  ever  since  morn- 
ing." 

"  You  don't  say ! "  replied  the  visitor,  muttering  some- 
thing about  his  back  shop,  and  his  having  been  engaged 
there  most  of  the  day.     "Have  there  been  so  many  ?  " 

"  Just  a  raft  on  'em.  Aint  hardly  done  a  stroke  o'  work 
the  whole  blessed  day  for  'em,  a-pegging  away  at  me  like 
mad;  never  saw  the  beat  on't.  You'd  a  thought  every 
man  in  the  village  had  drawed  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  and 
that  the  doctor  had  come  up  here  onny  just  to  hand  it  over 
to  'em.  Beats  everything.  I  s'pose  you've  had  your  eye 
on  him,  Bart;  taken  a  sort  o'  observation  o'  him  out- 
side ?  " 

.  "It's  likely  I  have,  and,  what's  more,  read  into  him. 
My  mind's  made  up,  without  his  coming  into  my  shop.  I 
can  read  him  through  and  through.  When  you  see  a  man 
with  a  down-look  like  that,  it's  no  use  a-running  round  to 
find  out  about  Mm.  You  needn't  think  that's  what  brought 
me  over  to-night." 

"  I'm  always  so  glad  to  see  you,  Bart,  'taint  much  mat- 
ter what  brings  you.  I  was  a-thinking,  though,  mebbe 
that  was  your  errand.  But  if  your  mind  is  made  up,  it 
don't  hold  to  reason  that  I'm  a-going  to  fight  agin  your 
opinion,  from  anything  I've  found  out  about  the  man." 

"  You  make  it  a  point  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  o'  the 
question  from  what  I'm  on  always.  Si  Tootliaker,  and  no 
doubt  you've  swallowed  his  story,  and  mean  to  stand  up 
for  him,  and  you're  welcome.  Folks  say,  though,  you 
didn't  make  no  great  of  a  haul,  after  all." 
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"  P'raps  I  did,  pVaps  I  didn't;  but  I'd  as  soon  trust  to 
my  ears  as  to  your  eyes,  Bart,  sharp  as  you  think  they 
are ;  and  for  hitting  a  nail  on  the  head,  I'm  not  sure  but  a 
blacksmith's  hammer's  as  good  as  a  potecary's  pestle. 
I've  known  you  to  miss  wide  enough  in  your  day,  and 
'twouldn't  surprise  me  if  j'ou  missed  wide  this  time. 
You'll  want  to  sell  him  some  o'  your  drugs  arter  a  while 
p'raps,  and  as  I'd  hate  awfully  to  see  any  harm  come  to 
ye,  I  advise  ye  to  keep  that  ere  mouth  o'  yourn  shut  tol'ble 
close." 

"  What  I  do  wonder  at,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  and  what 
a  good  many  besides  me  wonders  at,  is,  that  he  didn't 
bring  letters  of  introduction  to  somebody  more  of  his  own 
standing ;  to  the  minister  or  Squire  Bowker,  for  instance, 
instead  o'  bringing  'em  to  you.  Si,  who  are  only  a  black- 
smith." 

"Or,  if  not  to  the  minister  or  Squire  Bowker,  to  Bar- 
tholomew Stigmat,  apotecary;  how  would  that  do? 
P'raps  then  them  eyes  o'  yourn  would  a'  seen  another 
color.  How  do  you  know  but  he's  a  keeping  youni  back  ? 
He  had  quite  a  talk  with  the  squire  yesterday  in  the  shop 
here,  and  may  a'  given  him  letters  far's  I  know.  Mebbe 
your  turn'U  come  to-morrow,  Bart,  and  if  I  was  you,  I 
w^ouldn't  be  down-hearted  along  of  it.  P'raps  he's  got 
letters  for  you." 

Except  for  the  sly  twinkle  in  the  smith's  eye,  his  words 
might  have  awaliened  the  hopes  of  his  listener  even  at 
this  late  hour.  His  forthcoming  rejily,  however,  showed 
that  he  was  not  to  be  thus  ensnared. 

"I  can  wait  if  he  can ;  wait  till  some  of  these  stories  a- 
going  the  rounds  are  cleared  up,  anyhow.  Folks  here 
have  about  settled  down  on  one  thing  —  he  aint  a  church- 
goer, no  more'n  you  are  yourself.  Si  Toothakor." 

"  Sartain  sure  o'  that,  ai-e  ye?  Well,  if  you're  in  the 
church,  and  I  aint,  you  can't  pump  me,  Bart.    So  fur  as 
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that  goes,  a  sinner's  as  good  as  a  saint ;  and  it'll  take  a 
longer  pole  than  you've  got,  and  one  o'  your  plasters  to 
boot,  to  draw  water  out  o'  my  well." 

"Yes,  or  truth  either,"  the  other  retorted,  angrily,  now 
quite  exasperated  by  the  smith's  words  and  still  more 
irritating  manner. 

"Like  enough,  like  enough,"  he  rejoined,  as  coolly  as 
ever.  "My  trath's  as  good  as  your  medicine,  any  day; 
but  it  won't  cure  everything  or  everybody,  any  more'n  it'll 
cure  a  fool  to  bray  him  in  your  mortar." 

And,  as  his  visitor  rose  to  depart,  he  added :  — 

"  K  the  doctor  hands  you  that  letter  in  a  day  or 
two,  let  your  friends  hear  about  it,  Bart;  that's  a  good 
fellow." 

Then,  as  if  a  still  additional  thought  had  just  struck 
him,  he  said :  — 

"  Just  one  word  more  afore  you  go,  Bart.  Did  you 
ever  work  out  that  'ere  little  puzzle  I  give  you  to  do?" 

"  Puzzle !     What  puzzle  do  you  mean  ?" 

"'Taint  possible  you've  gone  and  forgot  it?  'Twas 
something  like  this  :  why  you,  Bartholomew  Stigmat,  be 
the  strongest  man  in  this  'ere  village  of  Slackwater  ? 
Do  you  give  it  up?" 

"  You're  always  up  to  some  deviltry  or  other.  Si,  —  full 
o'  your  quips  and  cranks  ;  and  I've  got  something  better 
to  do  than  to  worry  my  brains  over  your  nonsense,  let 
alone  your  wickedness.  I  know  you  of  old,  Silas,  and 
I've  a  most  done  trying  to  believe  that  you'll  ever  be 
brought  into  the  kingdom." 

"  Well,  Bart,  seeing  as  how  you  do  have  so  much  to 
look  arter,  —  the  church  on  your  hands,  and  all  that,  —  I 
don't  mind  saving  you  the  trouble  o'  hunting  it  out,  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  that  puzzle  myself,  and  the  true  answer 
to't.    You've  heard  the  lines,  in  course,  — 
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" '  And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees.' 

Now,  I  want  to  know  who's  a  stronger  man  than  him 
who  makes  Satan  tremble,  which  you  must  'a'  done 
more'n  once,  Bart;  for,  if  you  aint  that  weakest  saint 
that's  made  mention  of  in  them  lines,  then  1  wonder  who 
he  can  be ;  that's  all." 

Among  the  visitors  who  had  paid  their  respects  to  the 
smith  in  such  unusual  numbers  Gabriel  Grigg  is  worthy 
of  special  notice.  He  was  Doctor  Tom's  landlord.  Who, 
if  not  he,  should  be  in  his  confidence  ?  Who,  if  not  he, 
ought  to  be  able  to  speak  by  authority  on  the  subject 
which  now  engrossed  public  attention  ?  His  claims  were 
surely  on  a  par  with  the  smith's,  who  had  done  little 
more  than  shoe  the  stranger's  horse,  and,  perhaps,  ex- 
change a  score  more  or  less  of  idle  words  with  him. 

One  thing  was  agreed  on  all  hands  —  that  what  these 
two  together  did  not  know  on  the  subject  nobody  knew. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  did  know  about  as  much  as  the 
other,  which  was  nothing  at  all.  Each  of  them  was 
willing  to  trade  his  own  spurious  wares  for  what  each 
believed  to  be  the  more  genuine  goods  of  the  other.  It 
was  a  hope  of  that  kind  which  had  brought  the  lawyer  on 
this  visit  to  Silas  Toothaker's  shop. 

"  Good-morning,  Squire  Grigg.  Got  a  tenant  at  last, 
eh?"  the  smith  said,  as  the  other  entered  the  shop, 
determined  to  be  ahead  of  his  visitor. 

"Yes;  new  tenant,"  the  other  assented,  in  a  downright 
way  not  usual  with  him. 

"Likely  man,  as  I  make  him  out,"  the  smith  sug- 
gested. "Sociable,  very;  found  him  so  yourself;  eh. 
Squire  Grigg?" 

To  which  Gabriel  Grigg  gave  assent;  again  without 
eating  his  own  words,  as  in  tliis  instance,  to  have  been 
consistent  with  truth,  he  ought  to  have  done. 
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*'  I  s'pose  he  told  you  where  he  hails  from  ?"  the  smith 
put  forth,  semi-interrogatively,  in  a  tone  that  implied 
that  he,  at  least,  was  posted  on  that  point. 

"  That's  what  they  are  all  trying  to  find  out,"  the  law- 
yer responded.  "Didn't  appear  to  me  he  cared  that 
everybody  should  know  that;  not  just  yet,  that  is. 
Where  did  he  tell  you  he  comes  from?"  he  inquired,  in 
an  easy,  confiding  way. 

The  smith  was  not  to  be  taken  by  chaff  like  that.  In 
native  wit  and  penetration  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
his  visitor,  and  he  replied :  — 

•'Just  what  I  said  to  myself,  squire;  don't  care  to 
have  everybody  know  that,  he  don't ;  that  is,  as  you  put 
it  yourself,  not  just  yet.  My  opinion's  the  same  as  yours. 
Squire  Grigg." 

And,  picking  up  his  hammer  again,  in  a  more  careless 
tone  than  he  had  been  using,  he  added :  — 

*'  Talked  him  over  a  little,  I  and  the  boys,  you  know, 
that  first  night ;  about  his  age  and  that.  Set  him  some- 
wheres  about  fifty,  I  did.  How  is  that  for  a  guess,  in 
your  opinion.  Squire  Grigg  ?  " 

Gabriel  Grigg  was  beginning  to  take  rather  a  despon- 
dent view  as  to  any  results  his  errand  might  yield ;  but 
he  was  not  quite  ready  to  fly  the  field,  so,  returning  to 
the  charge,  without  giving  heed  to  the  other's  questions, 
he  said :  — 

"  Foul  is  foul,  and  fair  is  fair,  Mr.  Toothaker.  He  is  a 
stranger  among  us,  and  it  is  not  for  you  or  me  to  betray 
his  confidence.  He  has  his  reasons,  most  likely ;  if  not 
reasons,  a  reason.  Was  it  York,  he  told  you,  did  you 
say?"    . 

"No,  not  York;  leastwise,  didn't  tell  me  York,"  the 
smith  replied,  which  was  doubtless  true.  "  I  was  speak- 
ing of  his  age,  squire." 

It  was  evidently  no  use;  so  the  lawyer  gave  it  up. 
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Resorting  now  to  that  old  trick  he  was  addicted  to  of 
going  by  contraries,  in  a  half-soliloquizing  way,  rather 
than  addressing  his  companion,  he  said :  — 

"Sets  him  at  fifty,  eh?  More  like  divide  by  two, — 
that's  twenty-five.  If  not  by  two,  what  then  ?  Call  it 
thirty.    It  is  thirty.    Set  him  at  thirty,  Mr.  Toothaker." 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  this  and  other  similar  dia- 
logues was  living  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  gossip  of 
wliich  he  was  the  prolific  occasion;  his  thoughts,  just 
now,  more  occupied  with  conjectures  as  to  the  kind  of 
people  with  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot  than  with  vain 
imaginings  as  to  the  opinions  these  sharp  observers  had 
formed  of  him  the  observed.  He  had  been  beai-ing  him- 
self with  a  certain  reserve,  for  that  was  natural  to  him 
always ;  but  for  a  man  who  knows  he  can  afi'ord  to  wait, 
that  is  not  wholly  a  disadvantage ;  in  the  long  nm,  is 
rather  a  help. 

There  was  one  waiting,  however,  that  for  his  library, 
which  had  not  yet  come  to  hand,  he  was  wearying  of  a 
little ;  when,  at  last  —  it  was  only  the  fourth  day  after  his 
own  arrival  —  that  came  to  an  end.  This  end  proved  to 
be,  at  the  same  time,  a  beginning;  he  found  his  first 
employment  and  his  first  interruption. 

He  had  already  fallen  into  the  company  of  Asa  Bowker 
once  or  twice  since  their  first  coming  together  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  and  was  not  ill-pleased,  when,  on 
looking  up  from  his  stooping  position  there  among  his 
boxes,  where  he  was  unpacking  his  books,  he  found 
looking  down  upon  him  the  gray  eyes  of  the  mill-owner ; 
himself  accompanied  now  by  a  third  party,  whose  eyes 
were  of  another  color  altogether;  which  does  not  mean 
that  they  were  black,  even  if  it  did,  on  the  instant,  convey 
that  impression  to  the  reader.  They  were  not  black, 
although  it  is  ten  to  one  that  nine  out  of  ten  would  have 
BO  remembered  them,  and  so  described  them.    Brown, 
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probably?  Xo,  not  brown.  Something  then,  it  is  likely, 
approaching  a  blue  color?  Yes,  right;  if  you  mix  it 
dark  enough. 

"One  will  know  where  to  find  you,  now  that  your 
treasures  have  arrived,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Bowker,  — 
he  of  the  gray  eyes,  —  addressing  the  doctor.  "  We  have 
been  here  once  before  without  finding  you ;  "  saying  which 
he  proceeded  to  introduce  his  companion. 

•'Rev.  Herbert  Broome,  our  minister.  Doctor  Tom." 
And,  as  the  two  shook  hands  together,  he  added:  "Mr. 
Broome  only  precedes  you  a  few  months  ;  but,  I  believe,  he 
has  done  looking  upon  himself  as  a  stranger,  and  so  have 
we,  —  a  good  example  I  hope  you  will  not  be  slow  to 
follow.  Doctor  Tom." 

"  Rather  neatly  done,  Mr.  Gray  Eyes,"  thought  Doctor 
Tom,  "  for  a  man  who  runs  mills."    And  he  replied :  — 

"  Not  a  very  difficult  example,  if  my  few  days'  experi- 
ence is  to  be  trusted.  Small  as  the  advantage  is  which 
30U  say  belongs  to  Mr.  Broome,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to 
envy  him  the  possession  of  it." 

"If  a  good  example  always  found  as  much  to  second 
it,"  said  he  of  the  blue  eyes,  "  as  the  one  my  friend  here 
has  commended  to  you  finds  in  himself,  it  would  be  some- 
thing worth  while.  He  fii-st  makes  you  feel  at  home,  and, 
having  got  thus  far,  he  loses  no  time  in  improving  the 
opportunity  he  has  been  the  occasion  of;  —  he  makes  you 
see  how  very  pleasant  it  is.  How  do  you  like  Slackwater, 
Doctor  Tom?" 

"I  might  say,  better  and  better,  though  that  would  be  a 
little  equivocal  perhaps,  seeing  that  this  is  only  my 
fourth  day  here.  The  situation  is  peculiar,  and  strikes 
me  as  very  fine,  especially  the  part  of  it  you  call  Upper 
Slackwater.  The  range  of  hills  on  tlie  north  aflbrds  pro- 
tection, while  the  open  view  in  other  directions  must  be 
quite  a  delight  to  the  eye  a  month  or  two  later,  —  well- 
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arranged  for  health,  too,  as  well  as  comfort,  if  I  may 
speak  professionally  §o  early,"  he  said,  smiling  pleasantly. 
And  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  continued :  — 

"  I  have  not  learned  yet  about  my  predecessor.  Did  he 
die  of  starvation,  or  from  want  of  exercise  ?  " 

"  Or,  why  not  ask  if  he  had  to  leave  Slackwater  before 
he  could  die  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Bowker,  laughing  at  the 
other's  way  of  putting  it.  "  There  would  seem  to  be  little 
danger  of  your  dying  from  want  of  something  to  do,  if 
all  these  books  are  to  be  read  first.  We  shall  be  heard 
asking,  —  something  after  the  fashion  of  your  friend  the 
blacksmith,  — '  are  we  so  sick  as  that,  and  only  vil- 
lagers ? ' " 

And,  as  Mr.  Broome  joined  in  the  laugh  with  the 
speaker,  and  Doctor  Tom  looked  a  little  blank,  Mr. 
Bowker  added :  — 

"  Which  requires  explanation.  My  friend,  Mr.  Broome, 
has  a  few  books  himself,  —  perhaps  as  many  as  there  are 
here ;  perhaps  more  ;  enough,  it  would  seem,  at  any  rate, 
to  frighten  the  smith,  who  was  there  one  day  taking  a 
measure  ;  and  having  allowed  his  eye  to  range  over  them, 
he  simply  said  :  '  Am  I  so  wicked  as  that,  I  wonder,  and 
only  a  blacksmith  ?  What  then  would  it  take  for  a '  — 
when  he  stopped  short,  leaving  the  gap  to  be  filled  as  one 
may  incline.  You  never  will  make  the  people  up  here 
believe  there  are  diseases  enough  to  require  all  these  vol- 
umes, Doctor  Tom." 

"  Luckily  the  larger  part  of  them  are  not  professional," 
he  replied.  "  We  can  plead  one  excuse,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Mr.  Broome,  "  for  new  books  in  our  profession,  which 
you  cannot,  —  we  have  to  contend  with  a  great  many  new 
diseases,  whereas  you  have  but  the  one  old  one  to  fight 
against." 

"One  body  perhaps,  but  a  good  many  heads,  —  two 
sometimes  growing  where  one  is   cut  off,"  Mr.  Broome 
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replied.  "Hercules  did  not  kill  the  Hydra  at  last,-  he 
only  buried  his  head  under  a  rock,  which  seems  to  mean 
you  must  not  insist  upon  a  perfect  cure  always,  but  must 
be  content  with  a  mitigation.  I  heard  one  of  your  breth- 
ren say  once,  that  he  could  always  conquer  the  disease,  if 
the  patient  would  only  live  long  enough." 

"  We  do  not  have  to  live  long,  any  of  us,  to  find  out' how 
much  is  true  with  an  '  if  going  before  it,  and,  what  is 
worse  still,  how  little  is  true  without  it, "  Doctor  Tom 
replied.  •*  It  is  a  short  word,  Mr.  Broome,  but  it  is  made 
to  bridge  very  wide  chasms,  —  a  bridge  in  constant  use, 
and  yet  transporting  nobody,  imless  that  is  too  much  like 
a  riddle.  I  suppose  the  patient  would  get  well  himself, 
without  a  doctor  at  all,  'if  he  could  only  live  long 
enough." 

And  as  his  landlord,  Gabriel  Grigg,  here  joined  the 
party,  a  few  steps,  however,  still  separating  them,  he 
added : — 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Grigg  now,  come  to  make  the  professional 
trio  complete,  — the  Church,  the  Law,  and  the  Esculapian 
art,  all  represented.  Which  of  the  three,  I  wonder, 
deprived  of  the  convenient  crutch  that  short  word  affords, 
would  most  feel  the  loss  ?  It  will  fall  upon  you,  I  think, 
Mr.  Bowker,  to  act  as  umpire." 

"  Among  such  a  set  of  cripples,  to  decide  which  would 
bo  the  greatest  suflferer,  is  that  it  ?"  he  replied,  laughing 
heartily,  as  he  apparently  enjoyed  Doctor  Tom's  way  of 
putting  it.  "I  see  you  have  got  the  law  in  the  middle, 
and  as  I  have  heard  that  is  the  safest  way  to  go,  I  will 
decide  in  favor  of —  or  is  it  against  ?  —  that  profession. 
Have  you  any  objections  to  offer  ?  "  he  inquired,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Grigg,  his  knowledge  of  certain  traits  that 
belonged  to  that  individual  having  much  to  do  with 
causing  his  decision  to  rest  where  it  did. 

♦ '  Obj  ections  ?  "  Gabriel  Grigg  responded,  as  he  now  came 
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forward,  a  not  unlikely  representative  of  the  cripple  he 
had  been  likened  to.  "  No,  not  any  objections  ;  perhaps 
a  suggestion  ;  or  if  not  a  suggestion,  a  qualifying  remark 
in  the  nature  of  a  distinction,  —  Lex  versalur  callidissimis 
discriminibus,  as  Coke  has  it.     And  when  you  ask  me  —  " 

'•  1  take  it  all  back ;  that  is,  if  I  may  do  so,"  Asa  Bowker 
broke  in,  interrupting  him,  and  laughing  more  heartily 
than  ever.  '•  I  thought  I  was  going  safely  in  the  middle ; 
but  when  I  said  the  law,  I  must  have  meant  the  church," — 
turning  as  he  spoke  towards  Mr.  Broome.  "  I  never  will 
think  of  the  law  as  a  cripple  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  It  appears  to  be  rather  a  long-legged  one,"  Doctor 
Tom  remarked,  as  Mr.  Broome  did  not  reply.  "  Perhaps 
you  were  thinking  of  what  makes  cripples.  Does  not  the 
law  sometimes  do  that,  Mr.  Grigg  ?  " 

"A  railroad  does  the  same,  Doctor  Tom,  sometimes, 
not  always.  Carries  most  of  'em  along  all  right,  —  cuts 
off  a  head  or  a  leg  now  and  then.  So  does  the  law. 
De  minimis  non  curat  lex,  —  that's  the  way  I  put  it,  Doc- 
tor Tom." 

"What  is  that  he  is  saying  about  ministers,  and  about 
curing  broken  legs?"  Asa  Bowker  inquired,  looking  in 
turn  first  at  his  friend,  Mr.  Broome,  and  then  at  Doctor 
Tom. 

"We  seem  to  be  getting  the  professions  mixed  up  a 
little,  —  yours  and  mine, — Mr.  Broome,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Grigg's  Latin,"  Doctor  Tom  said,  as  the  laugh  went  around 
provoked  by  Asa  Bowker's  question.  "Is  theology  to  be 
counted  among  the  cripples  who  need  the  support  of  the 
little  crutch  more  than  ever  in  these  days,  when  science 
prances  around  the  lists,  challenging  all  comers,  and 
brandishing  her  lance  so  jauntily,  not  to  say  haughtily?" 

"  I  doubt  if  either  science  or  theology  can  throw  away, 
the  ci-utch  just  yet,"  Mr.  Broome  replied.     "  Nor,  if  we 
are  honest  on  both  sides,  shall  we  have  much  to  cast  in 
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each  other's  faces.  We  are  both  trying,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  penetrate  the  rind  that  encloses  us." 

"The  rind?" 

"Yes,  the  rind  that  neither  the  tlieologian  or  the 
scientist  has  yet  been  able  to  instruct  humanity  how  to 
emerge  from.  The  seed  bursts  its  capsule  and  springs 
into  bloom.  The  butterfly  escapes  from  its  cell.  Man 
would  like  to  do  the  same.  He  makes  trial  of  credulity, 
which  lands  him  in  superstition.  He  flies  to  scepticism, 
and  falls  a  prey  to  another  snare  equall}^  fatal." 

"  But  the  remedy,  —  the  final  solution  ?" 

"Has  not  been  discovered.  One  thing  seems  plain 
enough :  that  despotism  is  not  the  world's  law  to  day,  nor 
can  anything  long  retain  its  hold  upon  man's  afl'ections, 
which  has  not  belonging  to  it  a  principle  of  concession, 
and  which,  on  one  side  of  it,  is  allied  to  humanity  in  its 
weakness  as  well  as  in  its  strength." 

"  Must  it  not,  too,  have  hidden  within  it  somewhere  a 
germ  of  poetry,  using  that  word  in  its  larger  sense  ?  " 

"  I  agree  to  that  fully.  Nor  would  I  tax  the  scientist 
as  being  vainglorious,  or  too  severe.  Superstition  was 
not  to  be  enticed  from  her  den  by  the  lute  or  the  dulcimer, 
nor  to  be  bound  by  silken  cords ;  and  science  has  been 
compelled  to  move  along  somewhat  with  the  grinding, 
erosive  force  and  remorseless  energy  of  the  glacier, 
bearing  away  with  it  much  good  soil,  and  here  and  there 
a  fragrant  flower,  as  it  crowds  itself  onward.  But  this  is 
only  at  the  first  onslaught.  In  the  coming  time  its  course 
may  be  more  like  a  river,  its  flow  gentle,  and  marked  on 
either  side  by  a  luxuriant  growth,  whose  seeds  it  has  first 
planted  and  then  fertilized." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

AT7NT  DEBORAH  —  MELLICENT. 

Aside  from  any  amiable  qualities  that  may  have  be- 
longed to  that  gentleman,  there  was  good  reason  why 
Herbert  Broome  had  not  been  suffered  to  remain  long  a 
stranger  on  his  coming  to  Slackwater.  Exhausted  by  the 
protracted  discussions  that  preceded  his  settlement,  the 
combatants  were  not  indisposed  to  rest  upon  their  arms. 
They  were  only  too  glad  to  accept  peace,  and,  as  if  to 
atone  for  their  war  of  words  lately  expended  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  the  unfortunate  candidates,  who,  being 
dismissed,  had  left  a  clear  field  for  their  successful  rival, 
they  now  lavished  upon  the  object  of  their  choice  confec- 
tions and  adulations  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
they  had  before  dealt  out  severe  judgments  and  bitter 
herbs. 

Not  tarrying  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  those  undig- 
nified clapperclawings,  and  the  exacerbations  consequent 
upon  them,  a  single  instance  will  suffice  to  show  to  what 
extremities  these  good  people  sometimes  proceeded ;  it 
being  worth  while  to  note  how  even  a  mere  side  issue 
could  kindle. the  ardor  of  the  disputants  into  a  fierce 
flame. 

Bartholomew  Stigmat,  if  not  to  be  spoken  of  the  same 
day  with  Deacon  Sample  as  a  pillar  in  the  church,  was, 
in  his  way,  a  very  active  member,  his  energetic  watch- 
fulness and  boisterous  advocacy  never  seen  to  gi-eater 
advantage  than  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
more  quiet  support  rendered  by  Asa  Bowker,  who,  officer 
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in  the  church  as  he  was,  could  hardly  be  counted  as 
much  more  than  selvedge,  whose  humble  business  it  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  merely  to  keep  the  cloth  from  rav- 
eling; even  his  "confessions,"  both  in  the  number  and 
freedom  of  them,  falling  far  short  of  those  made  by 
Deacon  Sample.  As  to  the  performances  of  which  last- 
named  gentleman  in  this  line,  a  remark  of  Silas  Tooth- 
aker  may  be  given  in  passing,  to  wit,  "that  any  gun 
would  be  spoiled  by  too  much  firing ;  and  instead  of  the 
deacon's  getting  the  weather-gauge  of  the  devil  in  that 
way,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  boot  was  on  the  other 
leg,  and  the  devil  rather  liked  it." 

But  to  return.  There  was  a  large  hall  over  the  apoth- 
ecary's shop,  which,  by  virtue  of  his  zeal  in  "  the  cause," 
was  often  used  for  religious  meetings  of  a  semi-business 
character,  and  there  many  of  those  warm  preliminary 
discussions  relating  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  minister 
had  been  conducted.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  one 
of  the  speakers,  casting  about  for  an  apt  metaphor  to 
enforce  his  argument,  had  aflSrmed  that  a  certain  fact 
quoted  by  the  speaker  who  preceded  him,  no  more  sus- 
tained the  proposition  in  support  of  which  it  was  offered 
than  the  pestle  projecting  there  from  the  mortar,  which, 
as  a  symbol,  served  the  purpose  of  a  sign  to  the  apoth- 
ecary, proved  that  the  article  from  which  it  so  projected 
was  a  mortar. 

What  an  apple  of  discord  was  here !  Out  of  what  had 
been  introduced  only  as  an  innocent  figure  of  speech 
sprang  up  a  collateral  issue ;  the  strife  to  which  it  gave 
rise  waxing  hotter  than  it  had  ever  done  even  upon  the 
main  question ;  one  party  aflSrming  that  the  pestle  in  and 
of  itself  proved  conclusively  that  the  thing  out  of  which 
it  issued  was  a  mortar ;  the  other  side  stoutly  denying 
the  same,  and  contending  that  their  opponents  were  not 
only  wrong,  but  that  it  was  the  mortar  which  proved  the 
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stick  projecting  from  it  to  be  a  pestle,  which,  except 
for  such  proof,  it  could  not  claim  to  be  at  all.  How 
could  a  stick,  not  yet  demonstrated  to  be  anything  more, 
be  accepted  to  show  that  to  be  a  mortar,  which  alone 
proved  the  stick  to  be  a  pestle  ? 

Violent  beyond  belief  was  the  contention  thus  intro- 
duced ;  eyes  blazing  back  scorn  to  eyes  ;  hearts  surcharged 
with  zeal,  breathing  back  mortal  defiance  to  other  hearts 
similarly  aflfected.  The  incident  was  a  slight  one,  but 
not  so  the  consequences  that  followed ;  these  being  of  a 
magnitude  to  create  surprise,  only  that  we  know  how 
momentous  results  constantly  grow  out  of  most  trivial 
causes ;  bloody  wars,  that  shake  the  earth  to  its  centre, 
often  proceeding  from  the  merest  trifles.  In  this  instance 
the  schism  was  wide  and  deep,  threatening  at  one  time  to 
rend  the  church  in  Slackwater  asunder,  even  if  it  did  not 
result  in  a  new  system  and  a  new  sect.  The  feud,  as  it 
was,  went  so  far  as  to  set  families  against  each  other 
in  some  instances ;  four  of  Deacon  Sample's  daughters 
taking  sides  with  the  Pestlers,  and  three  with  the  Anti- 
Pestlei's ;  for  it  was  by  the  terms  Pestle  and  Anti-Pestle 
that  the  opposite  factions  soon  came  to  be  known ;  both 
sides  being  of  one  mind  in  this,  that  if  they  once  should 
get  their  adversaries  into  a  mortar,  it  would  go  hard  but 
they  would  pound  them  to  pieces ;  but  such  heresy 
should  be  beat  out  of  them  and  made  an  end  of. 

"  How  preposterous !  "  exclaimed  the  Pestlers.  "  What 
judicial  blindness ! " 

"  How  arrogant !  How  illogical !  "  retorted  their  ojjpo- 
nents.     "  Was  such  stupidity  ever  known  before  ?" 

"  How  unfair!  How  unkind !  How  unchristian  ! "  cried 
out  Bathsheba  Babbidge,  who,  having  exhausted  her 
stock  of  heavier  ammunition  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
contest,  came  now,  with  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and 
tears  of  Christian  sorrow  and  forgiveness  in  her  eyes,  to 
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heap  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads  of  the  Anti-Pestlers. 
"  If  you  would  only  take  a  lesson  from  our  meekness  and 
our  forbearance,  how  soon  we  should  all  be  loving 
friends  again ;  our  side,  too,  you  know,  being  in  the 
riglit ;  "  a  deep  sigh  at  the  same  time  issuing  from  her 
lips,  which  must  have  been  full  of  comfort  to  those  who 
heard  it. 

The  hatchet,  however,  had  been  buried  at  last.  All 
those  angry  spirits  had  been  laid.  Once  fairly  ordained, 
so  that  he  became  our  "  minister,"  their  vision  was 
purged,  after  such  a  wonderful  fashion,  that  Herbert 
Broome  at  once  took  the  place  of  a  workman  so  approved, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  like  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  —  even  his  hair  and  the  color  of  it,  his  whiskers 
and  his  manner  of  wearing  them,  not  excepted  from  the 
unanimous  verdict. 

Not  for  long,  however,  was  this  quiet  condition  of 
affairs  to  continue.  A  new  excitement,  if  not  so  warlike, 
quite  equal  to  the  first  in  its  depth,  soon  made  its 
appearance.  Herbert  Broome  was  an  unmarried  man, 
and  it  was  understood  had  thus  far  formed  no  entangling 
alliances.  For  his  usefulness,  for  his  enlarged  influence, 
how  important  that  to  the  bonds  into  which  he  had  just 
entered  should  be  added  those  of  wedlock,  —  the  young 
man's  happiness  not,  perhaps,  greatly  considered.  The 
only  question  was,  how  to  do  it  ?  Here  concord  ceased 
and  discord  began.  Unanimous  as  they  were  on  the 
main  question,  no  two  heads  differing  as  to  that,  on  the 
other,  of  how  to  do  it,  no  two  agreed. 

Nothing  very  surprising  in  all  that,  for  it  is  only  an 
every-day  experience,  that  the  desire  to  have  a  given 
enterprise  go  on  to  completion  in  a  particular  way  is 
often  far  stronger  than  the  desire  to  have  it  succeed  at 
all.  The  marrying  of  Herbert  Broome  was  only  a  new 
illustration  of  an  old  truth. 
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"rm  just  tired  to  death  hearing  about  it.  It's  the 
only  everlasting  talk,  go  where  you  will.  I  was  in  at 
the  milliner's  to  get  that  bit  of  a  ribbon  to  match  Kitty's 
bonnet,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  waited  upon, 
everybody  so  agog  about  it,  two  or  three  of  the  deacon's 
daughters  in  there;  and  when  I  run  into  the  old  man's 
shop  to  inquire  the  price  of  that  brown  sugar,  there  was 
more  of  'em,  and  all  as  crazy  as  so  many  owls." 

This  was  from  the  mouth  of  Miss  Deborah  Bowker,  a 
maiden  sister  of  Asa,  several  years  older  than  himself. 
For  hearer  in  the  above  outburst,  she  had  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mellicent,  wife  of  Asa,  and  mother  of  Kitty 
Bowker. 

•'  And  it  is  now  going  on  six  months  since  the  ordina- 
tion," Mellicent  replied.  "I  wish  that  it  might  prove 
true  that  the  young  man  was  going  back  where  he  came 
from,  to  pick  out  a  sweet-heart  there.  Silas,  you  know, 
said  one  day  there  was  some  talk  of  the  kind." 

"  There's  no  end  to  the  talk  of  one  kind  and  another, 
but  it's  all  alike  in  this, — it's  all  fiddle-de-dee;  and  as 
nobody  knows  anything  about  it,  everybody  you  meet 
sets  up  to  know  more  than  you  do." 

"Do  you  hear  any  more  of  that  story  about  Bath- 
sheba?" 

"No;  it  is  very  like  her,  though.  Some  say  it  all 
started  with  Silas  Toothaker,  and  it's  like  him,  too.  But 
sakes  alive,  she  needn't  worry  herself.  There's  believers 
a-plenty  in  Slackwater  the  young  fellow  can  yoke  with, 
without  taking  up  with  her  saflfron  face.  She's  forty  if 
she's  a  day." 

"  She  has  got  some  money,  you  know,  Debby,  and 
more  coming  when  her  aunt  dies.  Who  knows  but  she 
counts  on  that?  I've  heard  it  said  that  a  saffron  com- 
plexion doesn't  look  so  yellow  alongside  of  gold." 

A  very  emphatic  monosyllable,  supplemented   by  a 
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hitch  at  a  part  of  her  dress,  more  energetic  than  graceful, 
declared  Aunt  Deborah's  unqualified  disgust  at  this  senti- 
ment, and  she  replied :  — 

"Well,  sister  Mell,  you  have  given  me  credit  some- 
times for  reading  character,  even  if  you  do  make  lig^  of 
my  poetry ;  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this :  it  aint  all 
the  money  Bathsheba  Babbidge  and  her  aunt  can  scrape 
together  that  will  turn  his  head  much,  still  less  buy  his 
heart.  He  wasn't  born  under  that  kind  of  a  star.  He's 
a  sort  of  a  pet  of  mine,  you  know,  —  a  nice  young  fellow, 
that  any  girl  might  be  proud  of.  I  wish  I  was  only 
younger  by  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  you'd  see  what  you'd 
see ;  and  then  the  poetry  I'd  write.     Oh,  my  stars  !  " 

And  her  companion  not  replying,  she  continued :  — 

"  Speaking  of  poetiy,  that  reminds  me.  What  do  you 
think?  You  know  that  grand  jollification  I  told  you 
about  that  is  to  come  off  in  the  vestry  in  honor  of  the 
minister,  —  it's  only  six  months,  but  they  couldn't  wait 
a  year,  —  half  godly,  half  jolly,  like  Nebuchadnezzer's 
image,  or  still  better,  like  the  little  hobby-horse,  whose 
head  was  made  of  gingerbread  and  whose  tail  was  made 
of  clay.  Well,  when  I  got  through  at  the  deacon's  shop, 
who  should  follow  me  out  but  Mehitable  and  Patience 
Sample,  You  know  their  style,  and  it  was  only  a  little 
more  so  than  usual,  when  they  both  together  made  a  set 
at  me ;  and  just  then  out  flounced  three  more  of  'em, 
from  the  milliner's  shop,  five  in  all,  and  such  a  clatter  of 
tongues  —  you  never  did.  The  Tower  o'  Babel  warn't 
nothing  to  it,  and  you'd  a-thought  the  Day  of  Judgment 
or  some  such  cataclysm  was  coming  right  off." 

"  Why,  Debby,  how  you  do  run  on,"  tried  to  interpose 
the  more  staid  Mellicent,  not,  however,  an  altogether  ill- 
pleased  listener. 

"It  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  out  what  the 
row  was  all  about,  the  wind  a-taking  us  round  the  coniei' 
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of  the  deacon's  shop  like  all  possessed,  —  you  know  how 
it  does  blow  there  always,  —  till  I  had  to  hold  on  to  Me- 
hitable  to  keep  from  being  turned  about  like  a  teetotum, 
and  at  last  I  made  out  to  edge  up  into  the  open  shed. 
There  aint  much  love  lost  between  me  and  these  Sample 
girls,  you  know,  Melly,  but  they  were  as  sweet  on  me  as 
molasses  candy.  And  now  the  long  and  short  on't  is, 
they  want  me  to  write  a  hymn,  —  '  something  nice,  you 
know,  expressly  for  the  occasion,'  Mehitable  suggested  ; 
'  and  of  course,  something  appropriate,'  chimed  in 
Patience,  in  that  die-away  fashion  of  hers  that  so  pro- 
vokes me,  for  all  the  world  like  a  frog  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption,  when  a  pious  turn  takes  her ;  '  some- 
thing stirring  and  inspiring  to  wake  up  our  poor,  low 
desires,  and  quicken  our  march  along  the  heavenly  road.' 
♦  And  to  remind  us  of  what  we  are  all  so  prone  to  forget, 
that  religion  is  the  chief  concern  of  mortals  here  below,' 
broke  in  Dorcas.  But  I  can't  give  you  the  half  on't;  and 
now,  what  do  you  think  I  told  the  hussies  ?" 

"  Why,  that  you  would  write  the  hymn,  to  be  sure. 
I'm  sure  it  is  a  compliment,  and  I  always  supposed  poets 
liked  to  be  plagued  in  this  way.  I  hope  you'll  do  it, 
Debby." 

'•  Well,  I  had  it  on  my  tongue's  end  to  send  the  whole 
regiment  of  'em  to  the  sharp  right-about  by  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  to  give  'em  a  piece  of 
my  mind  to  boot.  Just  as  if  I  don't  see  througli  all  this 
gallimanfiy !  But  just  then  another  thought  struck  me, 
and  I  agreed  to  write  the  verses,  —  something  inspiring, 
you  know ;  so  I'll  do  it,  see  if  1  don't.  You've  heard  mo 
say  before  to-day  how  I  hate  these  gunpowdery  hymns ; 
die  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  all  that,  but  I'll  try  and 
gratify  'em  for  once." 

"  Now,  Debby,"  her  sister  replied  in  an  expostulatory 
tone,  *-'  don't  for  mercy's  sake  go  and  —  " 
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'•  Never  you  mind,  sister  Mell.  It  aint  a-going  to  cost 
'em  a  cent,  and  they  aren't  obliged  to  sing  it  unless 
they've  a  mind  to.  I  forgot  one  thing,  —  they  are  to  be 
the  only  performers ;  the  deacon's  seven  warblers,  as 
Silas  Toothaker  calls  'em  (ho  got  that  up  in  opposition  to 
Bart  Stigmat,  who  calls  'em  the  seven  candlesticks)  ;  and 
I  believe  they  mean  to  have  a  stage  or  something  of  the 
sort,  where  the  show  is  to  come  off.  Only  just  keep  a 
still  tongue  in  your  head,  and  if  you  don't  see  what  you'll 
see,  you'll  hear  what  you'll  hear,  mebbe." 

"  You  have  half  frightened  me  by  all  this,  Debby.  I 
hope  it  will  be  nothing  for  the  minister  to  take  offence 
at." 

"Minister!  Cat's  foot!  Don't  you  worry  on  his  ac- 
count, Melly.  I'll  look  out  for  him,  when  he  can't  look 
out  for  himself  When  one  o'  them  Sample  girls  catches 
him,  larks  '11  be  jilenty.  What's  bettor  fun,  I  want  to 
know  ?  and  what  does  a  body's  heart  more  good  than  to 
hear  him  and  Asa  have  a  good  laugh  together?" 

"But,  Debby— " 

"I've  seen  you  a-laughing  inside  o'  yourself,  just  to 
hear  'em,  and  you  needn't  deny  it.  That's  the  kind  of  a 
minister  for  me,  and  what's  good  enough  for  me  and  you 
and  Asa,  is  good  enough  for  the  rest  o'  the  world,  I 
guess.  A  minister  that  can't  laugh  and  enjoy  himself 
week  days  can't  preach  Sundays;  that's  my  doctrine. 
Don't  you  worry  about  him,  Melly." 

"I  know,  sister;  but  then  these  are  the  deacon's 
daughters,  after  all,  and  Deacon  Sample  is  —  " 

"There  you  go,  you  precious  child,  you.  The  dea- 
con's daughters,  and  he  a  pillar  in  the  church,  and  all 
that.  S'pose  'twas  '  Deacon '  Bowker  you'd  a  married 
instead  of  Asa,  and  that  '  Deacon '  Bowker  and  not  Asa 
was  the  father  of  all  these  children  o'  yours,  how  would 
you  like  that,  I  wonder?      Wliere'll   you   find  a  more 
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godly  man  and  a  better  Christian,  one  that  lives  closer 
uj)  to  the  Word  in  everything  and  at  all  times  than  Asa, 
I  vrant  to  know  ?  " 

And  Mellicent  having  nothing  in  reply,  she  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  But  there,  what  a  set  of  ninnies  they  all  are,  these 
girls,  €rom  Bathsheba  down.  Isn't  this  young  fellow  the 
Lord's  anointed ;  and  if  the  Lord  can  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham,  can't  he  find  a  wife  for  him  without  help 
from  these  gill-flirts  ?     I  guess  so,  and  I  wish  he'd  do  it." 

"  Wasn't  there  something  else  you  were  going  to  tell 
me  about  Bathsheba,  —  some  sewing-circle  afi"air  of 
hers?"  Mellicent  now  inquired  of  her  sister-in-law. 

"To  be  sure ;  I  was  beginning  about  that  last  night 
when  Doctor  Tom  came  in.  It's  worth  going  more'n  one 
mile  to  hear.  You  know  how  the  Circle's  been  a-look- 
ing  up  since  this  young  minister  came  here,  — what's  a 
soldier  worth,  epaulettes,  plumes,  scarlet  coat,  and  all, 
to  catch  a  girl's  heart,  alongside  of  a  nice  young  minis- 
ter, —  a  soldier  of  the  Cross  himsqlf,  and  mebbe  that's 
the  i-eason. 

"But,  as  I  was  a-saying,  the  Circle  aint  what  it  was. 
There  used  to  be  no  fines  for  absence,  because  nobody 
attended,  and  there's  none  now,  because  everybody's  sure 
to  be  there.  I  believe  two  or  three  fines  did  stand 
against  Kitty's  name,  but  Sophronia  Mallet  (she's  the 
president,  you  know)  said  she  had  heard  that  Kitty  was 
not  as  well  as  usual  this  summer,  and  so  they  were 
remitted. 

"Well,  things  were  working  to  a  charm,  all  as  nice 
and  smooth  as  could  be ;  looked  as  though  a  world  lying 
in  wickedness  was  to  be  converted  right  off,  not  a  single 
heathen  Chinee  left  to  be  prayed  for,  when  at  last,  one 
evening,  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  Bathsheba 
moved  that  the  funds  on  hand,  together  with  such  as 
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might  accrue  in  the  next  six  months,  should  be  appro- 
priated to  procuring  new  carpets  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  refitting  of  the  parsonage. 

"'Who  ever  did?'  'What  presuinption ! '  'Who 
would  have  believed  it  ?  '  and  enough  more  of  the  same 
sort,  were  the  ejaculations  heard  through  the  room,  as 
Bathsheba  was  proceeding  to  make  one  of  her  speeches, 
when  the  president  (I  never  thought  so  well  of  Sophronia 
before) ,  ha\ing  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  said 
she  must  decline  to  put  the  motion  ofi'ered  by  the  worthy 
member,  since  it  was  palpably  out  of  order,  being  in  direct 
contravention  of  by-law  number  thirty-seven,  which,  in 
terms  impossible  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  feeblest 
intellect,  required  a  previous  notice  of  not  less  than 
three  weeks  to  be  given,  in  order  to  divert  either  al- 
ready accumulated  or  anticipated  revenues  from  the  old 
channel, 

"  You  ought  to  have  heard  the  buzz  of  approval  that 
followed  this  decision.  It's  my  opinion  that  Sophronia 
might  'a'  been  elected  president  for  life  right  on  the  spot. 
Bathsheba's  pretty  good  pluck,  though,  and  she  was  soon 
on  her  feet  again.  She  was  not  to  be  turned  from  the 
path  of  duty,  she  said,  by  a  factious  opposition,  having 
given  the  subject  prayerful  consideration ;  and  would  the 
venerated  president  be  kind  enough  to  inform  her  whether 
the  notice  must  be  in  writing,  since  she,  Bathsheba,  be- 
lieved the  by-law  in  question  was  silent  on  that  point. 

"  On  that  there  was  considerable  of  a  titter  going  the 
rounds,  at  whose  expense  nobody  seemed  to  know 
exactly ;  but  it  rather  struck  me  that  Sophronia  thought 
it  was  at  her  expense,  judging  from  the  way  her  eyes 
snapped ;  and  her  words,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
were  something  like  these :  — 

♦"If  the  estimable  inquirer  had  used  a  little  more  dili- 
gence in  making  herself  acquainted  with  the  organic  law. 
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she  might  have  saved  herself  the  trouble  of  putting  that 
question,  since,  by  the  very  next  by-law,  number  thirty- 
eight,  it  was  provided  that  no  motion  whatever  touching 
the  revenues  of  the  society  should  be  entertained,  unless 
reduced  to  writing  and  the  author's  name  in  full  be  ap- 
pended thereto,  except,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  that  formal- 
ity should  be  dispensed  with.' 

"  You  might  suppose  that  would  have  been  in  the  end 
of  it.  But  it  wasn't.  Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and 
want  more  of  the  same ;  and  no  sooner  had  Sophronia 
got  through  than  up  bounced  Dorcas  Sample  (she's 
always  a  little  spiteful,  you  know),  and  begged  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  members  to  a  by-law,  which  she  said 
might  possibly  have  been  overlooked.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that,  if  any  person,  being  a  member,  should  desii-e 
to  make  a  special  donation  to  the  society  for  a  particular 
purpose,  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  specify 
the  object  to  which  it  should  be  applied.  Carpets  for  the 
parsonage,  she  was  of  the  opinion,  might  fairly  be  in- 
cluded among  such  objects." 

"A  little  hard  on  Bathsheba,  Avasn't  it?"  Mellicent 
suggested. 

"Never  you  mind;  it  takes  more  than  that  to  ruffle 
her  feathers  much.  That  was  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
everybody  agreeing  that,  '  if  the  floor  of  the  parsonage 
don't  get  carpeted,  Bathsheba  herself  got  pretty  well 
floored.' " 

As  being  the  only  surviving  proprietor  of  a  name  once 
identified  with  the  history  of  Slackwater,  Miss  Bathsheba 
Babbidge  is  entitled  to  a  more  extended  notice  than  she 
has  yet  received.  To  say  that  she  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy in  the  village  where  she  lived,  would  be  less 
accurate  than  to  put  it  in  this  way :  that  she  and  lier  aunt. 
Miss  Betsey  Porringer  Babbidge,  alone  represented  that 
element  throughout  all  this  region.    As  to  which  middle 
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name  of  Porringer,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
lady  who  was  its  fortunate  possessor  traced  it  back  to  an 
ancient  family  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  from  which 
she  claimed  to  have  descended;  all  doubts  of  scoffing 
unbelievers  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  pedigree  at  once 
yielding,  upon  the  production  of  the  genealogical  tree, 
and  her  offer  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  same,  up  or 
down,  as  might  be  desired. 

To  this  lady,  Miss  Bathsheba,  junior,  held  the  double 
office  of  companion  and  housekeeper ;  a  third,  and,  as 
yet,  only  prospective  relationship,  —  that  of  sole  legatee, 

—  not  without  wholesome  influence  in  fitting  her  to  dis- 
charge, with  accejitance,  tjie  two  first-named ;  which,  by 
reason  of  that  lack  of  amiability,  so  often  incident  to  old 
age,  rather  notably  illustrated  in  this  instance,  could 
hai-dly  be  pronounced  altogether  eligible  in  themselves 
considered. 

Belonging  to  the  somewhat  numerous  class  in  Slack- 
water  who,  it  was  supposed,  could  have  been  relied  upon 
to  entrust  their  hearts'  treasures  to  the  minister's  keep- 
ing, there  were  two  particulai's,  in  respect  of  which  this 
lady  (Bathsheba,  and  not  her  aunt,here  intended)  left  her 
competitors  far  behind.  One  of  these  was  a  question  of 
quantity  only.  She  had  more  money  in  her  own  right 
than  most  of  them;  including  her  "expectations,"  just 
referred  to,  she  had  more  than  any  of  them. 

The  other,  upon  which  she  depended  quite  as  much, 
was  not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  Her 
religion  could  be  described  only  as  superfine.  If  it  was 
when  she  was  in  quest  of  a  pet  that  she  came  up  with  it, 

—  and  who  shall  say  it  was  not  ?  —  she  could  hardly  have 
chosen  better.  Caressed,  fondled,  carefully  looked  after 
always,  as  was  this  thing  going  with  her  by  the  name  of 
religion ;  never  stroked  the  wrong  way ;  never  over- 
loaded with  grievous  burdens  of  any  sort ;  it  was  sleek- 
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looking,  always  presentable ;  at  once  comforting  to  its 
proprietor,  and  comfortable  itself;  as  unlike  the  brist- 
ling, unkempt,  hungry-looking  thing  which  went  under 
that  name  with  Deacon  Sample,  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive. 

Nor  were  there  any  set  occasions  for  its  exhibitions. 
She  liked  its  society  too  much  for  that.  The  religion  of 
many  people  lies  under  the  reproach  that  it  is  only  for 
Sunday  wear,  being  laid  aside  on  the  shelf  with  the 
family  Bible  all  through  the  week.  Bathsheba''s  religion 
was  open  to  no  imputation  of  that  sort,  any  more  than  is 
my  grand  lady's  poodle,  which  goes  out  T^ith  her  in  her 
carriage  every  day  for  an  airing  in  the  park.  She  may 
have  possibly  bestowed  an  extra  pat  or  two  upon  it,  as 
she  set  out  on  her  way  to  church,  just  as  she  shook  out 
the  folds  of  her  faultless  pelisse,  or  smoothed  away  a 
wrinkle  from  her  mantle  with  a  trifle  more  care  on  that 
day.    But  other  difference  than  this  there  was  none. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

AT  ASA»  BOWKER'S  HOUSE. 

'  A  FEW  weeks  had  passed  away  since  that  frosty,  star- 
lit night  which  introduced  Doctor  Tom  to  Slackwater. 
Old  winter  had  fairly  beat  a  retreat.  Their  enemy  con- 
quered, tender  plants  and  shrubs  were  fearlessly  show- 
ing their  heads  again ;  and  summer,  putting  on  all  her 
bravery,  hanging  out  her  fluttering  banners  of  green 
up  and  down  through  all  her  leafy  aisles,  gave  assurance 
that  the  victory  was  complete. 

If  the  great  mystery  had  not  also  sufi"ered  final  over- 
throw, it  was  showing  signs  of  exhaustion.  Its  edge,  at 
least,  was  dulled  a  little.  Having  devoted  themselves  to 
the  work  with  great  diligence,  the  watchful  spies"'were  at 
last  compelled  to  admit,  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
his  rather  marked  gravity,  there  was  little  about  the  man 
to  hang  a  suspicion  upon ;  and  when,  as  the  days  and 
weeks  rolled  on,  no  specific  charge  could  be  brought 
against  him,  and  no  order  of  arrest  came,  they  laid  the 
matter  on  the  shelf,  to  be  only  taken  down  occasionally 
when  they  run  dry  of  other  gossip. 

Let  him  make  what  efforts  he  might,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  Doctor  Tom  should  imitate  very  closely 
the  example  of  Herbert  Broome,  recommended  to  him  by 
Asa  Bowker.  His  opportunities  for  such  a  jjurpose  were 
far  inferior  to  the  minister's.  If  however,  he  had  not 
ceased  feeling  himself  a  stranger  as  regarded  the  people 
at  large,  he  had  formed  a  few  close  and  very  agreeable 
intimacies,  among  which,  chief  of  all,  was  that  which  had 
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grown  up  between  him  and  the  mill-owner,  Asa  Bow- 
ker  had  shown  no  disposition  from  the  beginning  to  hold 
him  at  arm's  length  as  most  of  the  village  had  done.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  extended  to  him  a  cordial  welcome  ; 
and  seconded  as  this  had  been  by  the  hearty  reception 
he  met  with  from  other  members  of  the  family,  Doctor 
Tom  must  have  been  much  more  exacting  and  fastidious 
than  he  was  not  to  have  found  himself  strongly  attracted 
by  these  attentions. 

Accordingly,  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  hos- 
pitable mansion ;  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  unable  to 
pronounce  —  had  he  been  called  upon  to  do  so  —  whether 
lor  the  enjoyment  he  thus  found  he  was  most  indebted  to 
Mellicent,  Asa  Bowker's  wife,  to  Kitty,  their  daughter,  or 
to  Aunt  Deborah,  Asa's  sister,  whose  vivacious  disposi- 
tion had  thus  far  set  old  Time  at  defiance. 

The  house  itself  had  rather  an  uncommon  odor  of  com- 
fortableness about  it.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  that  the 
owner  had  been  thinking  of  when  he  designed  it ;  this 
having,  in  fact,  been  done  at  a  time,  when,  having  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  fair  young  bride  he  was  about  to  bring 
there,  his  heart  was  too  full  of  love  to  trouble  itself  much 
about  rules  of  architecture.  He  was  building  higher  and 
deeper  than  architects  in  stone  and  bricks  and  mortar 
build.  At  this  time  of  day  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what 
the  design  or  pattern,  if  any,  had  been,  so  lost  it  was 
under  the  various  additions  which  had,  from  time  to  time, 
been  made  to  it,  —  the  original  germ  having  sprouted 
into  such  a  wonderful  aftergrowth  of  one  kind  and 
another,  that  it  must  have  been  itself  surprised  at  its 
own  capacity  for  increase,  as  it  certainly  surprised  many 
who  beheld  it,  —  what  was  thus  lost  in  elegance,  amply 
atoned  for  by  its  more  extensive  accommodations.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  result  might  almost  be  sjioken  of  as  a 
curiosity ;    another    curious  thing  about  it  being  that, 
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whereas  Mellicent  Bowker,  when  first  installed  thei'e  as 
mistress,  had  pronounced  the  tenement  abundantly  large, 
and  when  consulted  at  different  periods  subsequently 
had  always  rendered  the  same  judgment,  it  was  to  be 
observed  that  no  sooner  was  an  addition  once  fairly 
made,  than  she  declared  it  was  just  what  was  needed.  If 
there  was  a  specimen  of  architecture  in  the  world  worthy 
to  be  admired  and  imitated,  it  was  that  which  had  grown 
up  here  under  the  eye  of  her  liege  lord ;  and  if  anybody 
esteemed  Michael  Angelo  a  better  builder,  they  were 
welcome  to  do  so,  but  for  her  — 

"  If  I  ever  go  to  Rome,  and  see  St.  Peter's,"  she  said, 
laughingly,  to  her  sister-in-law,  who  did  not  rate  her 
brother's  claims  quite  so  high,  "I  may  agree  to  take 
a  little  off,  but  not  before." 

All  which  only  means  that  the  name  of  the  genius  who 
had  presided  over  the  marvellous  construction  from  be- 
ginning to  end  was  Comfort,  and  that  Mellicent  Bowker 
reckoned  him  the  equal  of  Michael  Angelo  himself,  —  not 
so  much  out  in  her  reckoning  either,  perhaps,  all  things 
considered. 

Nor  did  Aunt  Deborah  wonder  much,  after  all,  at  Mel- 
licent's  opinion.  She  knew  her  too  well  for  that;  and, 
had  she  been  called  upon  to  describe  her  sister-in-law, 
she  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  word  that 
would  go  further  in  the  description  than  the  word  "  com- 
fortable." The  honeysuckle,  twining  itself  about  the 
lattice,  no  more  diffused  fragrance  through  the  air  than 
Mellicent  Bowker's  presence  shed  all  around  her  a  con- 
tent, born,  as  it  were,  of  soft  summer  airs.  Her  eyes 
might  be  said  to  laugh  always,  and  when  sometimes  her 
voice  joined  in  the  performance,  it  was  a  low,  musical 
kind  of  a  note,  which  made  you  think  of  a  bird,  as  if  one 
had  its  nest  just  outside  there  among  the  honeysuckle 
blossoms. 
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It  was  a  fine  day  in  June.  Asa  Bowker  had  got  up 
from  tlie  dinner-table,  and  was  about  to  retui'n,  where  his 
business  called  him,  to  the  lower  village. 

"  Home  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  I  suppose,  to-night, 
as  your  friends  are  to  be  here  ?"  Mellicent  said  to  him, 
as,  having  given  Kitty  a  kiss,  he  was  about  stepping 
down  from  the  piazza. 

"Yes,  a  little  earlier.  But  then  there's  three  of  you. 
Debby  is  good  for  the  doctor,  —  had  the  best  of  it  rather, 
don't  you  think  so,  in  that  little  argument  with  him  the 
other  night? — and  you  and  Kitty  here  I  am  sure  can 
take  care  of  Mr.  Broome.  One  more,"  he  said,  stooping 
down  to  Kitty's  face,  and  passing  his  two  hands  down 
over  her  soft  hair.  "We  must  call  the  roses  back  into 
these  cheeks  now  summer  has  come." 

And,  true  enough,  a  little  more  color  in  her  fair  face,  a 
little  more  of  the  exuberant  fulness  of  health  that  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  mother's  face  would  not  be  amiss  for  that 
daughter  Asa  Bowker  so  holds  to  his  heart. 

But,  as,  after  this  loving  adieu,  he  steps  off  under  the 
shade  of  those  lordly  elms  and  beeches  down  to  the  road, 
—  native  forest  trees  they  evidently  are,  for  it  must  have 
been  long  before  the  foundations  of  the  building  there 
were  laid,  that  they  began  their  building,  so  sturdy  the 
tall  trunks,  so  thick  the  foliage,  —  as  he  steps  off  lightly, 
this  spry  man,  with  affectionate  gray  eyes  and  loose- 
fitting  gray  dress,  as  if,  chameleonlike,  he  had  taken  his 
color  from  the  gray  pillars  that  hold  aloft  that  curtain  of 
shade,  his  heart  is  full  of  peace.  And  why  not,  with  such 
a  daughter  as  Kitty  Bowker,  and  such  a  wife  as  Kitty's 
mother  ?  No  wonder  he  steps  lightly.  A  wooden  crutch 
might  almost  do  the  same,  if  it  only  had  a  heart.  No 
wonder  he  steps  lightly.  A  marble  statue  would  do  the 
same,  if  it  could  think  the  thoughts  Asa  Bowker  was  now 
thinking. 
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A  few  hours  later  he  was  seen  on  his  return,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  Doctor  Tom.  Having  entered  the 
gate,  —  it  was  some  dozen  or  so  rods  from  the  house,  — 
they  stood  waiting  there  for  a  few  moments,  when  they 
were  joined  by  Herbert  Broome,  and  they  walked  along 
together  up  the  gravelled  walk. 

As  there  were  few  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
three  men  outwardly,  so,  as  regards  the  main  features  in 
their  characters,  they  had  little  in  common.  Judging 
from  appearances,  the  minister  was  much  the  youngest 
of  the  party,  and,  so  far,  may  be  said  to  have  had  the 
advantage  as  to  personal  comeliness.  Taking  a  survey 
of  him  in  the  company  where  he  is  found  to-day,  one 
might  possibly  have  considered  a  slight  addition  to  his 
stature  a  change  for  the  better.  The  defect,  if  it  was  one, 
had  never  been  so  spoken  of;  indeed,  might  have  been 
much  more  pronounced  without  attracting  attention,  so 
well  proportioned  was  his  figure.  His  manner,  too, 
quite  free  from  anything  like  clerical  starch  or  jjrofes- 
sional  stilts,  was  frank  and  cordial.  There  may  have 
been  some  who,  in  their  secret  thoughts,  would  have 
preferred  he  should  have  been  a  trifle  more  dignified  ;  or 
if  on  Sundays,  at  least,  he  would  have  put  on  his  oflScial 
robes,  speaking  figuratively,  with  greater  carefulness, 
they  would  have  been  better  ctmtented.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, had  prevented  his  becoming  a  universal  favorite 
already,  short  as  had  been  his  residence  there ;  and  the 
word  fascinating,  though  rather  an  ill-chosen  one,  had 
more  than  once  been  used  in  connection  with  his  name. 

But  that  was  a  word  nobody  ever  thought  of  applying 
to  Doctor  Tom ;  and  yet  it  came  very  near.  By  what 
may  seem  a  very  unimportant  variation  in  the  phrase,  the 
same  language  would  suit  him  also.  If  nobody  ever 
spoke  of  him  as  fascinating,  almost  everybody  agreed 
that  there  was  a  certain  fascination  belonging  to  him. 
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People  felt  this  and  acknowledged  it  who  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  Old  and  young,  one  sex 
as  much  as  the  other,  came  under  the  influence  of  it,  — 
that  strange  power  of  attraction  he  possessed,  —  a  power 
quite  independent  of  any  glamor  of  words  that  escajjed 
his  lips,  albeit  the  smile  they  had  learned  to  watch  for, 
which,  now  and  then,  lighted  up  the  sedate  features,  may 
have  contributed  to  it. 

Quite  unlike  either  of  these  was  Asa  Bowker.  The 
springs  his  life  rested  upon,  and  moved  ujjon,  were 
lighter  and  more  elastic,  making  up  in  number  what 
they  lacked  in  strength.  He  never  had  moods.  In  that 
one  pai'ticular,  Hei'bert  Broome  surpassed  either  of  his 
companions,  though  it  is  necessary  here  again  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  noun  and  the  adjective,  —  the 
minister  was  as  far  as  possible  from  what  is  generally 
understood  by  a  "moody  man."  Nor,  beloved  and 
respected  all  through  the  village  as  the  mill-owner 
certainly  was,  —  the  high  eulogy  Silas  Toothaker  had 
pronounced  upon  him,  responded  to  on  all  sides,  —  was 
there  anything  belonging  to  him  answering  to  that 
magnetic  influence  Doctor  Tom  possessed. 

*'  You  must  feel  yourself  almost  part  and  parcel  of  the 
domain  Avherc  you  have  lived  so  long?"  said  Doctor  Tom, 
addressing  his  host.     "  You  seem  to  me  so  at  least." 

"  Not  exactly  like  one  of  these  oaks,  I  am  sure,"  the 
other  replied,  laughing.  "But  perhaps  you  mean  the 
leaves  ?  " 

"About  as  hard  to  move  from  the  spot,  I  should  think, 
as  to  move  one  of  these  trunks,  and  to  suff"er  as  much  in 
being  moved;  eh,  Mr.  Broome?" 

To  which  assent  having  been  given  by  the  minister,  he 
continued :  — 

"It  was  not  the  trees,  nor  any  of  their  parts,  certainly 
not  their  bitter  fruit,  that  was  in  my  mind.    But  as  we 
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could  not  have  their  grateful  shade  without  both  trunk 
and  leaves,  so,  in  thinking  of  these  grounds  and  all  they 
contain,  I  cannot  separate  them  from  our  friend  here,  nor 
him  from  them.  Part  and  parcel,  each  of  the  other.  Is 
it  anything  more  than  a  pleasant  fancy,  Mr.  Broome  ?" 

"Perhaps  nothing  more,  as  you  say,"  he  replied. 
"But  isn't  that  enough?  'Paternal  acres,' — 'ancestral 
oaks ; '  surely  these  mean  something  more  than  they 
stand  for  on  the  lawyer's  parchment.  To  me  there  is  a 
poetry  in  the  very  words." 

"  Which  means  that  there  is  still  more  in  the  senti- 
ment ;  and  that  is  so  always.  The  highest  and  best  part 
of  poetry  is  that  Avhich  is  unwritten,  and  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  A  religion  might  be  difficult,  but  surely 
not  impossible,  without  a  Bible ;  nor  is  poetry  a  gift 
the  world  owes  to  its  §hakespeares,  its  Miltons,  and  its 
Homers." 

At  which  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  Aunt  Deborah  and  Kitty  Bowker. 

"You  are  just  in  time,  young  ladies,"  cried  out  Asa 
Bowker.  "Here  is  a  nice  quaiTcl  on  your  hands,  both 
of  you.  Doctor  Tom  has  been  comparing  your  father  to 
one  of  these  oaks,  —  their  leaves,  I  think,  or  their  bitter 
fruit,  I  don't  know  which ;  "  addressing  Kitty.  And, 
turning  to  her  companion:  "He  also  says  the  be«t  part 
of  poetry  is  the  part  that  has  not  been  written.  Luckily 
for  him,  though,  he  was  not  thinking  of  yours,  Debby, 
for  I  believe  he  has  not  heard  it  yet." 

"  He  must  be  seen  to,  nevertheless,"  she  replied. 
"  Nor  shall  his  punishment  be  far  off.  Which  of  them 
will  you  take,  Doctor  Tom?  There  is  my  'Tribute  to 
Spring,'  half  sentimental,  half  elegiac;  some  verses  in  a 
more  heroic  strain,  composed  during  a  thunder-shower  at 
Anvil  Rock ;  '  Lines  to  a  Sunflower ; '  '  The  Herbalists' 
Manual  done  in  Rhyme  ; '  '  The  Whippoorwill's  Lament ; ' 
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'The  —  'well,  perhaps  that  will  do  to  choose  from. 
Which  one,  Doctor  Tom  ?  " 

"It  is  hard  to  select  from  so  attractive  a  list,"  he 
replied.  And  then,  tm*ning  to  Kitty,  "  Tell  me,  please, 
which  shall  I  take  ?" 

"  The  last,  by  all  means,  Doctor  Tom.  T  have  heard 
every  one  of  them,  and  that  is  the  best  and  the  shortest. 
Besides  it  is  very  stirring  ;  and,  when  you  have  finished, 
you  will  have  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  you  will 
hai-dly  know  whether  it  is  the  whippoorwilPs  lament  or 
your  own." 

•'  You  speak  of  taking  it.  Doctor  Tom,"  interposed 
Aunt  Deborah,  "  as  if  it  were  a  medicine.  I  believe,  on 
second  thoughts,  I  had  better  give  you  the  '  Herbalists' 
Manual.'  That  is  more  in  your  line,  and,  as  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it,  you  can  have  it  administered  in  broken 
doses.  Isn't  that  better  in  chronic  cases,  which  I  take 
yours  to  be?" 

"  That  would  hardly  suit  Mr.  Broome,  and  I  suppose 
he  is  to  divide  the  punishment  with  me,  in  pari  delicto  as 
we  are ;  that  is,  a  pair  of  delinquents.  Those  verses  you 
spoke  of,  composed  in  a  thunder-shower  at  Anvil  Rock, 
how  would  that  do?  We  have  both  been  there,  and  I 
believe  you  said  that  was  something  in  the  heroic  line." 

"  And  in  that  are  you  speaking  for  Mr.  Broome  or 
yourself.  Doctor  Tom  ?  "  Aunt  Deborah  inquired. 

"  He  is  speaking  for  both,  of  course,"  Kitty  said, 
taking  up  the  word.  "Let  me  suggest  that  you  carry 
them  to  the  spot  and  read  the  poem  there ;  and  then  the 
one  who  has  been  the  most  inspired  by  hearing  it,  shall 
prove  himself  the  greater  hero  by  plunging  from  the  top 
of  it  into  the  water." 

"I  protest,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Broome,  "against  thus 
carrying  other  people's  sins.  Besides,  I  can't  swim,  and 
I  hate  the  water." 
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"That  is  all  in  your  favor,  Doctor  Tom,"  said  Kitty; 
"  for  you  are  certain  to  be  the  winner.  Was  it  you  or 
Mr.  Broome  that  compared  my  father  to  an  oak-tree ;  or 
was  it  a  beech  ?  I  have  heard  that  a  beech  was  a  good 
tree  to  run  to  from  liglitning." 

"Did  your  father  say  it  was  an  oak?  It^must  have 
been  a  beech  I  was  thinking  of,  I  am  sure." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  you  was  thinking  of  a  lightning- 
rod,  and  be  done  with  it?"  broke  in  Aunt  Deborah. 
"  Asa  looks  enough  like  one." 

"  Sister  Debby  only  means  I  am  a  good  conductor. 
Good  conduct  goes  a  great  way  with  her,"  laughingly 
explained  her  brother.  "  She  admires  my  gifts,  and  I 
admire  hers  in  return.  That  ode  of  hers  to  the  sun- 
flower,—  if  she  had  never  wi'itten  anything  but  that, 
could  anybody  that  has  read  it  ever  forget  her? 

"  But,"  he  continued  in  his  light,  airy  way,  the  gray, 
merry  twinkle  of  his  eye  suggestive  of  a  good  conscience 
and  healthy  digestion,  "speaking  of  poetry  that  has 
never  been  written,  if  that  is  true,  then  there  must  be 
poems  that  cannot  be  read,  but  only  seen  with  the  eyes. 
Come  and  let  me  show  you  one,  —  this  that  leads  to  it  is 
called  *  Lover's  Walk,'  —  a  new  edition  every  day,  bound 
in  emerald,  crimson,  and  gold,  with  one  broad,  crystal 
clasj},  and,  shall  I  say  so,  the  gi-eat  flaming  god  of  day 
its  publisher." 

Saying  which,  he  turned  oflF  to  the  right  into  a  thickly- 
shaded  avenue  which  led  to  a  more  elevated  spot,  where 
the  view  was  wider  and  more  open ;  and  Doctor  Tom  and 
Kitty  at  his  side  followed  after,  Mr.  Broome  and  Aunt 
Deborah  a  little  behind. 

It  was  one  of  those  quiet,  balmy  evenings  that  falls 
upon  us  like  a  spell.  The  air  was  full  of  fragrance  from 
the  resinous  spruces  and  pines.  Hills,  ranged  along 
against  the  western  sky  and  clad  now  from  base  to  sum- 
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mit  ia  the  bright,  fresh,  budding  beauty  of  early  sum- 
mer, swept  down  to  tlie  plain  in  every  variety  of  incline  ; 
some  receiving  a  flood  of  warm-colored  light  full  upon 
their  bosom,  while  around  the  feet  of  others,  where  the 
slope  was  less  favorable,  heavy  masses  of  shadow  were 
already  resting,  — the  advance-guard  of  the  sable-plumed 
forces  solemn-faced  night  was  soon  to  lead  there  to  take 
possession.  A  little  off  to  the  left  was  to  be  seen  an 
opening  between  the  hills,  too  wide  for  a  gorge,  too  nar- 
row for  a  valle}^  into  and  along  which  the  reddening 
rays  of  the  great  golden  orb  poured  a  more  dazzling, 
concentrated  brilliancy,  until  the  soft,  luxuriant  foliage 
that  clothed  the  sides  grew  fairly  aflame  under  the  crim- 
son tide  ;  lighter  and  darker  hues  on  every  side  mingling 
with  and  melting  into  each  other;  gauzy,  weird  scrolls 
of  vapor  drifting  here  and  there  along  the  sides,  or 
wreathed  about  the  heads  of  the  mountains,  till  the  whole 
became  one  grand  rhythm,  —  one  many-voiced  sym- 
phony, addressed  to  the  seeing  eye  instead  of  the  hearing 
ear.  Turning  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  which 
the  shadows  were  falling  far  slantwise,  a  verdure-covei'ed 
plain,  level  as  the  ocean,  and  stretching  away  off  to  the 
horizon,  lay  sleeping  in  majestic  repose,  still  as  a  polar 
sea,  under  the  benediction  of  the  parting  day. 

"It  is  hardly  fair  to  speak  of  all  this  as  unwritten 
poetry.  Doctor  Tom,"  said  Asa  Bowker,  at  last. 

"  To  one  who  brings  the  seeing  eye  it  is  not  unwritten, 
and  if  that  is  wanting,  all  is  unwritten,  is  it  not?"  he 
replied.  "Written  or  unwritten,  printed  upon  parch- 
ment, or  in  the  great  Book  of  Nature,  it  is  all  alike  to  the 
blind." 

The  conversation  went  on  a  while  longer,  when  a  mes- 
senger summoned  them  to  the  house.  Under  Aunt 
Deborah's  direction,  the  arrangement  was  the  same  as 
before,  — herself  with  Herbert  Broome  and  Asa  Bowker 
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taking  the  lead,  leaving  Doctor  Tom  and  Kitty  to  follow 
after.  And  it  fell  in  with  his  wishes  much  better  than  he 
would  have  supposed  possible  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

For  liis  fn'St  impressions  of  Kitty  had  not  been  alto- 
gether favorable.  He  had  brought  her  into  compai'ison 
with  a  type  of  life  such  as  he  had  been  familiar  with  in 
the  city, — for  so  much  of  his  secret  may  here  and  now 
escajje  to  fulfil  what  the  smith  had  said  of  him,  that  he 
had  been  "  round  amongst  'em,"  —  and  her  freedom  of 
speech,  itself  rather  to  his  taste,  savored  of  affectation  ; 
and  moreover,  as  he  first  observed  her,  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  manner  which  seemed  to  imply  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  charms. 

Interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  previous  experience,  all 
this  indicated  anything  but  depth  and  earnestness.  If 
she  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  hai-dening  influences 
which  an  acknowledged  belle  in  fashionable  life  falls 
under,  he  knew  that  nothing  hindered  that  she  might  be  a 
spoilt  favorite.  And  a  rustic  beauty,  whose  head  had 
been  turned  by  flattery,  might  be  less  endurable  even 
than  the  city  dames,  whose  polish  and  accomplishments, 
if  they  did  not  excuse,  served,  at  least,  to  partly  hide  and 
mitigate  their  weaknesses.  So  ho  had  found  himself 
wishing  that  Kitty,  being  so  fair  to  look  upon,  had 
escaped  some  of  the  infirmities  he  had  been  led  to  impute 
to  her. 

But  he  had  got  bravely  over  all  this  now.  Not  doubt- 
ing the  error  of  judgment  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  accusing  himself  for  his  injustice,  he  made 
all  haste  to  atone  for  his  fault;  perhaps  allowed  his 
admiration  of  her  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  enjoying 
her  naturalness  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  artifice, 
just  as  he  had  taken  offence  while  resting  under  an 
exactly  opposite  estimate. 

Not  having  known  his  companion  in  her  better  days. 
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there  was  nothing  in  her  health,  or  rather  in  her  want 
of  it,  to  attract  his  attention.  Up  to  this  time  neither  her 
father  or  her  mother  had  made  special  allusion  of  it ;  and, 
if  Aunt  Deborah  had  dropped  any  hint  on  the  subject, 
that  was  only  matter  of  course,  that  lady  being,  as  he 
supposed,  little  more  than  an  herb  doctor,  with  certain 
exalted  notions  in  a  professional  line,  whose  particular 
province  it  was  to  snuff  diseases  from  afar,  her  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  and  her  poetical  effusions  taking  about 
equal  rank. 

As  they  now,  in  company,  turned  their  steps  towards 
the  house,  he  made  some  allusion  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  the}^  had  just  left  behind,  when  Kitty  replied  :  — 

"My  father  often  comes  hei'e  about  this  time  in  the 
day.     It  is  his  ftivoritc  hour." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that  it  is  not  yours  ?"  he  inquired. 

"No,  not  that;  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  He  often 
brings  me  with  him ;  but  I  try  sometimes  to  make  him 
believe  it  is  even  more  beautiful  two  or  three  hours  later, 
when  the  stars  are  out  and  the  darkness  lies  heavier 
round  the  mountains." 

"  And  your  father  does  not  agree  to  that  ?  " 

"lie  never  seems  to  believe  it  as  I  do.  And  you, — 
which  do  you  like  best,  the  day  or  the  night  ?  I  should 
half  guess  you  would  say  the  night." 

"  Yes.  You  mean  because  I  am  like  birds  of  night,  so 
grave  and  so  solemn,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"You  are  more  solemn  than  my  father,"  she  replied, 
laughing  a  little;  "but  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  is  my 
reason.  Do  grave-looking  people  prefer  the  night  to  the 
day?" 

"No,  pei'haps  not.  I  did  not  answer  your  question 
fairly.  I  like  the  night ;  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  I  like 
it  better  than  the  day.  I  think  there  is  quite  as  much 
poetry,  and  more  sublimity,  in  tlie  sober  majesty  of  such 
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a  nij^ht  as  you  have  described  among  the  mountains  than 
in  the  beautiful  scene  we  have  just  been  looking  at.  I 
wdnder  a  little,  though,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  that  this 
is  youi'  opinion." 

"  And  why  wonder  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  be  very  learned 
to  have  a  feeling  like  that?" 

"  No,  not  learned  ;  but  most  people's  tastes,  I  think,  are 
the  other  way;  at  least,  young  people's.  But  there  is  a 
compensation  in  it,  after  all,"  he  said,  as  though  a 
process  had  been  going  on  in  his  mind  which  found 
no  utterance  in  words.  '*  People  who  grow  old  too 
eai'ly,  —  that  is,  who  think  old  thoughts  while  they  are 
young,  —  are  more  apt  to  think  young  thoughts  when  they 
come  to  be  old.  Do  you  and  your  father  differ  in  other 
respects,  —  I  mean  besides  the  one  you  have  named?" 

♦'Oh,  no;  that  is  —  well,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  we 
differed,"  she  replied,  evidently  laboring  under  an  em- 
barrassment she  had  not  till  now  evinced.  But,  pres- 
ently recovering  hei'self,  she  added :  — 

"  He  often  laughs  at  me  for  liking  the  crows,  and 
because  I  like  to  hear  them  caw,  which  I  confess  to." 

There  was  an  evident  constraint  in  her  manner  during 
the  remainder  of  their  walk,  which,  however,  had  nearly 
come  to  an  end  by  their  reaching  the  house,  whither  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  already  arrived.  The  change  that 
had  come  over  her  impressed  itself  upon  Doctor  Tom's 
attention,  and  all  the  more  forcibly  because  he  had  not 
failed  to  notice  her  exceeding  fondness  for  her  fixther, 
and  what  pleasure  she  found  in  being  near  him  and 
attracting  his  notice.  He  saw,  too,  how  the  affection  was 
abundantly  returned,  and  his  own  interest  was  thereby 
awakened. 

Was  he  busy  with  certain  old  thoughts,  that  his  obser- 
vation was  now  so  quickened?  Had  there  been  a  gentle 
deference  in  his  bearing  towards  the  young  girl,  —  a 
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considerate  courteousness  always  in  her  presence,  —  the 
true  explanation  of  which  lay  back  in  the  past  ?  That, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  she  was  much  of  the  time  in  his 
thoughts,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

The  evening  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  Aunt  Deb- 
orah rallied  Doctor  Tom  briskly  on  his  gravity.  "  Had 
it  ever  occurred  to  him  to  form  a  partnership  ?"  "  If  not 
that,  how  would  he  like  to  take  a  young  student  into  his 
ollice,  who  had  already  some  insight  into  the  m3'^steries 
of  the  profession,  to  say  nothing  of  a  very  respectable 
neighborhood  practice  ?"  The  good  lady  affording  withal 
such  proof  of  her  originality  by  her  incisive,  quaint 
remarks,  that  he  began  to  doubt  whether  a  revision  of 
his  first  estimate  in  her  case  was  not  as  necessary  as  it 
had  been  proved  to  be  in  that  of  her  niece.  That  her 
knowledge  was  not  confined  to  herbs,  at  all  events,  he 
felt  constrained  to  admit. 

Some  additional  light  as  to  the  impressions  the  two 
visitors  received  in  regard  to  their  host  and  his  family  is 
furnished  by  the  following  conversation  which  took  place 
between  them  on  their  way  home. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  what  a  treasure  you  have 
got  in  that  man,"  Doctor  Tom  said  to  his  companion,  as 
they  walked  away  together.  "  You  must  hold  him  above 
all  price." 

"  You  cannot  overstate  my  estimate  of  him,"  Mr. 
Broome  replied.  "He  and  my  father  have  been  sworn 
friends  this  many  a  year,  and  it  was  the  two  together 
who  persuaded  me  into  coming  to  Slackwater." 

"I  think  we  always  like  such  men,"  said  Doctor  Tom. 
"  The  cloth  is  of  light  texture,  both  in  warp  and  woof, 
but  there  is  a  good  strong  selvedge  of  principle  which 
gives  us  confidence ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
nothing  to  overawe  and  offend  us  by  an  aggressive 
egoism  that  attacks  our  self-love." 
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"  You  might  go  far  without  finding  a  better  figure 
than  the  one  you  have  used  to  describe  him.  The  word 
compromise  carries  no  odium  with  it  to  his  mind,  but  few 
men,  I  believe,  would  be  less  likely  to  surrender." 

"  I  agree  to  that.  How  would  the  world  ever  get  on, 
I  wonder,  if  there  were  not  to  be  found  men  like  him 
who  make  the  distinction  you  have  suggested,  and  then 
act  upon  it?  Without  the  flux  such  men  supply  how 
could  society  ever  fuse  into  one  harmonious  whole  ?  or 
how  could  it  adapt  itself  to  the  constantly  shifting  mould 
it  is  called  upon  to  accept  and  fit  into?" 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Broome,  apologizing  for  what 
seemed  a  rudeness,  "  The  thought  of  another  piece  of 
furniture  came  into  my  head  as  you  were  speaking,  and 
I  could  not  help  laughing.  What  do  you  think  of  our 
friend's  sister.  Aunt  Deborah?" 

"  Youth  and  age  contending  together  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  first  having  the  best  of  it,  it  seems  to  me,"  Doctor 
Tom  replied,  with  something  like  a  laugh  following  his 
words.  "  How  would  it  do  to  liken  her  to  one  of  her 
own  sweet-smelling  herbs,  as  thyme,  for  instance;  or, 
better  still,  the  more  pungent  rosemary?" 

"Capital,"  Herbert  Broome  replied;  "especially  the 
last.  I  rather  like  such  high-seasoned  dishes  myself. 
And  what  an  excellent  foil  for  her  more  staid  sister !  " 

"  And  what  a  soil,  I  was  looking  for  you  to  add,  for 
such  a  flower  as  the  niece  and  daughter !  It  is  not  all 
men  that  are  so  prospered,  Mr.  Broome.  If  life  were 
always  so  crowned,  as  is  our  friend's  here,  you  would 
find  your  profession  a  more  difficult  one  than  it  is." 

And  the  paths  of  the  two  men  lying  now  in  opposite 
directions,  bidding  each  other  good-night,  they,  for  the 
time,  separated. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

AXVIL  EOCK. 

"  Why  does  he,  m  these  frequent  walks  of  his,  so  often 
turn  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Anvil  Rock?" 

This  was  one  of  the  questions  that,  in  process  of  time, 
the  people  of  Slackwater  came  to  ask  about  Doctor  Tom. 
Having  had  a  mystery  bestowed  upon  them,  they  were 
fully  resolved  upon  making  the  most  of  it.  It  may  seem, 
in  the  nature  of  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  facts,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  that, 
anxious  as  they  were  to  penetrate  it,  and  so,  of  course, 
put  an  end  to  it,  they  were  not  less  inclined  to  add  to  it ; 
and  so,  equally  of  course,  make  it  bigger. 

To  carry  out  this  desire  they  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  his 
movements ;  many  of  these,  innocent  as  they  might  be  in 
themselves,  subsidized  into  the  service ;  so  small  a  matter 
even  as  that  of  his  buying  a  few  tools  of  the  smith  made 
to  be  a  subject  of  speculation.  If  he  went  to  church, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  had  done  with  great  regularity, 
that  was  a  circumstance  to  be  made  much  of.  If  he  had 
pursued  the  opposite  course  and  stayed  at  home  it  would 
have  been  the  same  thing. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  that  succeeded  his  coming 
there  his  walks  were  frequent,  and,  as  his  acquaintances 
were  few,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  solitary.  It  is 
also  true  that  these  explorations  led  him  very  often  to 
Anvil  Rock ;  which,  if  it  could  not  in  itself  be  said  to  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  was,  at  least,  as  significant  as 
were  many  of  the   other  facts  which  these  lynx-eyed 
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observers  built  upon.  lu  this  point  of  view  a  description 
of  the  rock  becomes  important. 

Something  more  than  a  mile  from  the  village,  meaning 
now  the  upper  one,  and  counting  from  its  extreme  point 
farthest  removed  from  the  lower  village,  was  a  precip- 
itous mass  of  rock,  forming  at  that  point  the  river  boun- 
dary, and  rising  sheer  up,  —  a  perpendicular  wall,  some 
fifteen  feet  above  the  water  below.  Owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, partly  to  its  smooth,  level  top,  and  partly  to  the 
sharp,  well-defined  edge  which  its  surface  formed  with 
the  perpendicular  wall  that  made  its  side,  —  the  whole, 
taken  together  by  its  size  and  shape,  suggesting  how  that 
misshapen,  misbehaved  scamp  of  a  Vulcan  might  in  his 
day  and  generation  have  made  use  of  it  in  forging  his 
thunder-bolts  for  Jupiter,  whose  bounden  blacksmith  and 
servant  he  was,  —  it  had  received  the  name  of  "Anvil 
Rock." 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  a  peculiar  bend  in  the  river 
at  this  point ;  whether,  that  being  only  the  beginning  of 
it,  the  water,  thus  turned  aside  from  its  direct  course,  had, 
by  its  erosive  action,  worn  away  and  eaten  into  the  bank ; 
or  whatever  may  have  been  the  explanation,  an  eddy  or 
whirlpool  of  considerable  extent  had  been  formed  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  where,  as  if  vexed  at  the  obstruction  it 
hei"e  encountered,  the  river  turned  itself  about  and  about 
in  a  ceaseless,  angry  swirl,  before  resuming  the  more 
peaceful  flow  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  characteristic 
of  it. 

As  if  the  water  had  come  into  contact  with  a  softer,  more 
yielding  material  below  than  that  which  appeared  above 
and  at  its  surface,  a  much  greater  depth  was  to  be  found 
to  be  at  this  point  than  elsewhere,  —  some  of  the  accounts 
that  had  gained  currency  respecting  it  aifii'ming  that  it 
had  never  been  fathomed.  It  is,  however,  not  improb- 
able that  such  stories  were  indebted  for  tlxeir  origin,  in  a 
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good  degree,  to  a  desire  on  the  pai't  of  the  inhabitants  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  possible,  the  only  natural  curi- 
os ty  which  the  village  could  boast.  In  the  olden  time,  — 
before  summer-travel  had  been  diverted  by  raiU"oads  in 
other  directions,  —  Slackwater  had  been  a  favorite  resort 
for  tourists,  into  whose  willing  ears  we  presume  these 
stories  were  poured  with  great  zest,  and  the  depth  of 
eloquence  thus  brought  into  use  may  have  been  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  depth  of  the  river  itself. 

From  the  same  source,  too,  doubtless  spi'ung  many  of 
those  legends  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  were  con- 
nected with  the  spot,  and  were  spoken  of  always  to  the 
traveller  as  having  been  handed  down  by  ti'adition  from 
very  remote  times,  —  it  being  a  noticeable  fact,  how- 
ever, that  these  legends  had  very  nearly  disappeared  from 
men's  minds  now  that,  by  the  absence  of  the  visitors, 
who  used  to  listen  to  them,  the  chief  means  of  preserv- 
ing them  alive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  motives,  had  been 
taken  away. 

As  a  consequence  from  this  condition  of  things,  only 
one  or  two,  better  authenticated  than  the  others,  still 
retained  their  hold  as  being  entirely  worthy  of  credit,  — 
the  only  taint  of  suspicion  that  rested  upon  them  at  all 
being  this :  that  as  they  both  had  much  to  do  with  that 
great  father  of  lies,  —  the  Devil  himself,  —  it  was  not 
wholly  impossible  that  he  and  no  other  was  the  author 
of  them, 

I  have  said  the  only  taint ;  which  is  not  strictly  true ; 
for  there  were  a  few  of  the  more  unbelieving  sort,  who, 
as  to  one  of  the  legends  in  question,  stoutly  denied  its 
claims  to  antiquity,  affirming  it  to  be  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  pure  invention  of  Silas  Toothaker ;  the  black- 
smith, however,  snapping  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  these 
malapert  sceptics,  as  he  triumjDhantly  put  the  question, 
•'How  then  came  the  rock  there V'    And  inasmuch  as 
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this  had  no  reference  to  "Anvil  Rock"  itself,  but  to 
another  one,  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  becomes 
necessary. 

Lying  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  rock  bearing 
that  name,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  submerged  in  the 
water,  was  to  be  seen  an  immense  boulder  of  many  tons 
weight;  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  being  that  it 
differed  entirely  in  its  structure  and  component  parts 
from  the  formation  common  to  that  region  ;  —  Silas  Tooth- 
aker,  at  least,  if  no  other,  insisting,  by  way  of  still  further 
distinction,  that,  whenever  a  harder  substance  than  the 
water  chanced  at  any  time  to.be  borne  against  it,  it 
emitted  a  sulphurous  odor,  accompanied  by  an  iridescent 
light  of  a  bluish  color.  As  to  the  legend,  generally,  as 
related  by  the  smith,  a  few  words  are  all  that  can  be  in 
this  place  bestowed  upon  it,  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

Far  back,  in  the  very  early  history  of  Slackwater,  there 
had,  on  a  certain  occasion,  appeared,  flying  through  the 
air,  an  immense,  hideous-looking  creature,  in  shape  like 
a  dragon,  casting,  as  it  floated  along,  a  dark  shadow 
upon  the  earth,  as  if  a  cloud  had  passed  over  the  sun. 
In  its  scaly  claws  it  held  what  seemed  a  huge  rock,  half 
as  large  as  itself.  Beating  the  air  with  its  vast,  leathery 
wings,  while  the  noise  thereof  struck  terror  to  tlae 
hearts  of  the  beholders,  it  kept  steadily  on  its  way,  until 
having  reached  a  point  directly  over  the  church,  being 
all  the  time  high  up  in  the  air,  it  there  hovered  and 
circled  about,  as  if  first  to  make  sure  of  its  mark,  which 
once  accomplished,  its  evident  purpose  seemed  to  be  to 
let  fall  its  burden  upon  the  doomed  edifice,  and  crush  it  a 
mass  of  ruins  to  the  earth;  the  body  of  the  creature, 
meanwhile,  balanced  on  its  outspread  pinions,  immedi- 
ately over  the  building,  while  its  tail,  many  times  longer 
than  the  steeple,  floating  out  towards  the  hills  which  it 
nearly  reached,  by  its  swaying  and  dainty  flexure   indi- 
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cated  the  monster's  joy,  as,  tui'ning  a  little  upon  its  side, 
it  fixed  its  eye,  red  like  blood,  upon  its  anticipated  prey. 

At  the  time  of  the  haj^pening  of  the  foregoing  event, 
which,  if  Silas  Toothaker  may  be  believed,  was  beheld 
by  a  large  number  of  irreproachable  witnesses,  an 
ancestor  of  Bartholomew  Stigmat,  bearing  his  own  name, 
and  an  equally  noisy  supporter  of  the  church  and  its 
ordinances,  had  fallen  into  disgrace  on  account  of  certain 
disreputable  proceedings  brought  home  to  him,  and  was 
about  to  be  excommunicated  in  due  form  from  the  fold. 
By  a  lucky  reconsideration  of  the  question,  the  vote  of 
expulsion  had  been  withdrawn  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  dragon,  Avho,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  was  a  fast 
friend  of  Bart's  ancestor,  and  who,  also,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  i^referred  that  he  should  retain  his  membership 
in  the  church,  was  pacified  by  this  unlooked-for  result, 
and  instead  of  allowing  the  rock  he  had  borne  thither 
with  fatal  intent  to  do  its  work,  he  dropped  it  in  its 
present  resting-place ;  where,  as  Silas  Toothaker  often 
remarked,  it  may  still  be  seen,  an  indisputable  confir- 
mation of  the  legend,  and — as  he  was  wont  to  add  with 
a  sly  turning  up  of  his  eye  —  a  warning  to  all  noisy  pre- 
tenders, whatever  their  name,  station,  or  degree. 

As  to  which  legend  it  only  remains  to  say,  here  a  little 
out  of  place,  that  when  before  long  Dr.  Tom  came  to 
hear  it  there  on  the  spot,  from  the  lips  of  Kitty  Bowker, 
he  wished  there  had  been  more  of  it. 

To  return  to  the  description  from  which  we  have  wan- 
dered. It  was  that  i)art  of  Anvil  Rock  which  lay 
farthest  up  stream  and  next  to  the  river  that  was  most 
exposed;  this  portion,  covering  a  space  of  several  yards 
square,  entirely  destitute  of  earth  or  shrub ;  what  re- 
mained, gradually  shelving  off  and  losing  itself  under 
the  soil. 

What  with  the  high  bank  itself,  and  what  with   the 
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thick  growth  of  tall,  davk-stemraed  pines  that  towered 
above  it,  the  spot  lay  in  deep  shadow  most  of  the  day,  a 
ray  of  sunshine  seldom  reaching  the  water  below;  so 
that  altogether  the  scenery  partook  more  of  the  wild  and 
savage  than  it  did  of  the  picturesque  or  beautiful.  The 
sounds,  too,  that  greeted  the  ear,  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  whether  coming  down  from  the  smitten  branches 
of  those  solemn  pines,  or  borne  up  from  the  hoarse- 
murmuring,  chafing  tide  below,  bestowed  additional 
gloom  upon  the  spot. 

The  bank  of  the  river  just  above  Anvil  Rock,  in  fact 
adjoining  it,  being  still  very  precipitous,  presented  a  less 
solid  face  than  the  rock  itself.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
some  forlorn-looking  trees,  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  clefts  and  fissures  thus  afforded,  had  gained  what 
seemed  a  precarious  tenure ;  though  for  that  matter, 
wedged  as  their  roots  were  in  that  pinching  grasp,  it  was 
safe  enough.  Instead  of  standing  upright,  most  of  them 
were  leaning,  at  a  greater  or  less  angle,  out  over  the 
water,  some  of  them  so  inclined  that  their  branches 
dipped  into  and  were  constantly  swej^t  by  the  eddying 
tide.  Among  these  and  i*endered  by  its  size  more  con- 
spicuous than  any  of  them,  was  a  two-pronged  birch, 
whose  limbs,  like  two  imjiloring  arras,  were  stretched 
far  out  over  the  water ;  and  whose  trunk,  scarred  up  and 
down  by  the  initials  which  panting  aspirants  for  immor- 
tality had  inscribed  upon  it,  indicated  that  it  must  at  one 
time  have  occupied  a  more  erect  and  less  hazardous  posi- 
tion, when,  instead  of  brushing  and  being  in  turn  brushed 
by  that  rude,  revolving  current,  its  branches  had  kissed 
and  in  turn  been  kissed  by  a  more  gentle  wooer,  the 
soft,  sweet  air  of  heaven. 

Such,  then,  was  Anvil  Rock,  and  such  were  its  sur- 
roundhigs. 

Was  this  the  kind  of  a  place  for  a  man  to  resort  to  who 
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carried  with  him  a  clear  conscience  ?  Admitting,  which 
is  a  great  deal  to  ask,  that  Silas  Toothaker  did  invent  that 
story  about  tlic  leathern-winged  dragon,  so  that  it  had  no 
right  to  be  called  a  legend  at  all,  and  that  the  old  Evil 
One  had  no  connection  with  the  neighborhood  more  than 
he  has  with  others,  still,  would  a  man  at  peace  with  him- 
self seek  such  tumultuous,  discordant  scenes  as  this? 
There  could  be  but  one  answer  to  such  a  question. 
Pestlers  and  Anti-Pestlers  must  here  meet  on  common 
grounds. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

DOCTOR  TOM.  — KITTY  BOWKER. 

The  language  made  use  of  in  a  previous  chapter,  when 
speaking  of  the  mystery  which  surrounded  Doctor  Tom, 
would  justify  the  conclusion  that  his  secret,  be  the  nature 
of  it  what  it  might,  had  been  all  the  time  cai'efully  shut 
up  in  his  own  bosom.  With  a  single  exception,  that  is 
true. 

The  single  exception  was  Kitty  Bowker.  Not  more 
than  twice  had  the  moon  filled  her  crescent  since  his 
coming  there,  when  this  young  maiden  knew,  if  not  the 
whole,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it,  as  well  as  Doctor 
Tom  did  himself;  or  if  she  did  not,  it  was  through  no  fault 
of  his.     All  which  requires  us  to  go  back  a  little. 

Whether  it  follows,  that,  because  a  .man  can  keep  his 
own,  he  can  read  other  people's  secrets,  is  a  point  we  are 
not  prepared  at  present  to  definitely  pronounce  upon.  It 
would  be  evidently  very  hasty  judgment  to  conclude,  that, 
because  it  happened  so  in  this  instance,  there  is  any  uni- 
versal law  to  that  effect.  All  we  wish  to  say  here  is,  that 
it  did  happen  so  in  this  instance ;  that  is  to  say,  Doctor 
Tom's  eye,  in  ranging  over  the  people  of  this  village  he 
had  dropped  into  so  suddenly,  had  been  itself  arrested 
almost  as  suddenly  when  it  lighted  on  Miss  Kitty 
Bowker,  daughter  of  Asa,  and,  lest  that  lady  should  take 
umbrage  at  the  omission,  niece  of  Deborah  Bowker;  sec- 
ondly, that  his  eye  having  lighted  there,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  lose  much  time  before  he  formed  the  young 
lady's  acquaintance  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  having  formed  her 
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acquaintance,  it  was  not  long  in  ripening  to  a  point  when  he 
believed  he  knew  her  seci'et,  —  by  which  we  mean,  that  he 
believed  he  knew  enough  of  her  to  form  a  tolerably  safe  es- 
timate of  her  character.  To  which  catalogue  of  sequences 
must  be  added  one  other,  —  that  he  thereupon  found 
what  seemed  to  him  sufficient  reasons  for  communicating 
to  her  a  portion  of  his  own  history,  not  doubting  that  it 
was  a  perfectly  safe  and  discreet  thing  to  do.  How  far  he 
came  under  a  sui'prise  in  the  first  instance,  when  he  made 
the  discovery  we  have  attributed  to  him  as  to  the  young 
lady,  and  what  the  final  result  was  of  that  discovery,  will 
apiiear  as  the  narrative  progresses. 

There  had  already  occuri-ed  several  interviews  between 
him  and  this  rustic  confidante  he  had  fixed  upon  up  there 
among  the  hills,  whose  soft  shadows,  melting  away  there 
among  objects  almost  as  soft  as  themselves,  were  in  such 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  sharp-edged  shadows  he  had 
left  behind ;  which,  cast  by  brick  and  mortar,  and  a  cold, 
chiselled  masonry,  symbolized  so  much  else  he  had 
also  turned  his  back  upon  down  there  in  the  far-away  city. 
Still  the  acquaintance  was  in  its  infancy,  something  yet 
wanting  before  it  should  take  on  that  ripe  bloom  which 
comes  to  fruits  in  the  autumnal  season,  albeit  t'le 
maiden's  temi3ting  lips  and  the  pearl  pure  lustre  of  her 
wholesome  face  might  find  in  these  fruits  most  fit  com- 
parison. Nor  had  his  secret,  at  the  time  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  yet  come  into  her  possession. 

The  plan  already  alluded  to,  which  Doctor  Tom  had 
proposed  to  himself,  to  explore  the  mineralogical  wealth 
of  the  hills,  which,  on  one  side,  formed  the  boundary  of 
Slackwater,  was  not  chosen  merely  as  an  expedient  to  kill 
time,  however  that  may  also  have  entered  into  his  motive. 
The  occupation  thus  furnished  fell  in  with  his  tastes ;  nor 
was  the  pleasure  at  all  lessened  when  Kitty  Bowker,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter,  came  to  be  his  fre- 
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quent  companion  on  these  excursions.  If  the  results, 
viewed  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  were  reduced  to  a  low 
minimum  by  the  young  lady's  inability  to  compete  with 
his  own  exceptional  muscular  development,  he  found  a  not 
unwelcome  nor  insufficient  recompense  in  her  society ; 
the  whole  arrangement,  indeed,  in  great  part  due  to  his 
professional  opinion,  frankly  and  unequivocally  expressed, 
that  out-of-door  occupation  was  altogether  desirable,  if 
not  indispensable,  on  the  score  of  Kitty's  low  state  of 
health. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  rambles  they  were  talking 
together,  that,  with  a  more  playful  freedom  than  he  had 
3et  used, — her  own  manner,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
discouraging  the  experiment,  —  he  thus  addressed  her :  — 

♦'  I  think  they  have  about  given  me  up  now ;  trying  to 
find  me  out.     I  mean  these  good  people  here." 

"  Not  until  we  had  tried  our  best  to  do  it,  though,  you 
would  have  to  add,  if  you  declared  the  whole,"  she  re- 
plied. "  Don't  you  ever  get  tired  keeping  yourself  such 
a  puzzle  to  everybody  ?  I  am  sure  I  should ;  but  that  is 
because  I  am  a  woman,  perhaps.  " 

"You  have  anticipated  my  question,  for  I  was  just 
about  to  ask  you  if  you  did  not  suppose  it  would  be 
tiresome.  It  is  more  tiresome  than  I  could  have  believed 
if  I  had  not  made  the  trial.  It  is  a  kind  of  mental  soli- 
tary imprisonment." 

"Why  do  it  then?  Have  you  been  behaving  so  bad, 
and  are  you  afraid  of  being  punished?  That  is  one  of 
the  things  that  have  been  said  about  you,  —  used  to  be  said 
about  you,  —  when  you  first  came  here." 

"But  not  lately?" 

"Ko;  not  lately.  We  have  almost  done  talking  about 
it.  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  been  very  wicked,  and  I  an;  not 
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afraid  of  justice.  What  is  moi'e,  I  am  sure  you  never 
thought  so." 

"  How  are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 

"Suppose  I  say  I  am  a  magician;  that,  besides  know- 
ing tlie  virtues  of  herbs  and  plants,  I  can  read  the  stars?" 

He  had  noticed  already,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  acquaintance,  in  this  companion  of  his,  not  only  a 
ready  coming  up  to,  and  a  quick  grasping  of,  thoughts 
and  ideas,  that  must  have  lain  quite  outside  of  the  life  she 
had  been  living  there  ;  but  what  surprised  Iiim  still  more 
was  her  easy,  rapid  taking  in  of  any  fancy  he  happened 
to  suggest,  at  once  adopting  it  as  her  own.  She  was  so 
fully  in  rapport  with  him, — at  least  that  was  his  own 
explanation  of  it,  —  that  take  what  road  or  by-path  he 
would  she  was  there  always  to  meet  him  at  the  end  of  it. 
And  as  she  now  replied  to  that  last  suggestion  of  his,  he 
got  a  new  illustration  in  this  particular ;  accepting,  as 
she  did  at  once,  and  so  easily,  that  playful  conceit  he  had 
used,  intending  nothing  more  by  it. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  stars  to  be  sure.  I,  too,  read  the  stars. 
Can  you  read  them  any  better  than  I  can  ?  Everybody 
says  you  are  very  learned." 

"  Xo,  not  better.  Only  as  well ;  perhaps  not  so  well. 
But  I  am  sure  of  this,  the  stars  told  you  I  have  not  been 
a  very  wicked  man." 

"  You  said  only  the  other  day  I  was  a  puzzle  to  you. 
Why  don't  the  stars  explain  that?" 

"  Perhaps  they  have  explained  it.  You  are  not  the 
puzzle  to  me  you  were  at  first." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  I  once  put  this  question  to  myself:  suppose  it  came 
to  pass  that  I  could  not  keep  this  secret  any  longer,  —  I 
believe  that  is  what  you  all  call  it,  —  and  so  had  to 
divide  it  with  somebody ;  who  could  I  find  up  here  for 
that  purpose  ?  and  I  said  nobody.     Since  then,  and  since  1 
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have  seen  more  of  you,  and  have  come  to  know  you 
better,  I  answer  that  question  differently." 

"  I  suppose  I  understand  your  meaning ;  yoti  mean  that, 
if  I  begged  hard  enough,  you  would  tell  it  to  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  or  to  put  it  a  little  differently,  if  you  would  con- 
sent to  hear  it,"  he  replied.  "  The  begging  would  be  on 
my  side,  not  on  yours." 

"  If  that  is  so,  then  tell  it  to  me  and  have  done  with  it ; 
that  is,  if  it  is  worth  listening  to,  and  you  would  really 
like  to  do  it.  There  is  a  log.  Go  and  sit  down  there,  and 
tell  it  to  me.     You  shall  have  a  corner  of  my  shawl." 

Doctor  Tom  was  an  unmarried  man  at  the  time  we  are 
now  writing  of.  Just  what  point  in  his  life  he  had 
reached,  only  that  it  was  not  far  removed  from  fifty  either 
way,  was  not  easy  to  settle  determinately.  He  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while,  up  to  the  present,  —  as,  indeed, 
why  should  he,  old  enough  as  he  was  to  be  her  father, 
tmless  his  gray  locks  belied  him,  —  to  ask  himself  whether 
he  could  ever  fall  in  love,  gradually  or  otherwise  with 
the  rustic  he  had  encountered  uj}  here  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  village ;  but  he  had  already  settled  in  his  own  mind 
one  or  two  things  as  regarded  the  young  lady  herself,  and 
that,  as  he  believed,  quite  infallibly. 

Among  them  was  this  one :  that  if  she  ever  fell  in  love, 
with  him  or  anybody  else,  it  would  not  be  done  gradually. 
It  would  be  like  the  falling  of  a  wall ;  like  the  collapse  of 
an  attenuated  bubble  ;  like  the  going  out  of  a  light  in  a 
cavern ;  like  the  sinking  of  a  stone  in  a  lake.  Whether 
he  was  right  or  not  in  this  conclusion,  whether  he  had 
been  conducted  to  it  by  that  learning  of  his  she  had 
attributed  to  him,  and  so  might  be  trusted,  or  whether  it 
was  only  star-knowledge  that  had  been  his  guide,  and  so 
was  open  to  suspicion,  are  points  the  discussion  and 
determination  of  which  would  lead  us  too  wide  of  the 
purpose  we  have  now  in  hand.     Suffice  it  to  say  here, 
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that  he  found  himself  looking  into  her  face  rather  longer 
than  usual,  as  she  finished  speaking  those  words  of  hers 
we  just  listened  to,  —  words  which  appeared  to  us  pos- 
sibly to  be  a  trifle  peremptory,  but,  as  they  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  him  they  were  addressed  to,  as  far  from  that  as 
possible. 

"  There  is  one  condition,"  he  said  at  last  in  repl3^ 
"When  I  have  told  it  to  you,  you  will  repeat  it  to  no- 
body. You  will  promise  to  keep  it  as  the  property  of  us 
two  only  ?  " 

"No;  I  will  not  promise.  You  may  say  to  me  that 
you  wish  it  to  be  so,  and  there  leave  it.  I  will  not 
promise." 

Doctor  Tom  had  more  than  once  already  observed  what 
api^eared  to  be  an  inconsequence  in  his  companion,  which 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  quite  satisfactorily  to 
himself.  Her  manner  now  surprised  him  more  than  it 
had  ever  done  before.  It  was  abrupt  almost  to  techiness, 
and  he  turned  involuntarily  to  make  sure  who  it  was  that 
had  given  utterance  to  the  words.  Although  not  fully 
demonstrated  to  be  so,  there  was  something  to  suggest  a 
vein  of  irritability  in  her  character,  which  was  far  enough 
from  being  in  accord  with  the  whole  estimate  he  had 
formed  of  her ;  and  after  a  short  pause  he  said :  — 

"Why  will  you  not  promise?  I  know  well  enough 
already,  —  once  more  I  remind  you  I  can  read  the  stars ; 
you  will  never  tell  the  secret.     Why  not  promise,  then  ?  " 

"  I  never  promise  anybody,  not  even  my  father.  Are 
you  any  better  than  my  father  ?  " 

"Now  you  are  a  puzzle  again.  Why  do  you  talk  iu 
this  way  ?  " 

"  I  will  ti-y  and  explain.  But  sit  down  first.  There !  it 
is  Aunt  Debby's  shawl ;  but  it  won't  hurt  it.  So.  Now  I'll 
go  on.  I  made  a  promise  once  which  I  could  not  keep,  — 
a  promise  to  him,  —  him  I  love  so  dearly,  love  more  than  I 
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can  tell.    I  mean  my  father.    I  could  not  keep  my  prom- 
ise to  him.     I  will  never  make  another." 

"Xever?" 

"No,  never;  at  least  so  long  as  that  one  continues 
broken." 

"You  must  not  answer  it  unless  you  would  like  to ;  but, 
as  I  am  going  to  share  this  wonderful  secret  of  mine  with 
you,  I  will  put  the  question  at  a  venture.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  promise  you  say  you  made  and  could  not 
keep?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  your  knowing  it.  I  don't  see 
exactly  how  it  happens,  but  I  can  say  things  to  you  I 
never  could  say  to  anybody  else.  It  seems  somehow  as 
if  j'ou  would  understand  me  better  than  other  people  do, 
and  pei'haps  that  is  the  reason.  It  was  when  I  was  fifteen, 
and  I  promised  him,  —  my  father,  you  know,  —  if  he  would 
wait  a  year,  I  would  become  a  Christian.  I  am  eighteen, 
now,  and  I  have  not  done  it  yet." 

"  Did  your  father  exact  such  a  promise  ?  You  must  not 
answer  my  questions  if  they  displease  you."  » 

"  They  do  not  displease  me,  these  that  you  have  asked. 
My  father  never  exacts,  only  as  his  love  for  me  and  my 
knowledge  of  it  exact.  I  made  the  promise,  because  I 
knew  better  than  by  any  words  of  his  how  it  would 
please  him,  and  because  —  well,  it  was  very  foolish ;  I  see 
it  all  now ;  but  I  thought  I  could  do  it,  loving  him  as  I 
did,  and  having  given  myself  a  whole  year.  Everything 
is  changed  since  then,  and  it  was  very  foolish." 

"  Why  have  you  not  kept  the  promise  ?  " 
"Our  old  minister,  who  died  not  a  great  while  before 
you  came  here,  said  it  was  Satan." 
"  Do  you  agree  to  that? " 

"  I  always  supposed  he  knew.  But  I  neither  agree  nor 
disagree.     I  do  not  know  much,  and  these  things  are 
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above  me.  But  I  don't  see  how  Satan  has  anything  to  do 
with  it.     I  think  it  is  in  me." 

"  Do  you  know  you  seem  to  me  the  queerest  young  lady 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  way  I  seem  to  myself.  You  don't  know 
Aunt  Debby  much  yet.  She  is  queer,  too ;  but  besides 
that,  she  has  got  learning,  which  I  haven't.  She  read  to 
me  one  day  out  of  one  of  her  books,  that  everybody  is 
crazy  more  or  less,  and  she  believes  it  herself.  She  told 
me  once  that  was  her  greatest  comfort." 

"  And  you?" 

"  I  don't  understand  things  of  that  sort.  But  I  know  I 
am  queer,  as  you  just  said,  or  perhaps  crazy.  How  is 
one  to  know  ?  " 

"That  is  a  hard  question.  Do  you  mean  that  your 
aunt  is  queer  too,  so  that  she  also  is  unable  to  become  a 
Christian?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that.  Aimt  Debby  is  a  Christian ;  at  least, 
nobody  ever  denies  it  except  herself,  and  she  not  very 
often.  There  is  a  certain  time  in  the  year  when  she  can- 
not get  on  with  her  writing,  —  she  writes  books,  j'ou  see  ; 
a  history  of  Slackwater  she  has  had  on  hand,  now  I  don't 
know  how  long,  almost  done,  I  believe  ;  and  then  poetry, 
and  I  don't  know  what ;  and  it  is  when  she  cannot  write 
to  suit  her  that  she  has  long  talks  with  father ;  that  she 
has  no  I'ightto  bear  the  name  of  Christian,  and  all  that." 

"You  said  just  now  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  in  your- 
self.    Why  don't  you  put  it  out  of  the  way  then  ?  " 

"Just  because  it  is  in  me.  I  can  manage  things  out- 
side of  me  easily  enough.  But  I  cannot  love  and  hate  just 
as  I  please.  Everywhere  else  I  love  what  my  father 
loves.  I  used  to  love  our  old  minister,  and  for  no  other 
I'oason  than  that  he  and  father  were  such  good  friends. 
But  for  all  that,  father  loves  God,  and  1  don't.  I  wish  I 
did, only  to  please  him,  who  has  set  his  heart  upon  it." 
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"  And  has  it  been  so  ahvajs ?" 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  but  it  has  come  home 
to  me  more  lately,  —  ever  since  I  first  saw  the  sea,  I 
think." 

"  How  is  that?" 

•'I  don't  believe  I  am  quite  clear  about  it  myself,  and 
I  never  spoke  of  it  before,  or  tried  to  explain  it  to  anybody. 
I  had  a  brother  once  ;  I  loved  him  next  to  father  himself, 
and  he  was  very  fond  of  me.  He  had  a  look  about  the 
mouth,  or  about  the  eyes,  I  don't  hardly  know  which, 
like  something  in  your  face.  He  was  brave  as  a  lion,  but 
so  gentle  ;  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  mouse  ;  and  bid  us  all  good- 
by  with  such  a  bright  smile  on  his  face ;  but  I  knew  how 
he  cried  all  by  himself  in  his  room  the  night  before,  — 
for  he  went  to  be  a  sailor,  and  then  he  was  drowned  ;  and 
when  two  years  ago  I  went  down  to  the  city  to  help 
Mellie,  who  was  going  to  be  married,  buy  a  dress,  there 
was  the  sea,  —  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it,  you  know ;  and 
try  my  best  I  could  only  hate  it.  And  then,  somehow, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sea  was  God,  and  that  God  was 
the  sea.  But  I  suppose  it  is  only  learned  folks  who  know 
a  great  deal  about  such  things,  and  you  must  think  I  am 
queer  now  more  than  ever." 

Doctor  Tom  did  not  reply  at  once,  so,  as  if  she  were 
tired  of  the  subject,  and  would  like  an  excuse  to  get  rid 
of  it,  she  assumed  a  lighter  tone,  and,  her  late  irritation 
of  manner  now  dismissed,  she  introduced  a  topic  which 
his  words  a  little  way  back  served  to  suggest. 

"Do  you  really  believe  in  the  stars,  and  that  there  is 
any  luck  in  being  born  under  one  rather  than  another?" 

' '  Whether  I  believe  in  the  stars  or  not  depends  very  much 
upon  where  I  find  them,"  he  replied,  looking  straight 
into  her  eyes,  and  rather  evading  a  reply  to  her  question. 
"  But  wiien  I  come  to  tell  you  my  secret,  —  it  is  too  late 
to  begin  to-day,  —  perhaps  I  may  say  something  as  to  my 
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belief.     Would  it  surprise  you  if  it  should  appear  that 
yours  and  mine  lie  not  very  far  apart?" 

"It  would  surprise  me  more  to  find  that  I  have  any 
belief.  I  shall  get  very  angry  if  you  make  fun  of 
me." 

"  Then  I  am  not  likely  to  try  it,  nor  was  such  a  thing 
in  my  thoughts.  When  I  said  you  were  queer,  do  you 
know  it  was  not  that  word,  but  another  one,  I  wanted  to 
use?" 

•'  Why,  then,  didn't  you  use  it?  You  always  seem  to 
me  to  say  what  you  mean,  —  that  is,  when  you  try  to  and 
are  in  earnest,  not  talking  about  stars  and  all  that. 
What  was  the  other  word  ?  I  shall  not  be  angry  unless 
you  make  fun  of  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  little  too  fast,  for  I  hardly 
know  what  the  word  was,  now  I  come  to  look  for  it.  I 
must  try  to  explain  myself  in  this  way:  I  was  once 
taking  a  summer  ramble  with  a  friend  in  a  wild  part  of 
the  country,  —  the  Adirondacks,  —  and  we  were  always  on 
the  lookout  for  anything  that  might  offer  in  the  way  of  a 
new  herb  or  rare  flower,  —  my  friend's  f)rofession  being 
the  same  as  mine.  At  last  it  was  my  fortune  to  stumble 
upon  a  flower  that  was  quite  new  to  us  both,  of  such  a 
singular  appearance,  and  such  a  peculiar  fragrance,  that 
we  at  once  fell  to  studying  it  as  closely  as  possible, 
agreeing  that  it  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  our  collection 
put  together.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  proper  word 
to  say  thejlower  was  very  interesting?  " 

"As  you  were  both  doctors,  I  should  have  supposed 
the  word  would  have  suited  better,  if  it  had  been  an  herb 
you  had  found,  instead  of  a  flower." 

"Which  means  that  our  profession  has  no  eye  for 
beauty,  and  cares  only  for  what  is  useful.  But  even  if 
that  were  true,  flowers  have  medicinal  properties  some- 
times as  well  as  herbs,  and  repay  studying  even  better," 
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he  replied,  determined  his  meaning  should  not  be  turned 
aside  ;  and  he  repeated  his  question  as  to  the  word. 

"  By  your  own  account  of  it,  there  could  not  well  be  a 
better  word.  I  wonder  now  I  did  not  think  of  it  sooner, 
that  Aunt  Debby  has  such  a  knowledge  of  herbs.  You 
ought  to  know  her  better,  for  you  could  not  help  finding 
her  interesting.     Do  you  like  poetry  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  are  making  fun  of  me  now.  But 
I  shall  not  get  angry  with  you  for  that.  I  rather  like  it, 
only  that  it  makes  me  unlike  you,  whose  taste  is  differ- 
ent. I  believe  you  said  your  aunt  writes  poetry  some- 
times.    Did  )^ou  ever  try  it  yourself?" 

"Yes,  once.  I  remember  all  about  it.  It  had  been 
ironing-day,  and  in  the  evening  I  was  sitting  behind  the 
clothes-horse,  looking  out  into  the  moonlight,  when,  all  at 
once,  the  thought  came  into  my  head  that  possibly  I  could 
equal  Aunt  Debby.  So  I  began  then  and  there ; "  she 
meanwhile  biting  the  end  of  her  bonnet-strings  as  she 
spoke. 

"Yes ;  and  the  result  ?" 

"  I  got  so  far  as  this :  '  O  moon  — '  and  there  I  stopped, 
because  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  particular  to  say.  I 
filled  up  the  line  with  as  many  circles  as  it  would  hold, 
and  ran  upstairs  to  show  it  to-  my  aunt,  and  tell  her  my 
difliculty,  supposing  she  would  laugh  at  my  nonsense ; 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  looked  verj'  grave,  and 
told  me  I  wasn't  made  for  a  poet;  said  poets  were  not 
expected  to  say  anything  in  particular.  And  I  never  tried 
after  that ; "  the  speaker  pulling,  while  she  thus  ran  on, 
at  her  bonnet-strings,  and  occasionally  biting  them,  or 
rather  at  them.     After  a  short  pause,  she  resumed :  — 

"When  I  had  got  half  way  downstairs  I  heard  my 
aunt  calling  me  back,  and  she  said  to  me  just  in  these 
words,  '  Kitty,  if  you  wei'e  only  a  man  you  would  lead 
a  forlorn  hope  like  Beelzebub,' —  I  told  you  before  she 
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was  queer,  — '  or  you  would  make  a  very  nice  reformer, 
or  revolutionist,  or  something  of  that  sort;  but  you'll 
never  make  a  poet.     Don't  try  it.'     And  I  never  did." 

Meanwhile  Doctor  Tom  is  asking  himself,  "  Is  this 
an  herb  or  a  flower,  or  is  it  both  together,  mingled  up 
and  compounded  after  a  very  strange  fashion  ;  the  likeness 
whereof  he  has  never  seen  before." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  rose  from  the  log.  where 
they  had  been  sitting,  and  Aunt  Deborah's  shawl  having 
been  folded  and  thrown  over  the  doctor's  arm,  —  for  the 
day  was  too  warm  now  to  justify  the  wearing  of  it,  —  they 
took  their  way  back  over  the  covered  bridge  to  the 
village,  passing  the  door  of  Silas  Toothaker's  shop  as  they 
went. 

If  we  follow  Doctor  Tom  a  few  minutes  after  he  takes 
leave  of  her,  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe  that  he  is  look- 
ing very  thoughtful.  Interpreting  these  thoughts,  we 
shall  hear  him  sajdng  something  like  this  :  — 

"  Here  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  a  puzzle,  but  so  much  as 
this  I  think  I  discover :  a  certain  inflexible  wilfulness  of 
intellect,  which  can  neither  swei've  from  nor  surrender  its 
convictions,  because  it  is  too  honest ;  considerable  spright- 
liness  of  imagination ;  a  hot  disdain  of  whatever  is  hollow 
or  artificial ;  a  pride  above  all  price,  only  that  it  is  too 
sensitive ;  and,  associated  with  them  all,  a  depth  of  pas- 
sionate emotion  the  young  lady  would  willingly  conceal, 
evidently  half-ashamed  of  it  ah'eady,  even  before  she  fully 
comprehends  its  power,  or  once  suspects  how  cei'tain  it  is 
to  have  its  will  of  her  or  else  destroy  her." 

Walking  on  a  little  farther,  and  turning  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind  still  more  critically,  he  resumes  :  — 

"Yes,  emotionally,  here  is  a  yearning  after  those  re- 
ligious truths,  which,  for  themselves,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
her  father  she  so  loves,  she  would  gladly  embrace,  only 
that  intellectually  she  is  unable  to  receive  them." 
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And,  condensing  the  whole  into  a  more  compact  formula, 
he  adds :  — 

"Here  once  more  is  a  soul  and  an  intellect  not  well- 
mated,  and  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  trouble." 

Soon  after  which.,  repeating  what  he  had  already  said 
to  himself  during  the  interview  just  closed,  he  concludes 
thus:  — 

"When  she  loves,  it  will  be  suddenly,  irreparably,  like 
the  falling  of  a  wall." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

A  FESTIVE  OCCASION. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Slackwater.  A  man  who  should 
have  done  as  much  in  proportion  for  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  so,  as  it  now  happened  to  Herbert 
Broome  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  in  the  village  bear- 
ing this  name,  might,  as  things  go,  have  fairly  claimed  a 
monument  or  two,  in  marble  or  bronze,  as  his  just  reward 
therefor.  Had  matters  really  proceeded  to  that  point, 
and  so  a  monument  really  been  erected  to  this  vigorous 
young  minister,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  and  had  a  becoming  regard  for  truth  been 
observed  in  selecting  the  emblems  typical  of  the  great 
celebration,  it  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  the  figure 
surmounting  its  top  would  have  been  represented  holding 
the  sacred  volume  in  one  hand,  and  a  female  heart,  or 
rather  some  dozens  of  female  hearts,  in  the  other. 

If  all  this  has  the  appearance  of  being  spoken  lightly, 
we  can  only  say  in  reply  to  such  a  charge,  that  it  is  very 
far  from  our  purpose  to  insinuate  even  that  Herbert 
Broome  was  undeserving  of  the  high  ceremonial,  which, 
having  been  long  in  hand,  and  having  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  its  successful  accomplishment  all  hearts,  was  now 
about  to  reach  its  culminating  glory.  He  did  deserve  it. 
The  "cause"  had  indisputably  received  great  impetus  on 
the  young  man's  coming  there.  To  which  happy  result 
more  things  than  one  contributed. 

The  gray -haired  old  minister,  whose  successor  he  had 
come  to  be,  had  doubtless  been  held  in  high  veneration  by 
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his  flock.  He  had  been,  during  his  many  long  years  of 
service,  not  only  a  faithful  shepherd  in  all  the  higher  and 
more  responsible  duties  which  pertained  to  his  oifice,  but 
in  those  humbler  ministrations  which  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  only  semi-professional,  but  which  fall  so 
becomingly  to  the  hands  of  a  village  pastor,  he  had  en- 
twined himself  closer  than  ever  into  their  aifections  by 
more  tender  and  endearing  ties.  He  had  been  the  bearer 
of  light  and  consolation  to  the  chamber  of  sickness ;  he 
had  baptized  their  offspring;  he  had  buried  their  dead, 
and  solemnized  their  marriage  rites ;  thus  connecting 
himself  with  two  generations,  by  consigning  the  old 
patriarchs  to  the  tomb,  whose  descendants  he  united  in 
the  bonds  of  wedlock. 

Xor  while  he  lived  had  these  many  claims  of  his  upon 
their  affection  gone  unacknowledged.  But  he  had  de- 
parted to  his  rest ;  and,  not  to  blink  the  point,  much  of 
his  theology  had  been  buried  with  him,  —  a  fact  which  was 
soon  made  to  appear.  While  he  survived,  the  new  leaven 
of  a  modern  Christianity,  more  liberal  than  the  old,  which 
had  already  been  long  at  work  at  the  great  centres  of 
civilization,  had  to  contend  against  heavy  odds  when  it 
encountered  the  inert,  unimpressible  life  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  the  rule  for  the  secluded  village,  where  mould 
is  generated  abundantly,  and  where  mossiness  gathers 
securely  and  clings  safely,  undisturbed  by  fear  either  of 
autumnal  rains  or  spring  freshets. 

Hei'bert  Broome,  when  he  came  there,  changed  all  this ; 
and  it  was  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  how  speedily 
and  how  actively  the  "leaven,"  once  fairly  introduced, 
wi'ought  its  perfect  work.  Zebulon  Sample  was  the 
single  exception.  He,  poor  man,  could  no  more  accept 
the  change  than  he  could  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
the  yardstick  he  had  used  all  his  life  to  measure  cloth  for 
his  customers  was  wrong,  or  that  the  balances  in  which 
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he  weighed  his  sugar  were  not  true.  Vv'^ith  this  notable 
exception,  hai-dly  six  months  had  expired  since  this  new 
fisher  of  men  had  been  installed  into  his  office  when  he 
had  them  all  safely  and  comfortably  held  in  his  net,  not 
only  captured  but  caijtivated,  as  well  b^'  the  fervid  elo- 
quence, the  ornate  but  unambitious  style,  and  the  well- 
rounded  periods  of  the  impassioned  young  orator,  as  by 
his  free,  easy  mannei's,  and  his  warm,  genial  temper; 
which  last,  as  it  inclined  him  to  sociability  and  temperate 
pleasures,  doubtless  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  gen- 
eral result. 

But  Herbert  Broome's  claim  either  to  a  monument  or  to 
nave  the  anniversary  of  his  coming  there  celebrated  with 
due  pomp  and  circumstance,  as  was  now  about  to  be 
done,  did  not,  by  any  means,  rest  solely  upon  his  having 
introduced  a  more  liberal  theology  into  Slackwater.  He 
had  made  his  influence  for  the  better  to  be  felt  in  many 
ways,  and  in  a  variety  of  directions,  all  over  the  village ; 
a  result  in  which  one  of  its  institutions,  described  by  the 
blacksmith  as  "  not  all  holy  nor  wholly  jolly,"  had  shared 
largely.  The  "Slackwater  Sewing  Circle,"  from  having 
fallen  into  an  almost  exanimate  condition,  was  fairly  set 
upon  its  legs  again ;  its  returning  prosperity  now  bidding 
fiiir  to  eclipse  its  old-time  gloiy.  Its  doors  again  opened 
wide  to  receive  the  light-hearted  devotees  as  of  yore,  and 
that  accommodating  neutral  ground,  where  sedate,  dec- 
orous damsels  like  Bathsheba  Babbidge  could  meet,  and, 
in  sisterly  confidence  and  affection,  embrace  such  less 
godly  lasses  as  Kitty  Bowker,  was  restored  to  its  old 
proportions. 

Indebted  thus  to  Herbert  Broome  for  a  restoration  it 
had  almost  ceased  to  hope  for,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
thought  strange  had  the  young  minister''s  name  got  fre- 
quent and  honorable  mention  at  the  weekly  evening  meet- 
ings, now  so  fully  and  regularly  attended.     It  did  get 
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such  mention.  If  republics  are  ungrateful,  sewing  circles 
are  not,  —  certainlj'  not  always.  Slackwater  Sewing  Circle 
was  not  ungrateful.  Greatly  elated  as  it  was  by  its  new- 
born vigor,  the  objects  of  its  far-reaching,  magnificent 
charities  ready,  once  apprised  of  what  was  in  store  for 
them,  to  bear  thankful  testimony  to  its  exceeding  useful- 
ness, and  so  filled  with  a  just  pride,  by  reason  of  the 
great  good  to  the  world  of  which  it  was  the  instrument, 
it  never  once  forgot  the  hand  by  whose  aid  it  had  been 
raised  up  out  of  its  fallen  condition.  Could  the  noble 
benefactor  himself  have  been  present  to  listen  to  the 
eulogies  inspired  by  his  timely  aid  to  a  sinking  cause, 
assuredly  he  must  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
meed  of  praise  thus  awarded  him ;  nor  is  it  any  more  to 
be  doubted  that  it  was  matter  of  regret  to  these,  his  bene- 
ficiaries, that  he  should  lose  any  part  of  the  reward  so 
justly  his  own. 

Altogether  reasonable,  too,  was  it  to  expect  that  com- 
parisons would  be  here  often  instituted  between  the  old 
minister,  whose  remains  now  reposed  peacefully  in  the 
neighboring  church-yard,  where,  with  careful  hands  and 
tearful  eyes,  they  had  been  deposited,  and  the  earnest 
young  "  servant  of  the  Lord"  who  had  come  to  "break 
the  bread  of  life "  in  his  stead.  As  throwing  additional 
light  on  a  point  just  now  passed  over,  a  few  of  these 
freely-expressed  opinions  are  worth  transcribing ;  all  the 
more  so,  since  a  rare  instance  is  thus  afforded  of  equal, 
even-handed  justice  being  done  both  to  the  dead  and  the 
living. 

Not  one  of  these  interesting  young  devotees  had  ever 
delivered  her  sentiments  on  this  delicate  point  with 
greater  unction  than  Miss  Bathsheba  Babbidge ;  and  it 
was  from  no  other  lips  but  hers  that,  on  one  of  the 
occasions  just  alluded  to,  proceeded  the  following 
tribute :  — 
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"  Old  father  Ridgeway  was  a  most  excellent  man,  who 
beld  all  our  hearts,  —  one  we  always  looked  up  to  as  a 
safe  spiritual  guide ;  a  true  Moses,  to  lead  doubting 
pilgrims  through  the  dark  and  tangled  wilderness ;  so 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  a  suitable  text  always  at 
hand ;  and  all  that.  But  don't  you  think  "  —  sticking  her 
needle  into  her  work,  and  laying  her  hand — not  so 
plump  as  it  might  have  been  —  upon  the  arm  of  her  next 
neighbor,  —  "  don't  you  think  he  was  getting  just  a  trifle 
prosy  ?  in  the  pulpit,  I  mean.  His  sermons,  —  nothing 
could  be  better,  of  course,  —  but  weren't  they,  sometimes, 
just  a  grain  too  long  ?  It  left,  you  know,  so  little  time 
for  the  other  exercises.  And,  then,  his  prayers  — 
didn't  he  sometimes  overdo  a  little,  going  over  so  much 
ground?  Don't  you  think  the  new  minister  has  a 
wonderful  gift  in  prayer,  not  too  long,  but  oh !  so  very 
eloquent,  and  so  tender?" 

The  listeners  this  lady  was  able  to  secure  were  not 
numerous,  and  they  seemed  rather  watching  their  own 
chance  when  she  should  have  made  an  end,  than  greatly 
intent  upon  her  words.  Nor  did  the  next  speaker  fare 
much  better. 

♦•  It  won't  do  to  cry  down  our  old  minister ;  and  none 
of  you  will  ever  catch  me  saying  a  word  against  him. 
He  was  a  faithful  servant,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
He  may  have  been  rather  strong  on  the  doctrines; 
preaching  up  the  covenants  and  so  on ;  and  in  his  later 
years,  as  we  all  know,  he  served  up  the  same  dish  a  little 
oftener  than  some  of  us  cared  to  have  it,  so  many  old 
sermons  he  had  on  hand,  you  know.  Take  him  all  in  all, 
though — well,  he  died  in  the  harness,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  receive  these  dispensations  of  Providence  cheerfully, 
and  where  could  his  mantle  have  fallen  better  than  it 
has?  Are  not  our  prayers  answered  beyond  our  hopes 
iu  Mr.  Broome?     Have  we  not  reason  to  say  that  the 
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Lord  has  remembered  Slaekwater  to  bless  it ;  sending  us 
a  man  after  our  own  hearts,  and  so  ve-ry  like  our  beloved 
old  pastor?" 

Which  volubly  uttered,  but  sharply  discriminating 
address  claimed  for  its  author  no  less  important  a 
personage  than  Miss  Mehitable  Sample,  the  "  deacon's" 
oldest  daughter.  Upon  vehich  signal  instantly  spake 
Patience,  daughter  number  two,  who  was  never  far 
behind  her  sister  in  good  words,  and  whose  measured 
sentences,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  more  glib  and 
flowing  manner  of  the  other,  imparted  to  her  words  a 
certain  oracular  weight,  which  had  the  effect  to  throw 
her  predecessor  into  the  shade. 

"  The  great  point  in  Father  Ridgeway  was,  that  he  was 
so  well  calculated  to  please  old  people,"  —  casting  a 
benevolent  glance  at  her  sister  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  who  was  fully  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  hei'self. 
'•  He  seemed  always  to  understand  their  peculiarities  of 
temper  and  all  their  wants,  as  was  natural  enough, 
being  himself  one  of  their  number,  and  they  had  got 
used  to  him,  and  he  to  them.  But  a  good  many  of  the 
old  folks,  you  know,  have  dropped  off  lately,  and  we 
young  ones  think  —  at  least,  I,  for  one,  am  free  to  say  it  — 
it  was  about  time  for  a  change.  Herbert  Broome,  as  my 
father  so  often  remarks,  isn't  Isaac  Ridgeway ;  but,  then, 
all  things  considered,  there  is  not  wanting  some  com- 
pensation, and  I  have  been  constrained  to  reply  some- 
times to  that  remark  of  my  father's,  neither  is  Isaac 
Ridgeway  Herbert  Broome.  We  all  have  our  strong 
points  as  well  as  our  weak  ones,"  —  a  glance  towards 
Mehitable.  "  That  was  a  truly  eloquent  and  most  im- 
pressive discourse  last  Sabbath  morning,  and  I  doubt  not 
the  Lord  is  intending  good  things  for  us  all  by  this  dis- 
pensation of  his  providence." 

And,  as  she  concluded,  something  between  a  sigh  and  a 
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sob  attested  her  sincerity ;  her  devotional  spirit  having 
noticeably  received  considerable  accession  in  these  later 
days ;  her  sisterly  affection,  however,  coming  under  an 
opposite  change ;  and  the  not  altogether  amiable  gleam 
which  shot  forth  from  the  eyes  of  Miss  Mehitable  on  the 
close  of  the  performance,  was  returned  with  interest  by 
Miss  Patience ;  a  certain  freemasonry  of  intelligence 
existing  between  the  two,  not  always  penetrated  by  the 
iminitiated. 

As  the  festivities  now  close  in  hand  designed  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  Herbert  Broome's  settlement  in 
Slackwater  were  indebted  for  their  origin,  as  it  is  nearly 
superfluous  to  remark,  to  the  institution  just  described, 
so  upon  it  rested,  in  great  measure,  the  chai'ge  and 
superintendence  of  them.  For  a  considerable  time  no 
thought  had  entered  the  minds  of  the  managers  that  any 
other  place  than  the  vestry  would  be  designated  for  the 
august  ceremonies.  In  the  basement  of  tlie  church,  of 
ample  size,  it  appeared  to  be  altogether  appropriate  and 
best  fitted  every  way  for  the  occasion. 

But  not  many  days  before  the  one  fixed  upon  for  the 
great  event  an  opposition  had  sprung  up  from  a  very 
unexpected  quarter.  No  matter  wliat  the  subject  might 
be  out  of  which  troublesome  disagreements  might  arise 
to  disturb  tlie  harmony  of  the  community,  nobody  ever 
looked  to  find  the  hand  of  Mellicent  Bowker  concerned  in 
it.  She  had  never  allied  herself  with  factionists,  much 
less  been  their  leader.  But  a  scene  that  occurred  at  Asa 
Bowker's  breakfast-table  one  morning  about  this  time,  ■ 
w^ill  explain  what  a  surprise  fell  upon  many  people  in 
this  regard,  and  the  reason  of  it. 

"  They  are  asking  me  about  it  on  all  sides,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house  to  his  spouse ;  "  and  what  puzzles 
Vhem  most  of  all  is,  they  have  somehow  got  the  idea  that 
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you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it,  Melly.  Everybody  else  in 
the  village  was  agi-ced  —  " 

"  Even  down  to  the  deacon,"  interjected  Aunt  Deborah. 

"And  you  who  never  did  anything  but  agree  are  the 
only  one  now  to  disagree.  So  they  are  having  their  fun 
over  it." 

"And  as  I  never  had  my  way  before,  it  is  very  unrea- 
sonable to  ask  to  have  it  now,"  she  replied,  laughing. 
"  I  ought  to  have  known,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  lost  all 
my  rights,  keeping  my  light  under  a  bushel  so  long." 

"  They  say,  Melly,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  the  grounds  of  your  opposition ;  and,  besides,  that  if 
you  object  to  the  vestry,  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  find  a 
substitute.  Is  it  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  grand 
affair  to  come  off  here,  good  mother  ?  "  he  inquired,  a  little 
mischievously. 

"I  have  already  suggested  more  than  once  Deacon 
Sample's  house.  It  is  bigger  than  ours,  and  more  suit- 
able altogether.  If  you  don't  come  into  my  way  of  think- 
ing about  it  when  it  is  all  over,  why,  then  —  " 

"  Why,  then,  mother,  you  will  have  been  wrong  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life ;  there's  no  better  way  to  put  it 
than  that,  and  no  timer  way.  What  says  my  puss  here  to 
that,  eh  ?  "  tm*ning  round  a  little  to  Kitty,  who  sat  next  to 
him. 

The  conversation  ran  on  a  while  longer.  Aunt  Deborah 
'now  and  then  joining  in  it.  But  without  preserving  any 
more  of  it,  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  Mellicent  did  have 
her  way.  And  since  the  deacon's  house  is  thus  brought 
into  notice,  and  came,  moreover,  to  have  a  great  distinc- 
tion thrust  upon  it,  it  is  entitled  to  a  few  words,  in  the  way 
of  description,  beyond  what  it  has  yet  received. 

Mellicent  Bowker  has  already  given  a  hint  of  its  size, 
not  the  only  feature  in  which  it  differed  from  her  own 
more  comfortable,  better-appointed  mansion.     As  it  was 
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the  biggest  house  in  all  Upper  Slackwater,  so,  beyond  all 
question,  it  was  the  yellowest.  "Pumpkins,  nor  gold,  nor 
brimstone,  aint  nothing  to  it.  Yellow  as  the  deacon's 
house,  — can  you  put  it  any  stronger  than  that,  will  some- 
body tell  me  ?  " 

It  was  Silas  Toothaker  who  made  this  littie  speech 
about  it.  And  for  once  he  was  not  extravagant ;  possibly 
because  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  be  so. 

But  the  question  of  color  does  not  end  here.  The  artist 
to  whom  the  work  of  j^ainting  had  fallen,  as  if  having 
discovered  his  mistake,  had  set  himself  to  inventing  a 
remedy  after  a  fashion  of  his  own ;  and,  in  striving  to  get 
away  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  offending  yellow,  and,  perhaps,  thinking  to  make 
atonement  for  the  same,  had  pitched  upon  red  of  an 
equally  pronounced  shade  for  the  door  and  window 
frames,  as  also  for  the  cornices  and  weather-boards ;  the 
whole  effect  impossible  to  be  described  save  only  by 
the  one  word  immortalized  by  Dominie  Sampson  — 
"prodigious!" 

So  did  it  come  to  pass,  by  some  inexorable  fatality,  that 
wherever  Deacon  Sample  came,  from  thence  neutrality 
took  swift  flight ;  whether  it  was  the  black  letters  on  a 
white  background  that  composed  the  sign  over  the  door 
of  his  shop ;  whether  it  was  his  dwelling-house,  where 
yellow  so  contended  with  red ;  or  lastly,  whether  it  was 
his  religion ;  all  so  pronounced  and  so  concentrated  that 
surely  nobody  was  ever  surprised,  when,  finally,  taking  a 
look  at  the  deacon  himself,  he  was  found  to  liave  that 
compressed,  squat  figure — the  dark,  heavy-browed  man 
—  already  remarked  of  him. 

But  to  return.  Such  being  the  house  as  to  its  exterior, 
upon  entering  there  was  little  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon 
with  pleasure.  Penance  seemed  to  be  written  every- 
where.    As  the  house  was  large,  so  were  the  rooms  into 
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which  it  was  divided.  Here  and  there  —  longo  intervallo 
—  a  certificate  of  membership  in  some  tract  or  other 
society,  or  a  piece  of  wonderful  embroidery,  the  handi- 
work of  the  deacon's  daughters,  protected  by  its  frame  of 
black  walnut,  made  abortive  efforts  to  relieve  the  naked- 
ness of  the  walls ;  but  any  regard  for  comfort  had  been 
strangely  neglected,  while  for  coseyness  one  might  have 
searched  in  vain  through  the  echoing  apartments  from 
cellar  to  attic. 

But  here  it  was  that  the  festival  in  honor  of  Herbert 
Broome  was  to  get  its  celebration.  Whether  the  propri- 
etor of  the  extensive  premises  had  felt  some  misgivings 
lest  such  a  fate  should  overtake  him,  and  so  had  yielded 
more  ready  assent  that  the  vestry  should  be  opened  for  the 
purpose,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  he  was  owner  of  the  mansion,  it  of  course  fell  upon 
him  to  do  the  honors.  But,  alack  the  day !  when  for  a 
master  of  ceremonies  of  the  kind  now  in  hand  no  choice 
more  at  large  was  possible.  Mehitable,  who  had  been 
for  some  days  laboring  assiduously  to  bring  her  fatlier 
into  condition,  was  at  her  wits'  end  when  she  was  made  to 
see  how  deplorably  all  her  instructions  came  to  naught, 
and  she  looked  down  upon  him  —  she  was  taller  by"  at 
least  a  head  —  with  an  indignation  she  was  at  small  pains 
to  hide. 

Nor  was  Patience  any  less  a  sufferer.  But  she  found 
relief  to  which  her  sister  Avas  a  stranger,  for,  not  failing  to 
perceive  how  badly  the  latter  was  broken  up,  she  assumed 
a  smiling,  serene  exterior,  which,  as  conveying  a  reproof 
to  the  other,  and  as  evincing  her  own  superior  fortitude, 
gave  her  exceeding  comfort. 

Nor  after  all  did  the  contemplated  revels  suffer  long 
from  the  shock  they  received  in  their  opening  from  the 
deacon's  lack  of  sprightliness.  Under  the  original  plan, 
which  assimaed  that  the  vestry  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
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celebration,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Sophronia  Mallet, 
the  president  of  the  sewing-circle,  should  be  the  presiding 
divinity.  That  young  lady,  having  bestowed  no  little 
labor  upon  a  speech  suited  to  the  occasion,  had  no  thought 
of  allowing  it  to  be  lost  to  the  world,  by  reason  of  this 
change  which  substituted  Deacon  Samiile's  house  as  the 
theatre  of  operations.  She  had  accordingly  resorted  to  a 
trick  of  diplomacy,  in  aid  of  her  design ;  and,  by  getting 
the  ear,  first  of  Mehitable  and  then  of  Patience  Sample, 
she  secured  each  of  them  in  turn  in  support  of  her  scheme  ; 
each  of  the  sisters  believing  that  to  herself  alone  had 
been  entrusted  the  advocacy  of  so  important  a  measure. 
The  speech  was  not  to  perish ;  the  orator  was  not  to  fail 
of  her  laurels. 

For  a  purpose,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  a 
temporary  platform  or  stage  had  been  erected  in  the 
largest  of  the  rooms,  a  few  feet  above  the  floor.  It  came 
into  play  admirably  now.  Conducted  thither  by  Asa 
Bowker,  whose  gallantry  it  was  understood  received  this 
precedence  by  the  young  lady's  consent,  she  mounted  the 
rostrum  so  happily  provided;  and,  if  not  in  the  most 
dulcet  tones,  certainly  with  a  resonant  voice  none  could 
fail  to  hear,  she  entered  upon  her  task. 

Having  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  in  terms 
clear  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  —  not  a  single  soul,  in 
fact,  there  present  who  had  not  known  all  about  it  for 
many  weeks,  —  she  proceeded  to  inform  them  with  what 
extreme  pleasure  she  came  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
so  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  her,  —  a  pleasure  dimin- 
ished only  by  the  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  she 
assumed.  The  embarrassment  thus  arising  was  further 
increased,  since  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  the 
distinguished  man  in  whose  honor  these  proceedings  had 
been  inaugurated  was  then  and  there  present.  How 
gladly,  except  for  this  hindrance,  she  would  speak  of  his 
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brilliant  and  diversified  attainments,  of  his  remarkable 
natural  gifts,  and  of  his  exemplary  walk  and  whole  life 
as  a  devoted  Christian  minister,  no  one  could  be  ignorant. 
Happily,  she  continued,  warming  as  she  advanced,  this 
defect  is  not  wholly  without  a  remedy.  These  ceremo- 
nies, this  meeting,  this  concourse  of  citizens,  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  Slackwater ;  these  offerings,  promj^ted 
by  affection,  and  now  brought  here  by  willing  hands, 
testify  better  than  words  to  the  admiration  our  honored 
guest  has  inspired  in  all  our  hearts. 

This  Ciceronian  climax  having  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful close,  the  speaker  was  about  to  announce  that  an 
opportunity  was  now  offered  when  all  present  might 
take  the  hand  of  their  pastor,  when  a  message,  despatched 
by  Asa  Bowker,  who  had  already  smuggled  Herbert 
Broome  out  of  the  room,  and  who  shrewdly  conjectured 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  yet  unuttered  annoimcement, 
notified  her  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  not 
present ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  eloquent  orator 
might  safely  have  spared  herself  the  check  under  which 
she  had  labox'ed.  As,  however,  there  was  not  one 
present  who  did  not  regret  that  their  guest  should  have 
thus  failed  to  learn  in  what  admiration  he  was  held  by 
his  flock,  none,  it  is  safe  to  say,  more  deeply  deplored 
his  absence  than  did  the  accomplished  eulogist  who  had 
lately  deplored  his  presence. 

The  performances,  thus  happily  opened,  were  soon 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  tiie  walls  of  the 
deacon's  house  resounded  with  a  merriment  to  which 
they  were  all  unused.  Asa  Bowker,  we  may  be  sure, 
contributed  his  full  share  towards  the  general  hilarity. 
Doctor  Tom  had  been,  for  some  time^  devoting  his  atten- 
tions to  Aunt  Deborah,  between  whom  and  himself  a 
great  intimacy  had  grown  up ;  Mellicent  Bowker  also 
sharing  in  the  same.    Having  been  despatched  on  some 
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errand  to  Kitty,  the  two  ladies  had  been  left  again  to 
themselves,  where,  sitting  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  company,  they  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  their 
own  speculations. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  central  figure  in  a  group 
of  young  ladies  he  had  been  entertaining,  Asa  Bowker 
now  withdrew  from  their  midst,  and,  approaching  his 
sister,  he  thus  accosted  her:  — 

"And  what  have  bright-eyes  got  to  report  about  it 
to-night?     Which  of  them  all  is  it  to  be,  Debby?" 

"I  have  a  question  to  match  yours  with,"  she  replied. 
•'  What  do  you  think  of  Sophronia's  bid,  Miss  Mallet,  you 
know?  Don't  go  off  now  in  search  of  a  pun  about 
auctioneers.  And  how  do  you  expect  ever  to  make  your 
peace  with  her,  after  playing  upon  her  such  a  trick?" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  only  took  my  friend,  Mr.  Broome, 
off,  to  relieve  her  embarrassment  at  his  presence.  Do 
you  not  see  she  would  have  stuck  fast,  if  I  had  not  come 
to  her  help  ?  " 

"Much  you  believe  that,  and  much  she  will  thank  you 
for  your  kindness.  But  there  is  no  great  loss  without 
some  gain.  You  have  made  a  fast  friend  of  Bathsheba 
by  it.  I  heard  her  say  myself,  that  it  was  just  like  you, 
always  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by." 

"  My  queen  of  Sheba,  —  is  she  in  the  race  too  ?  Neck 
and  neck  there,  I  should  say ;  both  a  little  heavily  handi- 
capped with  years,  eh?  But  letting  these  pass,  you  have 
not  told  me  who  is  to  be  the  fortunate  winner?" 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Malvina?" 

"  What,  the  deacon's  daughter  ?" 

"Yes,  she's  rather  pretty;  the  best  looking  of  all  the 
Sample  girls,  and  the  youngest  but  one." 

"And  the  tallest,  if  I  remember,  —  a  good  broom- 
handle,  eh?" 

"I  thought  you  had  done  punning  on  that  name,  or  at 
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least  I  hoped  so.  Well,  there's  Keziah  Staples.  She's 
not  too  tall,  and  she  has  got  a  fine  complexion,  which 
you  are  always  so  insisting  upon." 

*'  And  who  ever  had  a  better  right,  and  who  taught  me 
the  lesson,  I  wonder,  sister  mine?  It  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  I  admit,  but  it  will  hardly  serve  her.  Keziah 
may  be  ftiir,  and  she  is  not  forty,  but  she's  too  fat." 

"You  are  hard  to  please ;  but  I  will  try  once  more. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  apothecary's  niece,  Maggie 
Spriggins,  who  is  spending  the  summer  here,  —  the 
same,  you  know,  you  said  one  day  ought  to  marry 
Gabriel  Grigg?" 

"  Ha !  ha !  yes,  that  they  ought  to  gee  well  together,  — 
wasn't  that  it  ?  As  I  told  you  before,  that  isn't  my  wit. 
It  was  Silas  who  said  that.  You  are  not  in  a  confiding 
mood  to-night,  and  I  shall  have  to  ask  Mr,  Broorue  him- 
self, at  the  feet  of  which  one  of  all  the  Slackwater 
beauties  he  proposes  to  lay  his  heart." 

"  It  is  my  opinion  he  knows  no  more  about  it  than  I  do, 
if  he  does  as  much ;  only  I  think  we  both  know,  that  it 
aint  any  of  these  who  are  here  to-night.  I  have  a 
seci-et,  and  I  will  trust  you  with  so  much  of  it  as  this,  — 
if  I  have  my  way,  he  shall  spell  his  love  with  an  A." 

A  summons  to  the  supper-table  here  interrupted  the 
colloquy ;  and,  full  justice  having  been  done  to  the  viands 
which  many  hands  had  brought  there.  Aunt  Deborah  was 
deputed  to  introduce  Herbert  Broome  to  the  treasures 
there  waiting  his  acceptance.  Great  was  the  variety  of 
them,  —  great  was  the  sum  of  them.  Many  fingers  had 
brought  their  cunning  to  the  production  of  them ;  many 
heai-ts  had  palpitated  over  them. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  was  of  brief  duration  ;  and  it 
was  now  announced  that  a  hymn  composed  especially  for 
the  occasion  would  be  sung ;  it  being  already  understood 
by  the  company  that  it  was  Deacon  Sample's  desire  that 
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a  religious  complexion  should  mark  the  close  of  the 
exercises. 

It  was  also  understood  that  the  deacon's  daughters 
were  to  be  the  sole  performers ;  a  mark  of  distinction  to 
which  they  could  lay  just  claim,  since  the  whole  hajDpy 
device  had  originated  with  them,  and  it  was  ujion  their 
invitation  the  hymn  in  question  had  been  Avritten.  The 
use  and  intent  of  the  platform  before  mentioned,  now 
became  apparent;  for,  Mehitable  having  mounted  the 
same,  followed  in  stately  procession  by  the  other  sisters, 
they  gave  the  stirring  lines  transcribed  below,  with  an 
effect  which,  in  the  language  of  tKe  smith,  had  been 
rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed,  the  same  eulogist 
farther  remarking,  that  if  he  had  not  already  bestowed 
the  title  of  the  "Seven  Warblers"  upon  these  young 
ladies,  he  should  have  felt  constrained  to  do  it  on  the 
present  occasion. 

AUNT  DEBORAH'S  HTKN". 

"  Wide  o'er  bloody  seas  we've  sailed, 
To  the  mast  our  colors  nailed. 
Breasts  in  gospel  armor  mailed, 

Bound  to  win  or  die ; 
Our  great  Captain  leads  the  way, 
Naught  his  mighty  arm  can  stay, 
Naught  his  victory  delay, 

Now  it  draweth  nigh. 

"  Up  and  at  tnem  through  the  breach, 
Up  your  scaling  ladders  reach, 
Lesson  now  old  Batan  teach 

He  will  ne'er  forget; 
Hie  him  back  unto  his  den. 
There  in  rage  to  breathe  again 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

He  and  all  his  Bet. 

"  Ringed  with  cinders  all  about. 
He  and  his  vile  rabble  rout, 
Hell  resounds  with  maddened  shouts,  — 


Imijotent  their  rage ; 
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All  his  hopes  swift  turned  to  ashes, 
Vainly  now  his  teeth  ho  gnashes, 
Vain  his  tail  the  hot  flood  lashes, 

Kaught  his  pain  t'assuage. 

"  So,  our  glorious  mission  done, 
Battle  fought  and  victory  won. 
Crowns  of  gold  our  heads  upon. 

Wings  upon  our  feet, 
Ascension  rohes  our  limbs  around, 
Swift  we'll  spurn  these  lower  grounds. 
When,  the  high  empyrean  found, 

The  Master  there  we'll  meet." 

The  effect  produced  by  this  closing  and  crowning  per- 
formance of  the  evening,  given  as  it  was,  con  amorc,  by 
the  elate  songsters,  can  only  be  described  as  various. 
Kitty  Bowker,  sitting  by  Aunt  Deborah's  side,  put  a  vio- 
lent restraint  upon  herself,  and  looked  back  and  forth  in 
bewildered  astonishment  from  the  face  of  her  companion 
to  the  dramatis  personce  who  occupied  the  stage.  That 
young  lady's  father,  having  exchanged  a  significant  glance 
with  his  demure-looking  sister,  delayed  no  longer;  but, 
sei'zing  his  friend  Herbert  Broome  by  the  arm,  hurried  him, 
nothing  loath,  out  of  the  room.  Which  of  the  two  men. 
were  most  overcome  by  the  surprise  that  had  now  fallen 
ujion  them  is  not  easy  to  determine.  A  light,  however, 
Instantly  dawned'  upon  the  mind  of  Asa  Bowker,  and  he 
no  longer  doubted  as  to  the  grounds  of  Mellicent's  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  vestry  for  these  festivities. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AT  BBEAKFAST. 

Thebe  was  always  something  suggestive,  more  or  less, 
of  pleasantry  in  Asa  Bowker's  face  ;  but  rather  an  unsual 
drollery  might  have  been  detected  lurking  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  shining  out  of  his  eyes  as  he 
took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning  after 
the  celebration  of  the  festivities  at  Deacon  Sample's  house 
in  honor  of  the  young  minister.  Nor  were  the  other 
faces  there  altogether  unresponsive.  There  was  a  certain 
uneasy  expectancy  resting  upon  them  all,  with  a  single 
exception. 

First,  matronly  Mellicent,  who  presided  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  table  from  his  own,  the  type  of  heartiness  and 
good-humor,  was  looking  straight  across  at  him,  as  if 
waiting  to  hear  what  she  well  understood  was  not  far  off. 
Kitty,  who  had  her  seat  next  him,  just  round  the  corner  at 
his  right,  a  rippling  smile  playing  about  her  lips,  was 
under  greater  disadvantage,  and  could  only  get  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  her  father's  face  by  stealth ;  while 
the  younger  fry  seemed,  by  an  instinct  common  to  their 
class,  to  have  got  an  inkling  that  mischief  was  in  the  air, 
and  were  on  tiptoe  to  enjoy  it. 

The  remaining  one  of  the  company,  known  as  "Aunt 
Deborah,"  made  the  single  exception  just  now  named. 
She  had  discovered  nothing  in  the  air.  Not  at  all.  She, 
on  the  contrary,  wore  rather  a  preocupied  look,  affecting  an 
innocent  unconcern,  which  her  bi'other  greatly  enjoyed, 
holding  himself  wall    in    hand,   and   playing  with  his 
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fancies,  somewhat  as  an  old  tabby-cat  plays  with  her 
victim  before  devouring  it. 

To  look  at  her,  — we  now  mean  Aunt  Deborah,  —  no- 
body would  have  supposed  for  a  moment  that  she  had  been 
regaling  herself  only  the  night  before,  listening  to  that 
wonderful  performance  by  the  "seven  warblers."  And 
yet  it  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that  it  was  the  means  of 
adding  at  least  a  year  to  her  life. 

But,  whatever  it  was  that  now  provoked  Asa  Bowker's 
mirthfulness,  it  could  not  be  postponed  always.  As  a 
certain  quick  motion,  in  which  all  his  limbs  appeared  to 
participate,  passed  over  his  frame,  he  bestowed  a  rapid, 
significant  glance  upon  and  around  the  gi-oup  there 
assembled ;  and,  allowing  liis  face  to  assume  a  more  sober 
expression,  as  he  addressed  himself  more  particularly  to 
Mellicent,  he  remarked :  — 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  it  last  night,  —  thought  mebbe  it 
would  be  better  to  sleep  on  it.  Deacon  Sample  is  going 
to  resign." 

"  Deacon  Sample  ! "  exclaimed  the  mellifluous  Melli- 
cent. 

"  Going  to  resign  !  "  cried  out  Aunt  Deborah. 

"Why,  pa  !  What  in  the  world  can  you  mean?"  was 
Kitty's  exclamation  and  interrogation  all  in  a  breath. 

Such  were  the  replies  which  greeted  the  unlooked-for 
announcement,  soon  followed  by  questions  like  these. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  Mellicent  inquired,  not  doubt- 
ing that  she  had  the  answer  to  the  question  already  in  her 
own  breast  beyond  a  peradventure. 

"I  am  glad  of  it.  When  is  it  to  take  effect?  He  is 
only  an  incubus,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  long  ago,"  cried 
out  Aunt  Deborah,  huddling  her  words  and  her  sentences 
together  after  rather  a  strange  fashion. 

"Who  told  you  about  it?"  chirped  out  Kitty,  as  if 
doubting:  the  truth  of  it. 
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To  which  last  interrogatory  came  for  reply  this  :  — 

"Nobody  but  Deacon  Sample  himself.  Pretty  good 
authority  that,  I  take  it." 

"  Last  night  was  it,  —  since  the  celebration  ?"  Mellicent 
inquired. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  husband.  "  He  took  Mr.  Broome 
and  me  aside  just  after  it  broke  up,  saying  there  was 
something  on  his  mind." 

"  And  when  wasn't  that  true  ? "  interjected  Aunt 
Deborah.  *•  What  else  but  that  stopped  his  growth,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  Cannot  answer  that  question,"  the  master  of  the 
house  replied,  as  he  handed  his  cup  to  be  refilled.  ••  An- 
other roll,  please,  sister  Deb,"  he  added,  in  the  same 
breath,  bestowing  a  sly  wink  upon  her  as  he  spoke. 
"Going  to  resign,  though;  he  and  all  his  daughters, 
except  Mehitable  and  Patience." 

And  as  a  general  laugh  from  the  entire  company  fol- 
lowed his  words,  by  means  of  which  the  fraud  he  had 
been  practising  upon  them  became  apjjarent,  he  con- 
tinued :  — 

"Going  to  resign  as  chorister,  and  all  but  Mehitable 
and  Patience  going  to  leave  the  choir.  Told  me  so 
himself." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  Mellicent  assented  soothingly, 
greatly  relieved  on  finding  it  was  not  so  bad  as  she  had 
expected. 

"What  a  game!"  jerked  out  Aimt  Deborah,  half-sav- 
agely,  and  not  concealing  her  disappointment.  "  I 
thought  all  the  time  you  meant  as  deacon." 

And  Kitty,  who  had  not  yet  done  laughing,  only 
said :  — 

"  Why,  pa  !  You  are  almost  enough  to  frighten  any- 
body." 

"  Mad  as  March  hares,  all  of  them,"  Asa  Bowker  con- 
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tinued,  as  he  put  his  cup  down.  "  Say  they  have  had  a 
hoax  played  off  on  them,"  looking  over  significantly  as  he 
spoke  towards  his  sister. 

"  That  hymn,  —  do  you  mean  that,  pa  ?  "  Kitty  chirped 
out  in  a  half  whisper,  as  she  drew  his  ear  down  to  her 
mouth.  Which  having  received  a  kiss  from  his  own,  he 
replied :  — 

"  Yes ;  that  hymn.  The  deacon  says  it  was  composed 
by  somebody  or  other  on  purpose  to  hoax  them  and  turn 
them  into  ridicule  ;  says  the  whole  village  will  be  having 
their  fun  over  it." 

"Serves  him  right, — that's  my  opinion  about  it,"  his 
sister  rejoined.  "Might  have  kept  it  to  himself  and  no- 
body would  have  discovered  what  he  calls  a  hoax  in  it. 
His  girls  all  liked  it.  K  they  didn't  like  it,  what  did  they 
sing  it  for  ?  " 

"fie  looked  very  sober  about  it  all,  though;  said  it 
was  trifling  with  sacred  things ;  murmured  over  some- 
thing about  deacons  keeping  their  households  in  order; 
and  when  he  finished  I  understood  him  to  say  that  if  it 
was  bi'ought  home  to  anybody  in  the  church,  somebody 
would  have  to  be  disciplined.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  pretty  serious  business." 

"  Yes,  pretty  serious  all  round,  I  should  think,"  replied 
his  sister.  "  For  what  did  Mr.  Broome  have  to  say  about 
it,  I  wonder?  Did  he  conclude  it  was  a  matter  for  dis- 
ci])line  ?  Because  if  he  did,  he  will  come  in  for  a  share 
himself,  if  all  that  I  hear  is  true,  and  one  of  his  officers 
besides,  laughing  over  it  as  they  both  did." 

"  Ha!  ha !  ha!  How  we  did  laugh,  to  be  sure  !  And 
then  when  your  particular  friend.  Doctor  Tom,  joined  us, 
and  asked  me  if  you  were  a  chemist,  Mr.  Broome  began 
again." 

"And  Doctor  Tom,  —  do  you  meai^  he  joined  in  jthe 
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laugh?"  his  sister  inquired.     "If  he  did,  I  am  sorry  I 
was  not  there  to  hear  him." 

"  Well,  it  is  my  belief  he  came  pretty  near  to  it.  But, 
really,  Deb,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  cure  all  this 
mischief?  —  breaking  up  the  choir,  you  know." 

"Suppose  I  confess  my  guilt,  which  I  have  not  yet 
done,  and  then  give  them  another  hymn,  —  something  a 
little  different?" 

"  Ha!  ha!  And  so  having  snatched  their  eyes  out  by 
jumping  them  into  a  brier-bush,  you  snatch  them  in 
again  by  jumping  them  into  another." 

"  Why,  didn't  Mehitable  and  Patience  follow  with  the 
others?" 

"Each  sister  supposed  the  other  was  down  on  the 
hymn,  and,  in  trying  to  get  on  opposite  sides,  they  came, 
for  once,  to  agree ;  both  of  them  pronouncing  it  a  wonder- 
ful poem,  —  that  is  what  they  call  it,  —  Mehitable  com- 
paring it  to  one  of  Tennyson's,  I  forget  which ;  and 
Patience  declaring  it  reminded  her  of  Poe's  '  Raven.' " 

"Why,  pa!"  Kitty  could  not  help  exclaiming  agaia. 
"Poe's  'Raven,'  —  what  a  ridiculous  idea!" 

So  the  light  talk  ran  on  a  while  longer.  Owing  to  the 
late  hours  of  the  night  before,  breakfast  had  been  con- 
siderably postponed  out  of  its  place  ;  but,  being  now  over, 
Kitty  was  standing  by  her  father's  side,  one  hand  resting 
upon  his  shoulder,  while  with  the  other  she  affected  to 
be  arranging  his  cravat.  The  process  was  one  he 
yielded  himself  to' without  resistance,  having,  in  fact,  had 
experience  of  it  often  before,  and  it  was  still  unfinished, 
when  a  step  on  the  piazza  announced  a  visitor. 

"Mr.  Broome  himself,  now,  Pll  venture,"  said  Asa 
Bowker;  which  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  that 
gentleman  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Broome,"  was  his  salutation,  as 
he  rose  to  take  the  other's  hand.     "  We  are  a  little  late 
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this  morning ;  have  just  been  taking  a  liberty  with  your 
name,  l3y  way  of  helping  our  appetites.  Mine,  you 
know,  is  always  poor;  explains  why  I  am  so  lean." 

"  Which  ought  to  have  found  its  cure  though,  if  the  old 
maxim  about  laughing  is  true.  You  outdid  yourself 
last  night,  Mr.  Bowker,  and  I  thought  I  heard  you  again 
this  morning  as  I  came  up  the  walk." 

"  Well,  we  did  laugh  some,  I  admit;  but  then  we  are 
not  often  so  tempted.  You  do  not  object  to  my  using  the 
plural,  I  hope.  You  indulged  a  little  yourself,  Mr. 
Broome ;  but  then  it  was  your  festival." 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  Doctor  Tom 
even  escaped,"  Kitty  here  suggested.  "My  father,  I 
believe,  thinks  he  was  heard  laughing  with  the  others, 
which  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  be  assured  of.  Is  that 
your  opinion,  Mr.  Broome?" 

"  He  might  have  done  it  without  much  danger  of 
detection,  while  your  father  was  thus  occupied,"  the 
minister  replied  ;  "  but  I  should  be  loath  to  bring  so  grave 
a  charge  against  him.  Did  you  and  your  aunt  here 
escape  the  infection?" 

"  For  my  aunt  I  think  I  may  safely  answer  yes,  for  she 
appeared  to  me  to  be  feeling  unusually  solemn.  I  was 
too  much  astonished  myself  to  think  of  anything  else." 

During  which  utterance  on  the  part  of  Kittj^  her  aunt 
had  taken  herself  out  of  the  room,  an  example  she  now 
followed  herself,  leaving  Mr.  Broome  to  unfold  his  errand 
to  her  father,  whatever  that  might  be. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  CONVEESATION. — IT  CONCERNS   KITTY  BOWKER. 

We  have  heard  the  estimate  pronounced  by  Doctor 
Tom  upon  the  young  lady  who  was  so  frequently  the 
companion  of  his  walks.  Is  it  altogether  safe  to  accept 
that  estimate  as  a  just  one  ?  We  shall  know  better  how 
to  answer  that  question  by  and  by,  as  we  see  more  of 
her. 

In  what  esteem,  however,  she  was  held  throughout  the 
village  where  she  was  born,  and  where  she  had  been  pass- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  those  eighteen  years  she  had 
confessed  to  Doctor  Tom,  is  another  question  altogether, 
and  for  present  uses  much  more  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  one  of  those  words  we  have  heard  him 
using  in  that  portraiture  he  had  lately  attemi^ted  would 
have  found  place  in  any  description  of  her  attempted  by 
these  villagers,  her  acquaintances,  who  had  known  her 
always. 

The  smith,  Silas  Toothaker,  for  instance,  always  spoke 
of  her  as  very  dear  to  her  father,  and  had  often  thrown 
down  the  work  he  happened  to  have  in  hand,  that  he 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  dainty  figure  as  she  passed 
near  his  shop  ;  but  that  he  had  ever  undertaken  to  predict 
as  to  her  falling  in  love,  whether  it  would  be  sudden  or 
gradual,  it  would  be  only  the  sheerest  folly  to  imagine. 
But  he  could  have  told  us  what  is,  perhaps,  worth  quite 
as  much,  that  it  was  not  in  her  own  family  only  ^hat  she 
was  held  dear. 
And  the  explanation  of  it  all,  this  high  esteem  with 
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which  she  was  regarded,  while  it  would  doubtless  have 
included  much  besides,  never  probably  would  have  had 
omitted  from  it  this,  that  "she  never  takes  airs  upon 
herself; "  which,  however  it  entered  not  into  Doctor 
Tom's  portrait,  was  being  constantly  remarked  upon  by 
her  friends. 

Nor  was  this  to  be  greatly  wondered  at,  this  saying  of 
theirs.  Her  father  an  oflScer  in  the  church,  the  principal 
man  in  the  village,  as  he  was  by  all  odds  the  wealthiest ; 
herself  endowed  with  a  quick,  bright  wit,  and  reasonably 
well-educated ;  of  a  personal  beauty  which  forbids  any 
comparison  on  the  part  of  her  contemporaries,  — it  could 
hardly  have  been  thought  strange,  if  with  so  much  indis- 
putably hers,  and  so  much  on  eveiy  hand  freely  accorded 
to  her,  she  should  have  shown  herself,  at  times,  not  insen- 
sible to  these  claims  by  insisting  upon  them. 

That  the  girl  had  conquered  all  hearts  to  herself,  and 
that  it  was  no  false  supremacy  in  this  regard  which  the 
blacksmith  claimed  for  her,  when  he  insisted,  as  he  often 
did,  that  only  Asa  Bowker  was  worthy  of  such  a  daugh- 
ter, while  she  and  no  other  deserved  such  a  father,  —  that 
this  was  all  true  could  rest  on  no  better  proof  than  was 
found  in  the  liberty,  not  to  say  license,  which  was  so  uni- 
foi*mly  gi'anted  to  her,  both  in  word  and  action. 

Nor,  sooth  to  saj^  was  this  dispensation  in  her  favor  a 
thing  which  Miss  liitty  could  aiTord  to  hold  in  light  es- 
teem. Her  vivacity,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain  disdain  she 
entertained  for  everything  that  partook  more  of  outward 
form  than  of  inward  essence,  constantly  betrayed  her  into 
what  would  have  been  denounced  in  anybody  else  as 
unpardonable  levities ;  fortunate,  indeed,  if  a  still  harsher 
word  did  not  seem  sometimes  to  be  still  more  ajij^ro- 
priate.  But  she  had  never  fallen  under  the  lesser  censure 
even,  and  if  the  occasion  had  ever  presented  itself  when 
she  might  have  been  charged  with  iiTegularities,  certain 
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it  is  that  nobody  had  ever  been  tempted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

Nor  is  this  to  state  the  whole  of  it.  "While  it  was  true 
generally,  what  we  have  been  here  remarking,  there  was 
one  exhibition  in  particular  of  this  independence  bordering 
on  wajTvardness,  and  of  the  pardon  so  freely  bestowed 
upon  it,  which,  as  being  more  publicly  avowed,  and  more 
especially  signalized  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  might  well 
be  regarded  as  still  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  hold 
which  the  young  lady  had  acquired  upon  the  favor  of  these 
villagers  among  whom  she  lived,  and  of  the  advantage  it 
worked  in  her  behalf. 

The  point  here  alluded  to  has  found  incidental  mention 
already  in  the  conversation  given  between  her  and  Doctor 
Tom.  It  was  her  "  holding  back  "  from  taking  upon  her- 
self religious  vows.  The  rule,  as  it  happened,  was  quite 
the  other  way  in  Slackwater ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
youthful  population,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  advanced 
age,  having,  as  the  formula  ran,  consecrated  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Of  Deacon  Sample's  daugh- 
ters, seven  in  all,  this  was  true  without  an  exception. 
Her  own  father  and  mother,  too,  were  prominent  members 
in  the  church ;  nor  was  her  Aunt  Deborah  to  be  omitted 
from  tlie  list ;  for,  if  the  type  of  her  Christianity  was  a 
shade  or  so  eccentric,  nobody  ever  supposed  it  was  not 
genuine. 

With  all  this  and  many  other  considerations  of  a  similar 
nature  to  invite  her  steps  in  the  same  direction,  what  else 
could  it  be  pronounced  than  a  stubborn  contumacy,  a 
rebellious,  wicked  wilfulness,  when  she  through  all  these 
many  years  resisted  influences  such  as  these  ;  steadfastly 
refusing  "to  come  out  from  the  world,"  and  cast  in  her 
lot  with  the  Lord's  chosen  people  ? 

But  open  as  her  conduct  in  this  regard  seemed  to  ani- 
madversion, and  impossible  as  it  appeared  to  be  to  find 
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any  extenuating  circumstances  that  might  be  oflfered  in 
mitigation,  her  good-fortune  still  followed  her.  The  same 
friendly  shield  interposed  here  as  elsewhere  to  protect 
her  against  anything  like  a  sweeping  condemnation  ;  new 
demonsti-ation  thus  afforded,  that  nothing  is  easier  than 
leniency  when  affection  holds  the  scales ;  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  condemn,  when  a  preconceived  partiality 
is  made  to  suffer  in  consequence. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  grave  patriarchs,  who  had 
grown  gi'ay  in  *'  the  service  of  the  Master,"  and  the  devo- 
tional, prayerful  matrons,  who  had  for  years  been  pre- 
senting her  case  at  the  "throne  of  grace  "  with  fervent 
intercessions,  disappointed  as  they  had  hitherto  been,  had 
never  found  it  in  their  hearts  to  hold  her  to  any  very 
severe  account  for  her  delay. 

"  The  Good  Shepherd  in  his  own  appointed  time  will 
bring  this  lamb  into  the  fold." 

"  The  great  enemy  of  souls  will  be  baffled  in  the  end. 
Kitty  is  one  that  knows  her  own  mind  before  she  moves." 

"It  is  this  kind  that  at  last  come  to  be  the  most  useful 
workers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard." 

These  and  a  variety  of  similar  expressions  were  con- 
stantly made  use  of  whenever  Kitty's  name  came  under 
review  as  one  who  had  not  yet  "  entered  into  covenants ;  " 
and  more  than  all  were  constantly  quoted  the  words  of 
their  old  pastor,  now  gone  to  his  rest ;  words  which  in  all 
matters  of  this  sort  had  always  carried  great  weight  with 
them:  — 

"  There  is  no  one  single  test  to  which  the  faith  of  be- 
lievers is  subjected.  One  of  the  severest  of  all  tests  is 
when  their  intercessions  in  cases  of  this  kind  seem  to  be 
unavailing.  The  times  and  the  seasons  are  not  for  us  to 
fix,  but  the  fruits  that  "are  longest  in  ripening  are  often 
the  sweetest." 

So,  though  Kitty's  obduracy  could  not  escape  notice,  set 
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out  in  such  bcld  relief  as  it  was  by  the  greater  readiness 
of  Mehitable  Sample  and  her  sisters,  six  in  number,  who 
had  "  come  forward  and  put  on  the  armor  of  the  gospel," 
it,  for  all  that,  had  been  looked  upon  with  a  most  indul- 
gent eye  ;  the  hope  meanwhile  constantly  cherished  that 
the  hour  was  not  far  distant,  when  she,  too,  would  "lay 
down  the  weapons  of  rebellion,"  "  enlist  in  the  army  of  the 
saints,"  and  consecrate  herself  to  the  service  of  the  gi-eat 
Jehovah. 

There  was  one  individual,  who,  quite  up  to  the  mark 
with  Kitty's  other  judges  in  holding  her  blameless  in  the 
regard  now  mider  consideration,  entertained  in  addition 
some  private  views  of  her  own.  This  was  Deborah 
Bowker,  the  girl's  aunt. 

This  lady,  be  it  said  once  for  all,  was  nothing  if  not 
practical ;  that  is,  she  was  nothing  unless  one  is  speaking 
of  her  poetry,  which  we  are  not  now  thinking  of.  She 
carried  this  element  into  her  religious  life,  sometimes  to 
the  scandal  of  more  strict  pietists,  if  not,  indeed,  straying 
to  the  very  verge  of  propriety,  even  when  coming  imder 
the  notice  of  more  lenient  judges. 

When,  therefore,  she  saw  Kitty,  whom  she  had  fixed 
upon  as  sole  inheritor  of  her  property,  and  who,  for  that 
reason  if  for  no  other,  must  somehow  be  made  to  outlive 
herself, — when  she  saw  Kitty,  or  believed  she  saw  her, 
falling  a  premature  victim  on  the  score  of  her  health  to 
an  over-sensitiveness  in  the  matter  of  gratifying  her  father 
in  regard  of  her  religion,  she  said  to  herself  in  a  certain 
downright  way  that  was  habitual  with  her,  "  Kitty  has 
been  dosed  enough,  and  had  '  doctrine  '  enough  preached 
into  her  by  the  old  minister  who  has  left  us  and  now  rests 
under  the  sod  —  Heaven  preserve  him !  A  little  fresh  air 
and  all  that,  in  the  company  of  lector  Tom,  will  do  her 
more  good  just  now,  soul  and  body,  than  sermons  aud 
hymn-books.      For  the    present    she    has    had  minister 
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enough,  and  I  mean  to  make  it  my  business  to  see  that 
the  giiTs  diet  is  changed." 

So,  as  though  she  had  been  speaking  of  one  of  her  own 
herbs,  she  repeated  the  words  musingly  to  herself,  "  No 
more  minister  for  Kitty  just  now ; "  any  irreverence  the 
words  might  seem  to  carry  with  them  having,  surely,  no 
place  in  her  heart. 

;  Not  ill  pleased,  therefore,  was  this  experienced  herbal- 
list,  —  chemist,  too,  if  all  her  gifts  are  to  be  made  men- 
tion of;  understanding,  too,  if  the  truth  must  come  out, 
quite  as  much  about  young  people's  hearts  as  she  did 
about  herbs,  or  alkalies,  or  acids,  however  she  might 
have  resented  such  an  imputation,  —  not  ill  pleased  was 
she  to  see  how  this  petted  niece  and  prospective  inheritor 
of  her  estate,  instead  of  being  captivated  by  the  young 
minister  who  had  lately  come  there,  as  all  the  other 
young  damsels,  and  some  not  so  young  had  on  the  instant 
become,  on  the  contrary  regarded  him  with  indifference, 
if  not,  indeed,  with  marked  aversion. 

"Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  pursued  the  same 
thought  a  little  further,  "I  must  take  this  business  into 
my  own  hands.  Things  have  been  going  on  in  this  way 
long  enough,  too  long.  There's  sister  Mell,  of  too  easy 
a  disposition  to  be  worrying  herself  much ;  and  as  for 
brother  Asa,  he  is  too  hopeful  always  to  be  casting  dismal 
horoscopes  for  the  future,  even  if  they  understood  any- 
thing about  the  case." 

This  was  what  Kitty's  aunt  had  settled  upon  as  the  truth 
of  the  case,  and  it  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  her 
suggestion  that  the  girl  had  come  to  be  so  frequent  a  com- 
panion of  Doctor  Tom  in  those  excursions  we  have  seen 
him  making.  Neither  her  father  nor  her  mother  had 
detected  anything  in  h^r  health  to  excite  their  fears ; 
Kitty's  own  light  way  of  treating  the  subject  coming  in 
well  to  help  keep  all  apprehension  at  a  distance.     Not  so 
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with  Aunt  Deborah.  Once  on  the  trail  it  took  more  than 
light  words  to  divert  this  sharp-scented  follower  of  the 
game  she  was  in  pursuit  of.  She  had  a  way  always  of 
going  straight  to  the  mark,  and  any  resort  to  indirection, 
any  attempt  at  "doubling,"  met  at  her  hands  ignominious 
defeat. 

Besides,  having  not  a  few  points  in  common  with  Kitty 
herself,  whose  guardian  she  had  taken  it  upon  herself  to 
be,  it  was  not  altogether  a  vain  boast  on  her  pai't,  that  she 
"  understood  her  better  than  anybody  else."  She  regarded 
somewhat  scornfully  the  various  theories  which  were 
being  from  time  to  time  advanced  about  the  girl,  and 
flattered  herself,  with  that  confidence  in  her  own  judg- 
ment which  was  rarely  shaken,  that  she  had  probed  the 
seat  of  disease  to  the  bottom.  It  was  her  religion,  and 
nothing  else  ;  her  ruminations  over  the  matter  often  end- 
ing with  this  favorite  formula  of  hers  :  "I  wonder  what 
people  ever  had  bodies  given  to  them  for,  if  they  are  not 
to  be  looked  after ! " 

For  the  purpose  of  throwing  additional  light  on  the  sub- 
ject the  conversation  given  below  is  here  introduced :  — 

'•You  were  speaking  of  Kitty  a  little  while  ago.  I  think 
sometimes  it  wears  on  the  child,  that  she  cannot  see  these 
things  just  as  we  would  all  of  us  like  to  have  her.  She 
is  not  looking  so  well  this  spring  as  she  used  to." 

This  was  what  Aunt  Deborah  said  to  her  sister-in-law, 
Mellicent,  one  day ;  and  it  was  with  a  slight  start  that 
Kitty's  mother  received  the  announcement.  So  she 
replied :  — 

*'  Not  looking  so  well  ?  What  put  that  in  your  head,  I 
wonder,  and  such  an  odd  explanation !  Perhaps  she  has 
had  too  much  to  do,  though.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
thrown  upon  her  hands  since  her  sister  was  married,  of 
one  kind  and  another.  It  is  odd  enough,  though,  you 
should  have  spoken  of  it  just  at  this  time.    It  was  only 
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yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  that  Asa  was  saying  how 
Silas  Toothaker  made  the  same  remark  to  him.  But  Asa 
pooh-poohed  at  it  all ;  said  Silas  meant  well,  but  was  a 
little  off  the  track  in  this  instance." 

"  To  be  sure  he  pooh-poohed  at  it.  You  don't  suppose 
anybody  could  make  brother  believe  anything  ails  Kitty, 
do  you  ?  Catch  him  lending  an  ear  to  a  story  like  that ! 
Asa  wouldn't  hear  to  anything  ailing  his  pet,  even  if  it 
came  from  Doctor  Tom,  let  alone  Silas,  I  warrant  you,  so 
long  as  he  can  help  it.  It  isn't  them  that  loves  most  that 
is  first  to  discover  danger;  at  any  rate,  not  always." 

*'  Why,  how  you  do  talk,  Debby  !  It  is  almost  enough 
to  frighten  anybody.     Has  Kitty  said  anything?" 

"Said  anything?  Catch  her!  I  do  wonder  at  you 
sometimes,  Melly,  and  at  Asa,  too.  You  seem  to  think 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  Kitty  but  to  love  her, 
and  it  is  no  sort  o'  matter  whether  you  understand  her  or 
not ;  but  there  isn't  one  in  a  thousand,  no,  nor  one  in  ten 
thousand,  that  needs  to  be  understood  as  she  does." 

The  party  thus  addressed  has  dropped  her  work  into 
her  lap  by  this  time,  and  with  undisguised  amazement  is 
looking  into  the  face  of  her  companion,  as  she  replies :  — 

"  What  on  earth  can  have  come  over  you  this  aftei'noon, 
sister  ?  Asa  and  I  don't  understand  Kitty !  Her  own 
father  and  mother !  As  I  was  saying,  she  has  had  more 
to  look  after  lately ;  and,  besides,  nobody  feels  just  like 
themselves  in  the  spring  o'  the  year.  It  will  be  all  right 
when  summer  fairly  sets  in,  and  I  take  the  house-keeping 
more  into  my  own  hands." 

"  Hope  it  may  be  as  you  say,  Mellj'^ ;  but  if  you  wait  to 
hear  any  words  out  o'  Kitty's  mouth,  about  herself  being 
run  down,  I  mean,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  will  find 
out  your  mistake  some  day,  see  if  you  don't." 

And  no  reply  following  from  the  other,  she  con- 
tinued :  — 
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"There  is  one  thing  you  and  Asa  ought  to  know,  if  it 
is  true,  as  I  believe  in  my  soul  it  is  true.  It  isn't  being 
overdone  that  is  w^orrying  the  girl,  as  you  cannot  help 
seeing,  if  you  think  about  it  a  moment.  She  don't  get 
exercise  enough,  more  likely.  You  asked  just  now  if  she 
had  said  anything.  Not  out  of  her  lips,. she  hasn't,  at 
least  not  to  me.  But  there  is  something  on  her  mind 
which  —  " 

"But,  Debby— " 

"Let  me  have  my  say  out,  Melly,  please.  I've  been 
looking  after  this  business,  and  have  had  my  eye  on 
Kitty  longer  than  you  think,  and  I've  been  holding  my 
tongue,  hoping  you  or  Asa,  one  or  t'other  of  ye,  wouldn't 
be  blind  forever  to  what  is  right  before  ye.  The  girl 
hasn't  been  just  the  same  ever  since  her  brother  was  lost 
at  sea,  though  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I  noticed 
much  change  till  she  came  back  from  the  city,  when  she 
went  down  to  pick  out  that  wedding-dress  for  Melly.  I 
asked  her  about  it  then,  but  she  turned  it  off,  and  she'll 
always  turn  it  off,  if  you  will  let  her.  There  is  some- 
thing on  her  mind,  and  now  I'm  a-going  to  speak  out  a 
piece  of  my  mind.  It  is  all  along  of  her  religion,  or  her 
want  of  it.  She  knows  how  Brother  Asa  longs  to  have 
her  in  the  church,  and,  loving  her  father  as  she  does,  she 
is  afraid  it  will  appear  a  want  of  love  on  her  part,  when 
she  cannot  gratify  him.  And  that  is  what  I  mean  by 
your  and  Asa's  not  understanding  her.  You  know, 
Melly,  I'd  like  as  well  as  anybody  to  see  Kitty  a  good 
Christian,  and  in  the  church,  too,  for  that  matter,  where 
the  Lord  will  bring  her  in  his  own  time ;  but  he  aint 
a-going  to  be  hurried  about  it;  and  it's  no  sort  o'  use 
trying  to  crowd  him,  or  the  girl  either." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Asa  or  I  ever  —  " 

"No;  I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  sort.  Brother 
would  eat  his  fingers  off,  I  know,  well  enough,  before 
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he'd  do  such  a  thing  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  Kitty  is 
your  darling  as  well  as  his ;  but,  for  all  that,  your  eyes 
and  his,  too,  might  be  blind  for  once." 

And  after  a  short  pause,  and  giving  an  impatient  pull 
at  her  dress,  over  her  shoulder,  she  continued :  — 

•*I  cannot  somehow  get  it  out  of  my  head,  —  in  a 
general  way  I  don't  lay  sermons  much  to  heart,  which 
the  Lord  forgive ;  but  this  time  it  sticks  to  me  like  a 
plaster,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  it  over,  —  what  the 
minister  said  Sunday  before  last  about  idols  and  idol- 
worship.  Like  as  not  I've  heard  it  all  more  than  once 
before ;  but  that's  the  way  with  me ;  guess  it's  the  way 
with  most  o'  folks ;  it  is  only  now  and  then  a  smooth 
stone  from  the  brook  hits  me  plump  in  the  forehead,  and 
down  I  go,  dead  as  Goliah.  That  sermon  was  a  warning, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  them  that  are  setting  their  hearts  on 
earthly  treasures." 

Aunt  Deborah  had  not  noticed  how  the  eyes  of  her 
sister-in-law,  Kitty's  mother,  had  been  gathering  moist- 
ure during  this  harangue  of  hers  ;  nor  was  she  cognizant 
of  that  mental  process  going  on  within,  by  whose  aid 
Mellicent  Bowker  was  trying  to  convince  herself  that 
this  daughter,  who  had  so  endeared  herself  to  them  all, 
was  not  an  idol ;  at  least  she  hoped  so,  poor  woman,  and 
she  would  see  to  it,  at  all  events,  that  it  should  not  be  so 
in  the  future.  '•  Surely,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  may 
innocently  relieve  the  child  of  a  part  of  these  household 
burdens  that  have  been  so  multiplying  themselves  of  late. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  It  is  true,  I  love  Kitty 
very  dearly,  and  so,  too,  does  Asa ;  but  I  hope  neither  of 
us  is  making  an  idol  of  her." 

Never  did  Silas  Toothaker  himself,  in  his  palmiest  days, 
hit  nail  fairer  on  the  head,  than  Aunt  Deborah  did  when 
she  told  her  sister  that  she  did  not  understand  Kitty; 
for    wliich    there    were    the    very    best    of    reasons. 
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Possessed  alike,  as  they  were,  mother  and  daughter,  of 
loving  natures,  in  temperament  and  in  intellectual  make- 
up they  were  wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  Mellicent, 
wife  of  Asa  Bowker,  was  one  of  those  homespun, 
harmonious  natures  to  be  in  whose  presence  is  itself  a 
delight,  and  all  the  more  so  because  we  cannot  trace  the 
inspiration  we  are  conscious  of  to  any  particular  source. 
They  reveal  themselves  to  us  as  unmistakably  as  a 
landscape  does,  on  a  gray,  russetty  morning.  We  never 
fear  taking  them  unawares.  If  their  lamps  do  not  shine 
with  dazzling  brilliancy,  they  are  somehow  always 
trimmed  and  burning.  They  may  move  slowly  and  wait 
their  time  —  may  do  a  good  deal  of  waiting — just  as  an 
eeolian  harp  may  wait  its  time.  But  as  nobody  ever 
doubts  the  harp,  or  the  music  it  will  some  time  breathe 
from  its  strings,  knowing  the  soul  of  it  is  there,  and  so 
will  make  itself  heard  on  occasion ;  so  no  more  did  any- 
body ever  doubt  this  mother  here,  —  mother  of  Kitty 
Bowker.  On  the  contrary,  upon  coming  away  from  her 
presence  they  would  incline  to  add  one  more  to  those  old- 
time  benedictions  of  sacred  memory  and  declare  "  Blessed 
are  they  who  wait." 

Mellicent  Bowker  was  as  good  a  Christian  as  she  was  a 
mother,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  She  no  more 
doubted  that  her  religion  was  genuine  than  she  doubted 
whether  those  olive-plants  round  her  table  were  her  own 
offspring.  And  what  is  more,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  notwithstanding  its  exceeding  value  to  her,  it  had 
come  to  her  at  very  small  cost.  That  earlier  dainty 
figure,  with  its  neat,  close-fitting  bodice,  so  suggestive  of 
embrace  by  fond,  protecting  arms  to  Asa  Bowker  in  his 
younger  days,  had  lost  little  of  its  attractions  now  that  it 
had  put  on  more  matronly  proportions ;  and  the  whole- 
some comfortableness  it  indicated  as  belonging  to  her 
physical  organization  seemed  typical  of,  if  indeed  it  was 
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not  to  some  extent  identical  with,  her  spiritual  life  and 
experience.  To  think  of  friction,  or  anything  like  worry 
or  storminess  of  any  sort,  in  such  a  presence  was  im- 
possible ;  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  Christian,  all  so 
fused  together  that  the  only  doubt  is  in  which  order  they 
shall  be  named. 

But  there  is  probably  no  way  to  get  on  faster  with  the 
portrait  now  in  hand  than  to  borrow  an  expression  of 
Doctor  Tom ;  and,  since  we  are  driven  to  borrowing,  we 
are  glad  it  is  a  doctor,  for  we  know  of  no  other  class 
who  are  so  used  to  it — that  is,  to  being  borrowed  of — as 
doctors  are.     They  lend  a  great  deal  at  a  low  rate. 

Borrowing  then,  without  more  ado,  Doctor  Tom's 
expression,  we  have  only  to  say  that  Kitty  Bowker's 
mother,  if  anybody  ever  had,  had  a  soul  and  an  intellect 
that  were  well  mated,  which,  in  the  doctor's  opinion,  Kitty 
herself  had  not.  Among  the  rest  her  religious  experience 
illustrated  this  fact.  If,  for  instance,  rich  provision  was 
made  for  her  emotional  needs  in  what  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  "gospel  feast,"  no  bar  from  the  intellect  shut  her 
out  from  partaking  of  the  same.  She  came  in  and  sat  at  the 
table  there  and  grew  fat ;  no  cross-grained  usher  or  master 
of  ceremonies,  in  the  shape  of  a  questioning  intellect  and 
its  edicts,  interposing  to  inquire  by  what  right  she 
entered  there.  There  may  have  been,  there  doubtless 
were,  scattered  throughout  the  "  Word,"  many  texts  she 
could  not  understand,  but  for  her  there  were  no  "  difficult " 
texts. 

So  generally;  the  thing  that  was  said  of  her  on  all 
hands  being  simply  this,  —  "  She  has  such  a  way  with  her 
of  getting  round  trouble." 

But  the  question,  after  all,  we  are  endeavoring  to  come 
up  with  is  this:  Did  Mellicent  the  mother  understand 
Kitty  the  daughter  ?  Was  that  charge  brought  by  Aunt 
Deborah  a  true  one  ? 
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We  have  seen  already  how  Doctor  Tom,  the  erudite, 
city-bred  man,  with  practised  anatomical  skill  —  psy- 
chologically we  now  intend  —  and  with  an  eye  quick  to 
discern  minute  difference,  had  tarried  a  little  himself,  and 
held  his  operating  knife,  as  it  were,  with  firmer  grasp, 
when  he  came  to  encounter  this  " subject"  up  here  in  the 
wild,  wooded  country.  What  reason  then  to  hope  that  a 
puzzle  not  fully  capable  of  being  deciphered  by  him 
should  have  revealed  itself  to  the  girl's  mother,  so  easily 
satisfied  always,  so  little  conversant  with  subtilties  and 
hidden  mental  processes  ?  To  be  on  the  lookout  for 
puzzles  at  all  was  not  in  her  line ;  to  attempt  to  solve 
them  when  they  presented  themselves  jumped  not  with 
her  humor.  She  knew  that  Kitty  was  almost  half  a  head 
taller  than  herself;  that  her  own  soft,  brown  hair  matched 
well  with  Kitty's  hair,  and  she  could  easily  remember  the 
time  when  her  own  rose-red,  tempting  lips  contrasted 
with  her  clear,  transparent  complexion,  as  Kitty's,  until 
lately,  had  always  done.  She  knew,  too,  that  Kitty  was 
"  handy  "  about  the  house  ;  that  if  not  the  idol,  she  was 
the  cherished  darling,  of  her  father's  heart ;  that  she  was 
constantly  in  request  for  this  service  or  for  that,  through- 
out the  village,  every  day  of  her  life.  But  that  this 
daughter  of  hers  might  be  carrying  a  secret  about  with 
her  which  involved  not  only  her  happiness,  but  perhaps 
her  very  life,  that  was  as  distant  as  possible  from  any 
of  her  thoughts. 

So  far,  then,  if  no  farther,  we  must  pronounce  Aunt 
Deborah  right.  Whether  she  was  right  beyond  this; 
whether  her  conjectures  had  hit  upon  the  true  and  the 
only  foundation  of  the  malady  the  girl  was  supposed  to  be 
sufiering  from,  is  another  question  altogether. 

Recovering  herself  a  little  from  the  effect  of  her  sister's 
words  Mellicent  now  replied :  — 

"I  hope  Asa  does  not — I  mean,  Debby,  you  haven't 
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said  anything  to  Asa  about  it.  Now  you  speak  of  it, 
Kitty  does  appear  to  be  not  quite  so  strong  as  usual,  and 
it  fairly  frightens  me  what  you  have  been  saying.  But 
you  do  not  mean  that  Asa  and  I  have  been  making  an  idol 
of  her  ?  We  cannot  help  loving  her,  you  know.  She  is 
more  o{)en  with  you  than  anybody  else,  and  if  you  ask 
her  —  " 

"I've  gone  as  far  as  I  dare  to,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that,"  the  other  replied,  interrupting  her.  "Kitty  can  be 
as  close  as  anybody,  when  it  suits  her,  and  that's  just 
where  the  trouble  is.  I  didn't  mean  to  make  things  out 
worse  than  they  are,  and — I've  got  an  idea.  You 
remember  what  a  liking  the  girls  took  to  each  other,  when 
Kitty's  cousin  was  up  here  at  Mell's  wedding  ?  " 

"Rose  Anketell  —  yes ;  that  made  so  much  fun  of  your 
verses  and  your  pictures  ?  " 

"To  my  face,  I  know ;  but  just  as  if  I  cared,  knowing, 
too,  the  pretty  things  she  said  about  Kitty,  and,  for  that 
matter,  about  all  the  rest  of  us.  You  never  half  knew 
tlie  nice  times  she  and  Kitty  had  together,  and  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  have  her  up  here  on  a  good  long  visit." 

And  after  an  interval,  not  feeling  quite  sure  of  her 
ground,  she  added :  — 

"  There's  the  doctor  — Doctor  Tom,  I  know,  to  be  sure ; 
and  when  these  excursions  get  fairly  under  way  I  have 
great  hopes  of  them.  Brother  Asa  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
him,  and  so  do  I.  All  that's  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  it  don't  go  far  enough.  Kitty  wants  a  companion  of 
her  own  sex  —  somebody  she  can  talk  freely  with ;  and 
Rose  herself  being  in  the  church  might  help  Kitty,  if  so 
be  it  is  her  religious  scruples  that  are  the  cause  of  her 
woriying." 

"Are  you  so  sure  about  that,  Debby?  I  never 
thought  —  " 

"  No,  you  never  thought,  and  I'm  not  sure,  either.    But 
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I'm  in  for  it,  and  I'm  a-going  to  free  my  mind,  now  I've 
begun.  Kitty's  out  o'  sorts.  It  aint  medicine  that's 
wanted  to  cure  her.  She  wants  a  companion  of  her  own 
sex  and  standing.     Rose  —  " 

"Wants  a  com^janion  of  her  own  sex  and  standing," 
repeated  Mellicent,  in  open-eyed  amazement.  "You  never 
tire  of  telling  what  a  favorite  Kitty  is  with  all  the  girls ; 
always  welcomed  by  everybody  with  open  arms.  What 
can  you  be  thinking  about,  Debby  ?  " 

"  Don't  3'ou  know  how  it  is  the  talk  all  through  the 
village,  —  Doctor  Tom  taking  such  a  fancy  for  Kitty? 
How  do  you  account  for  that,  only  that  she  isn't  like  these 
other  girls  here  ?  " 

"You  always  said  she  was  better-looking  than  any  of 
them.     Couldn't  the  doctor  find  that  out  himself?  " 

"  Likely  he  did  find  it  out,  but  that  aint  the  whole  of  it. 
It  is  the  girl's  brightness  more  than  her  good  looks. 
These  girls  here  aren't  up  to  Kitty.  Take  my  advice  and 
get  Rose  here." 

"  She's  older  than  Kitty,  you  know,  and  her  educa- 
tion—" 

"  Education  fiddlesticks !  She  may  be  a  trifle  older, 
but  they  would  get  on  together  for  all  that.  Rose  may 
have  more  city  polish  and  more  school  learning  than 
Kitty  has,  for  aught  I  know,  but  in  brightness  and  native 
wit  Kitty  is  quite  her  equal,  I'll  warrant." 

And,  her  sister  not  replying.  Aunt  Deborah  continued :  — 

"Take  my  advice.  You  said  yourself,  only  the  other 
day,  that  you  never  lost  anything  by  it.  I'll  fix  it  all 
right  with  Asa.  Kitty  wants  to  be  sliaken  up  a  little,  to 
bring  her  out  of  these  doldrums.  And  Rose  is  just  the 
one  to  do  it.  She's  none  of  your  frumpy,  stewed  lack- 
wits,  half  owl  and  the  rest  parrot  and  peacock  feathers. 
Send  for  Rose  Anketell  to  come  up  and  spend  the 
summer." 
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Saying  which,  the  brisk  little  woman  whisked  herself 
out  of  the  room  with  a  lightness  of  step  quite  unconscious 
of  years  ;  that  spryness  of  motion  we  have  noticed  in  her 
brother  equally  characteristic  of  herself. 
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CHAPTER    XI T. 

DOCTOR  TOM'S  STORY. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  Doctor  Tom's  rambles  in- 
creased in  frequency,  it  having  become  an  established 
custom  for  Kitty  Bowker  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  her 
company  on  such  occasions.  Several  of  these  had  already 
taken  place  since  that  proposition  of  his  to  admit  her  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  secret,  and  their  acquaintance  had 
ripened  rapidly. 

Their  surroundings  were  altogether  favorable  to  such 
a  result.  Constitutionally  a  lover  of  Nature  in  all  her 
varying  moods,  Doctor  Tom  buried  himself  in  the  deep, 
still  forests,  or  traced  his  way  along  the  secluded  water- 
courses, with  a  delight  that  never  knew  satiety ;  and  he 
now  found  the  cool,  sombre  shade  of  the  verdure-clad, 
firmly  rooted  mountains  more  than  ever  in  unison  with 
his  own  sober  mental  state. 

Summer  was  in  all  its  ripening  glory.  Balmy  odors 
filled  the  air  with  voluptuous  fragrance.  Leafy  luxuri- 
ance on  every  hand  slept  in  calm  repose  under  the  full 
tide  of  soft,  golden  light  that  rested  upon  its  bosom. 
Modest  wild-wood  flowers,  fresh  and  free  from  stain  as 
the  bright  coin  just  dropped  from  the  mint,  twinkled  here 
and  there  from  their  mossy  beds ;  while  a  brooding  silence, 
broken  and  yet  not  broken  by  the  hollow  tap  of  the  wood- 
pecker, the  social  chirp,  chirp,  of  the  amorous  squirrel, 
the  drowsy  hum  of  insects,  or  the  low  twitter  of  wee  leaf- 
hidden  birds,  came  like  a  sacrament  to  rest  over  all. 
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Strange,  indeed,  would  it  have  been,  if  going  forth  on 
a  day  like  this,  with  these  many  accessories  to  whose 
influence  he  always  yielded  himself  a  willing  subject. 
Doctor  Tom  had  not  found  in  the  fair  young  girl  at  his 
side  enough  to  woo  his  heart  to  at  least  a  partial  forget- 
fulness  of  any  trouble  that  lay  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the 
past;  enough  to  reclothe  his  life  with  a  transient  glad- 
ness, however  it  might  have  been  robbed  and  left  naked 
in  the  bygone  days,  whose  light  had  peradventure  gone 
out,  leaving  his  soul  in  darkness. 

More  than  once  his  companion  had  reminded  him  of  his 
promise,  which  up  to  the  present,  as  if  not  altogether 
assured  of  its  propriety,  he  had  found  some  excuse  for 
delaying  to  fulfil. 

"The  story  is  something  of  a  sad  one,"  he  said  one 
day,  in  reply  to  a  more  urgent  request  of  hers  than  usual, 
"  and  perhaps,  after  all,  you  would  better  release  me  from 
telling  it,"  failing,  however,  to  obtain  from  her  the  con- 
cession he  had  suggested.  To  her  still  greater  importu- 
nity to-day  he  attempted  some  similar  reply.  "  And  you 
see  it  is  no  trifle,"  he  continued,  producing  at  the  same 
time  a  roll  of  manuscript  from  his  pocket ;  "  and  yet  I — " 

"And  yet  you  would  like  to  have  me  hear  it.  I  am 
sure  that  is  what  was  on  your  lips,"  she  interposed  as  he 
hesitated  a  little.  "You  are  thinking  of  me  and  not  of 
yourself,  as  if  I  was  a  poor,  weak  chit  of  a  thing,  with  no 
more  courage  than  a  mouse,  and  so  not  able  to  bear  it.  •  It 
is  too  much  for  her, '  —  that  is  what  my  kind,  ever-blessed 
Aunt  Deborah  keeps  saying  over  and  over  eveiy  day. 
Do  you  intend  to  join  hands  with  her,  so  that  if  this 
terrible  complaint,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  make  an 
end  of  me,  I  still  have  the  other  chance,  of  being  frightened 
to  death  ?  Would  that  be  any  better,  do  you  think,  than 
a  galloping  consumption?  You  said  only  yesterday  that 
you  bad  taken  me  too  long  a  walk,  though  more  than  half 
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the  time  we  were  sitting  on  this  log  we  have  now  come 
to,  and  I  was  not  tired  at  all  when  we  got  home.  I  have 
not  the  least  thought  in  the  world  of  ever  releasing  you 
from  your  promise,  and,  weak  as  you  would  all  of  you 
make  me  out  to  be,  I  am  something  of  a  despot." 

Saying  which  she  seated  herself  upon  the  log  which 
now  lay  across  their  path,  and  which  had  often  marked 
the  limit  of  their  stroll,  and  Doctor  Tom,  having  com- 
plied with  her  invitation  to  do  likewise,  replied  as  follows 
to  what  she  had  been  saying :  — 

"  I  will  not  deny  that  since  I  rather  thoughtlessly  sug- 
gested making  you  divide  with  me  this  secret,  as  it  is 
called,  I  have  found  myself  constantly  di'awn  more  and 
more  in  that  direction.  I  have  at  times  been  tempted  to 
regret  having  gone  so  far,  and  for  other  reasons  than  the 
one  you  have  hit  upon,  —  reasons  which  it  would  not 
interest  you  to  listen  to.  I  certainly  was  not  thinking  of 
finding  you  so  resolved,  and  so  —  " 

*'  Self-willed,  I  suppose  is  the  other  word  you  are  look- 
ing for,"  she  said,  as  he  did  not  at  once  finish  the  sen- 
tence. 

•'No,  not  that;  I  mean  so  interested  in  an  old  man's 
story.  It  is,  as  I  now  perceive,  too  late  to  recede  ;  and, 
after  all,  perhaps  it  is  better  so ;  and,  as  things  have  gone, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  delaying  longer." 

And  he  presently  added:  "I long  ago  found  a  certain 
pleasure  in  putting  it  all  down  in  writing,  and  I  shall  get 
on  quite  as  well  to  read  from  that,  perhaps  better." 

Saying  which,  and  having  adjusted  the  rude  support 
already  contrived  there  for  the  greater  ease  of  his  com- 
panion, he  commenced  the  story  he  had  promised  her; 
following  the  manuscript  to  which  he  had  already  called 
her  attention,  and  notifying  her  in  advance  that  when  it 
was  prepared  it  was  intended  solely  for  his  own  eye. 
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THE  STORY. 

"  It  hardly  needs  passing  mention  that  for  some  of  the 
statements  contained  in  this  narrative  I  am  indebted  to 
others ;  the  greater  portion  of  them  having  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  and  having  relation  to  myself  as  the 
principal  actor. 

"  Whether  my  father  should  be  educated  for  the  church, 
or  should  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  medicine, 
was  for  a  time  an  evenly  balanced  question.  When  his 
own  voice  came  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  all  suspense 
was  at  an  end.  He  chose  the  latter,  not  so  much  for  any 
attraction  it  held  out  to  him  as  because  he  was  repelled 
from  the  embraces  of  its  competitor.  If  the  decision  was 
the  occasion  of  any  disappointment,  it  was  relieved  by 
the  not  unnatural  hope,  that  the  eminence  his  own  father 
had  attained  in  that  profession  might  be  transmitted  to 
the  son. 

"The  hope,  however,  proved  fallacious.  After  a  few 
years  wasted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  bring  his  opposing 
tastes  into  subjection,  the  expei-iment  was  abandoned  as 
not  being  worth  further  trial.  The  mantle  evidently  had 
not  fallen  on  his  shoulders ;  and  as  his  resources  were 
ample  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  select,  from  the  various, 
new  paths  that  offered,  that  one  which  fell  in  with  his 
own  inclinations. 

•'  He  became  a  chemist,  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  made 
more  and  more  apparent  as  time  advanced.  Sceptically 
inclined,  of  an  imaginative  cast,  his  temperament  strongly 
emotional,  he  felt  that  the  tendency  to  melancholy  be- 
gotten of  these  traits  would  find  its  most  effectual  anti- 
dote in  a  pursuit  where  the  course  of  inquiry  should  be 
conducted  between  well-defined  lines,  and  where  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors  would  encounter  no  uneasy  after-thought 
as  to  their  value,  no  harassing  doubts  as  to  their  truth. 
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"  '  If  I  had  been  a  preachei*,'  he  told  me  in  the  course  of 
one  of  our  dicsussions,  — for  he  was  fond  of  subtle  argu- 
mentation as  an  amusement,  however  he  put  away  all 
subtilties  from  the  serious  business  of  life,  —  *  if  I  had 
been  a  preacher,  and  so  been  brought  into  habitual  con- 
tact with  questions  that  do  not  admit  of  demonstrative 
proof  and  final  settlement,  I  should  have  become  a 
maniac.  I  keep  off  melancholy  by  keeping  in  the  light, 
by  living  in  the  society  of  truths  that  can  be  demonstrated 
to  be  so,  and  of  results  that  can  be  seen  clearly  and  be 
measui'ed  with  certainty.  I  am  glad  more  than  I  can  tell 
that  I  never  entered  the  ministry ;  glad  that  I  cut  loose 
from  my  profession  as  a  physician.  The  path  of  safety, 
no  less  than  of  comfort,  for  me  is  plain  enough.  I  never 
will  subject  myself  to  be  intellectually  asphyxiated  by 
noxious  gases  of  speculation  that  ends  where  it  begins ; 
I  never  will  take  the  risk  of  dying  in  a  mad-house  or  by 
my  own  hand.'  He  was  thus  twice  wedded  to  the  new 
pursuit  he  had  chosen :  it  accorded  with  his  tastes ;  it 
was  healthful  as  providing  for  his  mental  and  moral 
idiosyncrasies. 

"  His  emotional  nature  was  exquisitely  constructed. 
Full  of  tenderness,  and  as  dependent  upon  sympathy  as  a 
child,  he  was  as  loving,  as  strong  in  his  attachments,  as  a 
woman.  Of  the  children  that  were  born  to  him .  three 
reached  maturity :  myself,  the  oldest ;  my  brother  Mau- 
rice, who  was  next  to  me,  and  my  sister  Grace.  Domes- 
tic in  our  tastes,  rejoicing  in  each  other's  society,  my 
mother  so  loved  by  us  all,  we  were  as  blessed  as  it  is 
possible  for  mortals  to  be ;  the  only  thing  approaching 
alloy  in  our  happiness  being  the  fears  suggested  by  cer- 
tain equivocal  s}Tnptoms,  which,  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  irregular  intervals,  threatened  my  brother's  health. 
These  weie  of  a  nature  to  indicate  great  delicacy  of  ner- 
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vous  organization,  and  pointed  strongly  to  mental  derange- 
ment as  their  final  culmination. 

"An  irritability,  nearly  allied  to,  if  it  was  not  a  form 
of,  madness  itself,  attended  these  paroxysms,  which,  if 
our  fears  sometimes  got  a  little  respite  by  their  less  fre- 
quent occurrence,  on  the  other  hand  increased  our  anxiety 
by  their  greater  severity ;  my  father  not  doubting  that 
the  intervals  between  them  were  prolonged  by  sheer  force 
of  will,  a  new  intensity  being  thus  imj^arted  to  them 
when  resistance  became  no  longer  possible. 

"  I  fully  agreed  with  him  on  that  point.  I  knew  my 
brother's  heroic,  generous  natm-e.  I  knew  how  it  weighed 
upon  him,  that  through  his  infirmity  the  only  bitter  ingre- 
dient should  be  infused  into  our  lives.  I  well  understood 
how,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  resting  under  a 
most  cruel  and  distressing  bondage,  he  was  making  every 
effort  to  treat  the  matter  lightly  so  as  to  quiet  our  un- 
easiness ;  and  while  from  year  to  year  he  must  have  con- 
templated with  new  terror  the  steady  approach  of  his 
relentless  foe,  he  was  struggling  as  manfully  as  ever  to 
maintain  his  composure. 

"  That  the  disorder  which  afl3icted  him  was  thus  greatly 
aggravated,  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt,  while  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  nature  of  it,  we  were  helpless  to  pro- 
vide a  relief.  Object  as  he  was  of  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  fervent  love,  here  was  a  subject  upon  which  we  could 
not  touch.  Silence  had  become  a  law  to  us  all ;  and  we 
had  schooled  ourselves  at  last  to  accept,  without  murmur- 
ing, that  most  trying  of  all  positions,  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  affect  an  ignorance  of  the  very  pangs  we  are  so 
strongly  moved  to  relieve. 

"  At  last  a  blow  fell  upon  us  against  which  we  had  not 
even  that  poor  preparation  which  comes  from  fears  long 
entertained.  It  was  indeed  a  bolt  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
My  sister  had  nearly  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  up 
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to  which  period  the  most  searching  eye  could  have 
detected  nothing  to  forbid  the  hope  of  a  long  life.  She 
suddenly  sickened,  and  almost  as  suddenly  died. 

"  I  have  no  language  to  describe  the  shock  produced  by 
a  calamity  so  terrible  in  itself;  made  so  unendurable  by 
the  suddenness  of  its  descent.  How  Grace  entered  into 
our  own  being,  and  made  a  part  of  our  lives,  they  only 
can  imagine  who  have  wrestled  with  a  like  sorrow.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  world  had  moved  into  a  dark 
cavern  from  whose  gloom  and  oppressive  atmosphere  it 
would  never  again  emerge.  The  blow  fell  upon  my 
father,  I  think,  with  greatest  severity,  although  there  was 
not  one  of  us  who  did  not  feel  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
survivors,  each  one  must  conceal  his  grief,  and  affect  a 
cheerfulness  that  was  foreign  to  his  heart. 

"  Greatly  to  our  relief  my  brother's  symptoms  proved 
not  to  be  aggravated,  as  we  had  great  reason  to  fear,  by 
the  overwhelming  loss.  His  braveiy,  his  forgetfulness 
of  self,  his  words  of  cheer  for  my  father,  the  consolation 
he  sought  to  bring  to  mj  mother,  never  wearying  of  his 
task,  put  courage  into  all  our  hearts,  and  strength  into 
our  lives. 

"But  the  cup  of  sorrow,  filled  to  the  brim  as  it  seemed, 
was  destined  before  long  to  receive  addition.  Our 
wounds,  yet  unhealed,  were  opened  afresh.  Hardly 
more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  my  sister's  remains 
had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  when  it  was  opened 
again  to  receive  those  of  my  loved  and  venerated  mother, 
who  passed  into  the  spirit-land,  whither  her  daughter 
had  so  lately  preceded  her.  Her  sickness  was  protracted 
through  several  months,  the  last  of  which,  when  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  a  sickness  unto  death,  she  devoted  to 
thoughts  for  the  comfort  and  direction  of  those  she  was 
about  to  leave  behind,  who  had  so  long  looked  to  her 
for  counsel  and  sympathy. 
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"  That  my  brother,  who,  by  his  almost  feminine 
tenderness,  and  by  his  affectionate,  sympathizing  nature, 
had  most  naturally  succeeded  to  the  place  my  sister 
held  in  her  heart,  should  henceforth  miss  her  watchful 
care,  and  should  no  longer  be  the  object  of  her  gentle 
ministrations,  was  a  thought  seldom  out  of  her  mind. 
In  her  solicitude  for  his  welfare,  her  plans  quite  outrun 
the  present,  running  into  and  forecasting  the  distant 
future ;  and  she  enjoined  it  upon  me,  as  the  only  one  fitted 
for  that  office,  to  become  his  guardian  and  protector  and 
counsellor  for  all  time. 

"It  needed  not  her  dying  words  to  make  such  an  office 
one  of  love.  My  brother  was  endeared  to  me  by  every 
noble  attribute  and  every  amiable  quality.  I  loved  him 
as  the  apple  of  my  eye. 

"Under  this  new  shock,  following  so  close  upon  the 
other,  my  father's  reason  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be 
shaken,  nor  did  he  ever  fully  rally  under  it  so  as  to  be 
his  former  self.  More  than  ever  I  felt  how  fortunately 
he  had  been  guided  in  the  last  choice  he  had  made  of  a 
profession.  Under  the  joint  efforts  of  my  brother  and 
myself  he  was  finally  induced,  after  time  had  brought 
its  healing  touch  to  mitigate  the  extremity  of  his  grief,  to 
return  again  to  his  laboratory;  and,  in  the  pursuits  it 
furnished,  to  seek  an  absorbing  occupation,  which,  if  it 
did  not  bring  forgetfulness  of  his  great  sorrow,  would 
serve,  at  least,  to  render  it  a  less  constant  object  of  his 
thoughts. 

"Some  months  thus  passed  away,  and  we  had  learned 
to  bear  our  loss  with  tolerable  composure ;  my  father, 
however,  rallying  much  more  slowly  than  my  brother 
and  myself,  whose  elasticity  had  not  felt  the  weight  of 
years  under  which  he  rested.  Then  came  another  ca- 
lamitj',  of  a  different  description  fi'om  the  two  I  have 
already  related-    I  had  been  absent  several  days  from 
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home,  and,  on  my  return,  I  found  an  experiment  in 
which  my  father  had  been  long  engaged,  and  in  which  he 
had  become  greatly  interested,  approaching  its  comple- 
tion. It  was  of  a  nature  to  require,  much  of  the  time, 
two  persons  to  conduct  it  successfully.  My  brother  had 
been  rendering  the  desired  assistance  during  my  absence, 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  he  should  now  be  relieved,  I  was 
substituted  in  his  place. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  taken  upon  myself  that  office  than  it 
was  brought  to  my  notice  how  my  father,  too,  seemed  to 
be  suffering  from  his  prolonged  labors  ;  quite  worn  out,  in- 
deed, and  in  need  of  rest  not  less  than  my  brother.  As  my 
uneasiness  constantly  increased  on  beholding  his  enfeebled 
condition,  I  joined  my  entreaties  to  my  brother's  that  he 
would  allow  himself  a  short  respite  from  his  arduous 
labors,  that  his  mind  and  body,  both  overwrought,  might 
receive  the  needed  relaxation.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  our  remonstrances,  declaring  that  the  experiment 
would  suffer  by  being  interrupted,  and,  moreover,  was 
now  very  near  its  final  ti'iumph,  when  nothing  would 
hinder  that  repose  which  we  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
force  upon  him,  and  whose  necessity  he  did  not  himself 
deny. 

♦'  Things  thus  went  on  a  while  longer,  without  any 
change  except  for  the  worse,  until  but  one  night 
remained  when  the  long-delaj'^ed  process  should  receive 
its  finishing  touch.  We  had  been  engaged  in  its  super- 
intendence more  earnestly  than  ever,  for  an  hour  and 
upwards,  and  through  it  all  I  had  noticed,  with  growing 
apprehension,  an  increasing  unsteadiness  in  my  father's 
motions,  and  an  occasional  sudden  halt  in  his  operations, 
as  though  his  mind  was  not  working  easily,  and  he  was 
making  an  efi'ort  to  recover  back  his  wandering  thoughts ; 
until  at  last  I  was  about  to  renew,  more  urgently  than 
ever,  my  solicitations  that  he  would  desist  at  least  for  the 
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night,  when  a  tei'rific  explosion,  near  where  I  was 
standing,  at  once  deprived  me  of  sight,  and  prostrated 
me  heavily  to  the  floor. 

"  When,  after  two  or  three  days  had  elapsed,  I  returned 
to  consciousness,  it  was  to  leai-n  that  permanent  loss  of 
sight  was  seriously  threatened  as  the  result  of  the 
accident ;  my  face,  too,  then  smooth-shaven,  as  my  habit 
was,  disfigured  more  or  less  for  life.  Shut  up  in  my 
chamber,  from  which  all  light  of  the  sun  was  carefully 
excluded,  and  denied  the  society  of  my  friends,  I  was  left 
much  of  the  time  alone  with  my  thoughts.  There  was 
enough  and  more,  to  occupy  them,  as  will  be  made 
abundantly  appai'ent  in  the  sequel  of  the  narrative." 

Doctor  Tom  here  came  to  a  halt,  addressing  his  com- 
panion, who  had  followed  his  story  with  great  interest,  as 
follows :  — 

"  That  will  do,  I  think,  for  one  sitting.  We  doctors, 
you  know,"  he  continued  in  a  lighter  manner,  "  are  often 
compelled  to  administer  our  prescriptions  in  broken  doses. 
You  see  now,  or  begin  to  see,  into  what  my  selfishness 
and  your  rashness  have  led  you." 

"  I  see  nothing  rash,  nothing  selfish ;  neither  one  nor 
the  other,"  she  replied.  "But  as  you  have  read  it,  it 
says  you  were  disfigured  for  life.  That  is  one  thing  I  do 
not  quite  understand ; "  and  she  turned  to  look  more 
inquisitively  into  his  face.  '•!  hardly  see  how  anybody 
could  suspect  that.  And  your  eyes  too,  —  so  free  they 
are  from  any  marks  of  injury." 

*•  Yes,  I  came  out  of  it  all  much  better  than  was  at 
first  thought  possible,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  my  physician ; 
my  sight  especially,  under  his  careful  treatment,  having 
been  fully  restored.  As  to  the  rest  the  change  is  greater 
than  you  would  readily  believe,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  having  fared  the  worst,  and  that  hidden  in  the  way 
you  see." 
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"  And  your  ftxther,  — you  have  not  said  anything  about 
his  share  in  the  accident?" 

"I  did  not  wish  to  weary  jou,  or  to  overtax  your 
patience,  but  I  can  make  up  for  that  omission  in  a  very 
few  words.  His  injuries,  contrary  to  our  first  impres- 
sions, proved  more  serious  even  than  my  own;  and  as 
they  found  him  already  in  a  low  condition,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  he  sunk  under  them  rapidly ;  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks  succumbing  to  this  last  shock,  and  only  too 
willing  —  for  so  it  was  reported  to  me  in  my  darkened 
room  —  to  join  my  mother  and  sister  in  heaven,  grief 
for  whose  loss  had  much  to  do  with  his  own  dissolu- 
tion." 

"  And  yet  some  of  the  people  here  have  almost  made 
it  a  charge  against  you  that  you  look  so  grave,"  she  said, 
as  he  finished,  uttering  her  thoughts  aloud,  rather  than 
addressing  the  words  to  him. 

"And  yourself,  — you  no  longer  wonder  at  it?" 

"No,  no  longer,  if  I  have  ever  done  so.  I  am  sure  of 
this,  —  I  never  held  it  a  matter  for  reproach  or  suspicion 
even,  any  more  than  my  father  or  Aunt  Deborah  did; 
and  I  knew  always  that  no  such  thought  ever  entered 
their  minds." 

And  her  whole  manner,  no  less  than  her  words,  bore 
witness  to  a  sincerity  not  at  all  unwelcome  to  him  she 
addressed. 

"  You  will  wonder  less  than  you  do  now,  when  it  is  all 
told,"  he  replied,  affecting  a  cheerfulness,  for  the  sake  of 
his  companion,  which  was  hardly  as  real  as  the  interest 
she  evinced  herself.  "But  it  is  enough  for  to-day,  and, 
although  you  deny  it  now,  I  am  not  without  fear  that  you 
will  in  the  end  repent  having  listened  to  so  melancholy  a 
tale.  It  sorts  but  poorly  with  your  own  more  happy, 
even-flowing  life  here,  and  I  am  afraid  neither  your 
father  nor  your  aunt,  who  seems  to  express  her  fears  so 
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openly,  will  thank  me  for  making  such  a  return  for  the 
charitable  opinion  they  have  adopted." 

And  as  no  instant  reply  came,  he  continued,  "  I  am  not 
sure  myself  that  it  is  treating  them  quite  fairly,  trusting 
as  they  do  to  my  professional  skill,  in  allowing  one  they 
so  love  to  be  a  companion  of  my  walks." 

"  You  do  not  know  them  yet  as  you  will  one  day,  I 
hope,  and  then  you  will  see  how  little  you  had  to  fear." 

And  hesitating  a  moment,  as  if  half  in  doubt  whether 
her  venturesome  spirit,  always  so  impatient  of  the  bars 
which  conventionalism  erects,  might  not  in  this  instance 
be  carrying  her  too  far,  she  at  last  went  on  again :  — 

"You  have  said  more  than  once  that  I  am  a  puzzle  to 
you.  Do  you  know  that  your  face  has  always  been  a 
kind  of  a  puzzle  to  me  ?  —  I  mean  that  it  seems  somehow 
to  contradict  itself,  which  you  yourself  never  do." 

As  these  words  fell  from  her  lips  the  smile  so  entirely 
peculiar  to  himself  passed  over  Doctor  Tom's  face  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  hardly  showing  itself  at  first  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  it  kept  enlarging  and  brighten- 
ing, as  it  had  a  way  now  and  then  of  doing,  until  in  the 
end,  having  spread  itself  over  every  feature,  it  irresistibly 
drew  those  who  beheld  it  into  sympathy,  begetting  a  con- 
fidence and  inspiring  an  interest  which  words,  chosen 
however  fitly,  would  have  failed  to  produce. 

"  I  did  not  intend  this  to-day,"  he  said ;  "  but  what  you 
have  just  remarked  leads  me  to  change  my  plans  a  little. 
Excuse  me,  please,  a  moment." 

And  turning  away  as  he  spoke  he  withdrew  a  few  steps 
from  her  side,  where  he  had  been  sitting ;  so  changed  in 
his  whole  appearance  when  he  presently  presented  him- 
self again  before  her,  that,  astonished  beyond  measure,  it 
was  only  when  she  had  been  reassured  by  his  voice,  that 
all  her  doubts  as  to  his  identity  were  removed. 

"  Is  the  face  a  puzzle  to  you  now, — does  the  face  contra- 
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diet  itself  now  ?  "  he  asked,  the  smile  that  rested  on  it 
more  attractive  than  ever.  "Have  I  sinned  beyond  all 
hope  of  forgiveness  in  the  deception  I  have  been  so  long 
practising  upon  you  and  your  friends  ?  " 

Surprise  evidently  was  not  the  only  emotion  that  was 
awakened  in  her  bosom  by  the  revelation  so  sudden  and 
so  unlooked  for.  The  long,  flowing  locks  and  the  abun- 
dant whiskers,  both  so  sprinkled  with  gray,  had  disap- 
peared, and  Doctor  Tom  stood  before  her  a  younger  man 
by  twenty  or  thirty  years  than  he  has  hitherto  been  reck- 
oned. It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  clear  on  the 
instant  what  answer  should  be  returned  to  the  latter  part 
of  his  question,  which  related  to  being  forgiven.  Un- 
able as  she  was  to  at  once  separate  the  personality  he 
now  exhibited  from  that  under  which  she  had  all  along 
known  him,  and  so  still  holding  in  some  degree  to  that 
respect  for  liim  which  his  supposed  age  had  helped  to 
beget  in  the  beginning,  she  was,  nevertheless,  visibly 
embarrassed,  not  able  to  decide  just  how  much  ground 
she  had  for  offence,  nor  at  all  clear  what  reply  would, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  a  proper  one.  Her  con- 
fusion did  not  escape  Doctor  Tom's  notice.  Readily 
interpreting  her  thoughts,  and  anxious  to  come  to  her 
relief,  he  cut  short  her  hesitation,  almost  immediately 
adding  to  his  words  just  uttered,  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  both  of  us  to  press 
my  question  to  an  answer  to-day.  You  must  hear  the 
rest  of  my  story  before  you  can  judge  at  all  of  my  justifi- 
cation, when  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  found  to  have 
forfeited  your  favor.  Let  me  now,  so  far  as  possible, 
return  to  that  condition,  externally  at  least,  under  which 
I  won  your  good  opinion,  and  to  which  you  and  your 
friends  so  generously  gave  your  confidence  ;  a  condition 
which,  in  the  interests  of  all  parties,  it  will  be  better  to 
maintain  a  while  longer.    I  assure  you  again  there  is 
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nothing  wrong,  nothing  which  in  the  end  will  not  be 
fully  justified." 

Saying  which,  he  withdrew  a  little,  as  he  had  done 
before,  soon  returning  under  the  guise  in  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  known. 

"  I  was  betrayed  into  this  disclosure  a  little  before  the 
time  was  ripe  for  it,"  he  said,  without  waiting  to  hear 
from  her.  "But  you  are  not  hopelessly  displeased? 
You  will  some  day  hear  the  rest  of  it,  —  the  story,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  anything  like  this,"  she  replied 
promptly.  "But  I  am  not  displeased.  My  thoughts 
rule  me  instead  of  my  ruling  them,  and  I  cannot  change 
them  so  readily.  About  the  story  I  must  take  time  to 
consider  a  little.  I  cannot  think  of  you  as  anything  else 
than —  Well,  it  is  no  matter,  and  another  day  I  shall  be 
more  like  myself.  The  puzzle  in  your  face  has  gone  out 
of  it,  but—" 

"  You  would  say  it  has  gone  out  of  my  face  only  to 
come  more  into  my  life,"  he  suggested,  by  way  of  reliev- 
ing her  perplexity.  "Well,  as  I  admitted  before,  it  had 
grown  to  be  rather  a  burden  to  me,  carrying  this  secret 
so  long,  and  the  thought  of  sharing  it  with  another  was 
pleasant  to  me  from  the  beginning.  But  I  would  have 
carried  it  always,  rather  than  have  risked  your  dis- 
pleasure, or  put  in  danger  the  friendships  I  have  gained 
here.  But  I  am  under  no  uneasy  fears,  at  least,  none 
that  disturb  me  more  than  a  moment.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved, I  do  not  believe  now,  that,  even  with  this  new 
badge  to  justify  it,  you  will  ever  regard  me  with  the  sus-, 
picion  to  which  I  fell  a  victim  with  most  of  the  village 
on  my  first  coming  into  it." 

And  after  a  pause  of  some  duration,  during  which  a 
more  repressed  manner  than  usual  rather  disclosed  the 
agitation  he  would  fain  have  concealed,  he  continued :  — 
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'•  I  feel,  have  felt  almost  from  my  first  knowing  you,  — 
I  mean  your  father  and  his  family,  —  a  strange  premoni- 
tion I  cannot  altogether  distrust,  —  and  I  am  not  a  very 
superstitious  man,  —  that  my  life  is  not  to  be  so  overcast 
always,  and  its  path  to  lie  over  such  rough  paths  as  it  has 
done  all  through  these  last  years.  The  clouds  will  lift, 
and  my  friends  and  I  shall  rejoice  together." 

So  terminated  the  first  portion  of  Doctor  Tom's  narra- 
tive, and  their  conversation,  desultory  at  best,  and  al- 
most entirely  sustained  by  himself,  being  now  directed  to 
other  topics,  the  two  strollers  turned  their  steps  home- 
ward, his  disguise  again  fully  resumed,  as  he  had  all 
along  worn  it. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

TWO   OR  THBEE  PEOPLE. 

"  Meant  no  harm,  Silas.  However,  it's  the  common 
talk  through  the  village.  A  whole  raft  o'  chaps  over  at 
Stigmat's  last  night  was  a-speakin'  on't,  and  a-havin'  their 
fun  over  it." 

It  was  thus  that  the  miller,  Dick  Slopperton,  delivered 
himself  one  afternoon  at  the  smith's  shop;  the  whole 
subject  to  which  his  remark  had  reference  having  appar- 
ently been  brought  to  the  surface  by  Silas  Toothaker's 
having  attended,  contrary  to  everybody's  expectation,  the 
celebration  in  honor  of  Herbert  Broome  at  the  house  of 
Deacon  Sample.  To  the  half-concealed  sarcasm  con- 
tained in  the  speaker's  words  came  this  reply :  — 

"And  old  mortar-pestle  wasn't  cheated  out  o'  his  say, 
I'll  be  bound.  He  always  did  like  to  be  pounding  some- 
body ;  and  I  believe  he  gets  me  into  his  mortar  now  and 
then." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  miller,  "if  it  was  me  I'd  full  as 
lief  find  myself  in  Bart's  mortar  as  across  your  anvil. 
Don't  you  know  how  to  put  in  a  good  hard  lick  yourself, 
sometimes,  Silas  ? " 

"  I  can  hit  back,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  and  Bart 
found  that  out  before  to-day.  I'd  rather  be  first  at  a 
feast  than  last  at  a  fray,  though,  any  day.  Can  Bart  say 
as  much,  I  wonder?" 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  Bart  don't  object  to  being  first  at  a 
feast,  anyhow.  Some  of  the  boys  think  you're  a  tatte 
stiff,  sometinaes,  Silas ;  and  I've  heard  'em  say  you  strike 
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harder  with  a  closed  fist  than  you  do  with  an  open  pahn. 
Don't  you  think  you  have  a  way  of  holding  your  friends 
at  arm's  length  a  little  ?" 

"I  know  which  end  of  the  iron  to  take  hold  of,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  most  men,"  the  smith  replied,  less  roused  by 
the  other's  words  than  might  have  been  looked  for.  "I 
like  to  take  the  end  I  can  hold  on  to,  without  dropping  it 
because  I've  got  burnt  by  it." 

Whether  the  miller  discovered  anything  personal  in 
these  words  or  not  he  showed  no  resentment ;  but,  rather 
evading  the  point,  he  returned  to  the  topic  which  had,  for 
the  instant,  dropped  out  of  sight. 

"  Bart  can  hold  his  own  with  the  most  of  us,  and  he 
will  have  his  jokes,  you  know.  But  I'm  glad  for  one 
there  ben't  no  truth  in  it.  Never  more'n  half-believed 
it,  nohow,  —  that  Si  Toothaker  was  a-goin'  to  be  one  on 
'em ;  and  I  as  good  as  told  the  boys  so." 

"And  you'll  be  sure  to  contradict  it  all,"  the  smith 
replied,  as  the  sparks  flew  out  under  the  heavy  blows 
from  his  hammer ;  for  he  thus  far  had  not  intermitted  his 
labors  for  the  sake  of  the  conversation  now  going  on 
there.  **  I  suppose  you'll  tell  'em  there  aint  any  truth  in 
the  story  ?  " 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  'Twouldn't 
be  the  first  time  I  got  ahead  o'  Bart,  neither,  smart  as  he 
thinks  he  is." 

Which  last  clause  was  a  sop  thrown  out  to  this  Cer- 
berus he  was  just  now  in  the  presence  of,  among  whose 
friends  he  would  gladly  have  been  reckoned. 

The  miller  was  one  of  those  men  whose  instincts  led 
him  to  take  up  his  position  on  the  outside  of  all  circles 
always,  from  whence,  with  a  half-cautious,  half-cunning 
expression,  he  looked  over  other  men's  shoulders  towards 
the  centre  he  never  reached.  Both  in  his  mental  and 
emotional  organization  the  centrifugal  force  preponder- 
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ated  largely  over  the  centripetal.  Intellectually  and  phys- 
ically he  lacked  the  compression  which  Deacon  Sample 
appeared  to  have  had  too  much  of;  so  that  to  have  ground 
them  both  over  in  his  mill,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  would  have  supplied  an 
averaging  process  of  compounding  the  two,  which  would 
have  helped  both.  Of  course  he  lacked  density,  though 
for  the  matter  of  his  brain  the  smith  used  to  say  that  was 
dense  enough.  He  had  stood  off  and  on  between  the  two 
rivals,  the  smith  and  the  apothecary,  never  fully  casting 
in  his  lot  with  either;  so  that  the  former,  who  liked 
square  up-and-down  dealing  always,  held  him  in  low 
esteem,  speaking  of  him  as  a  light  weight.  And  he  now 
replied :  — 

"I  aint  sure  'twouldn't  serve  you  right  to  just  let  you 
go  and  do  it.  But,  Dick  Slopperton,  better  be  sure  you 
are  right.  Better  look  to  it  that  Bart  don't  get  ahead  of 
you  this  time,  'stead  o'  you  getting  ahead  o'  him,"  thrust- 
ing the  iron  he  was  at  work  upon  into  the  forge  as  he 
spoke. 

"  You  don't  mean  it ! "  gasped  out  the  miller,  taken 
quite  aback  by  the  admission  the  words  implied.  "  You 
aren't  a-goin'  to  say  it's  true,  after  all  ?  " 

"  Not  to  suit  you,  but  to  suit  myself,  I'll  for  once  save 
you  from  making  a  fool  of  yourself,"  the  smith  replied, 
as,  having  finished  his  work,  he  strode  across  the  shop. 
"It  is  true,  and,  what's  more,  it's  a-going  to  be  true  as 
long  as  the  man  stays  here,  and  I  swing  a  hammer  in 
this  shop.  If  that  makes  me  one  of  'em,  I  am  one  of 
'em." 

"Haven't  taken  a  pew  yet,  have  ye,  Silas?"  inquired 
his  companion,  who  was  stung  a  little  by  the  smith's 
words. 

"Mebbe  I  have,  mebbe  I  haven't.  That's  one  thing; 
shoeing  a  man's  horse  for  him  is   another  thing;    and 
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if  Si  Toothaker  aren't  the  best  judge  what  price  to 
chai-ge  for  work  done  in  his  own  shop,  I'd  like  Dick 
Slopperton,  who  knows  pretty  well  what  toll  to  take 
when  he  turns  off  a  grist,  to  tell  me,  eh?" 

Looked  at  superficially,  it  certainly  did  appear  a  little 
strange,  that  Silas  Toothaker,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
always  of  indulging  in  certain  quips,  really,  however, 
more  waggish  than  ill-natured,  at  the  expense  of  sacred 
things,  should  have  insisted,  as  he  had  done,  on  shoeing 
the  minister's  horse  without  charge  therefor.  But, 
whether  there  were  or  not  any  particular  explanation  for 
this  his  conduct,  the  inconsequence,  which  thus  got  color- 
able support,  was  not  after  all  so  milch  a  cause  of  sur- 
prise to  those  who  understood  him.  To  men  like  Dick 
Slopperton,  who  are  always  trimming,  his  honest,  blunt 
independence  made  him  appear  erratic  and  capricious. 
He  was  too  original  a  man,  working  out  his  own 
thoughts  and  shaping  his  own  life,  as  he  hammered  out 
his  own  iron,  not  to  appear  contradictory  to  more  slavish 
intellects.  To  the  miller  his  liberal  offer  to  Herbert 
Broome  indicated  a  leaning  towards  the  church.  In  his 
own  mind  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  presumption. 

The  motive  which  actuated  him  he  had  not  inquired 
into  very  closely  himself.  The  very  oddity  of  the  thing 
may  have  contributed  to  it.  To  his  mind  it  was  probably 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  joke,  that  he,  Silas  Toothaker, 
should  do  what  by  all  strict,  logical  rule  ought  to  have 
been  left  to  an  out-and-out  supporter  of  the  church  and 
its  ordinances. 

But  over  and  above  all  this  was  something  still  more  to 
the  purpose.  He  had  found  himself,  perhaps  without 
being  able  to  tell  exactly  why,  taking  a  fancy  to  Herbert 
Broome  from  his  first  coming  there.  His  instincts  led 
him  to  perceive  at  once  that  the  thing  called  religion  by 
his  rival,    the    apothecary,   differed   in   many  respects 
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from  that  which  passed  under  the  same  name  with  the 
minister. 

And  as  this  difference  served  to  repel  him  from  the 
former,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  attracted  him  to  the  latter. 
He  never  tired  of  making  a  mock  of  Bartholomew  Stig- 
mat;  but  if  he  had  ever,  before  knowing  him,  thought 
of  Herbert  Broome,  the  newly  settled  pastor,  as  a  good, 
fresh  subject  to  make  game  of,  or  if  he  had  conceived 
that  prejudice  against  him  —  as  is  not  unlikely  —  which 
he  entertained  against  the  "  cloth"  generally,  the  change 
in  his  sentiments  followed  hard  after  their  first  acquaint- 
ance. The  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  him  was  far 
enough  from  being  one  of  dislike. 

'•It  is  no  matter  about  that,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Broome, 
when,  one  day,  not  long  before  the  conversation  given 
above,  his  new  customer  offered  to  pay  him  for  his  work ; 
"  and  I'd  like  it  to  be  so  always,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

And  noticing  the  surprised  look  the  face  of  his  visitor 
wore  at  these  words,  he  continued :  — 

"  I  am  not  a  church-goer,  Mr.  Broome,  and  after  what 
I  have  just  said  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  know  it.  .  I 
am  the  only  smith,  though,  in  the  village,  so  you  cannot 
help  coming  to  my  shop,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  you 
in  this  small  way,  if  you  will  allow  me,  without  charge, 
and  I  hope  there's  no  offence." 

This  was  only  the  third  visit  Herbert  Broome  had  made 
to  the  shop,  but  the  smith  had  been  once  at  his  house  to 
attend  to  certain  repairs,  and  altogether  the  acquaintance 
between  the  two  had  considerably  ripened.  Laughing  a 
little  at  his  words,  Mr.  Broome  replied :  — 

"So  you  can  do  without  me,  but  I  cannot  do  without 
you  ;  is  that  it  ?  My  horse  must  be  shod,  but  you  can  get 
along  without  preaching.  Horse-shoes,  it  seems,  are  worth 
more  than  sermons." 

"  I  do  not  care  to  put  it  in  that  way ;  at  any  rate,  not 
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just  now.  I  am  sure  the  traveller  often  needs  horse- 
shoes more  than  he  does  sermons,"  the  smith  replied. 

"And,  by  the  same  rule,  while  men  have  bodies  they 
need  bread  more  ?" 

"  Yes ;  at  least  that  is  the  docti'ine  I  hold  to." 

"Well,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  quarrel  with  you  to- 
day. I  hope  your  family  at  least  are  church-goers,  so 
that  the  generous  offer  you  have  made  may  have  that  to 
rest  upon,  if  nothing  more." 

"I  have  no  family,"  the  smith  replied,  "except  what 
are  lying  in  the  graveyard  yonder.  They  are  beyond 
church-going  now,  though  in  their  time  they  did  their 
share  of  it,  —  my  mother  and  my  wife  too." 

"Both  dead,  you  say  ?" 

"Both  dead  and  both  in  heaven,  if  anybody's  there,"  he 
said,  in  a  more  concentrated  tone,  as  if  he  were  revolving 
some  uneasy  thoughts.  "  What  is  the  good  of  sermons, 
do  you  think,  to  a  man  who  has  held  out  against  their 
sermons,  —  I  mean  such  lives  as  they  lived  and  such  deaths 
as  they  died  ?  I  am  not  a  church-goer,  Mr.  Broome,  nor 
like  to  be." 

Saying  which,  he  in  a  half-savage  way  threw  the 
hammer  he  had  been  holding  in  his  hand  on  to  the  forge 
some  little  distance  oflf. 

"You  put  the  case  very  strongly,  my  friend,"  Mr. 
Broome  replied.  "When  the  truth  is  all  told,  it  is  poor 
stuff  we  preachers  are  made  of,  as  your  words  but  too 
plainly  show.  I  hope  at  least  we  shall  be  friends,  and  if 
it  will  help  to  make  us  so  I  will  accept  your  offer." 

And  after  a  somewhat  awkward  pause  he  resumed :  — 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  could  make  a  nail  if  I  should  try  ?  It 
looks  very  easy ;  "  turning  round  as  he  spoke  to  face  the 
anvil,  against  which  he  had  been  leaning.-  AVid  the  lighter 
humor,  which  was  natural  to  his  companion,  having  now 
returned,  he  replied :  — 
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"  No  objection  to  your  trying  your  hand  at  it,  unless  you 
expect  me  in  return  to  try  my  hand  at  a  sermon ; "  a 
pleasant  laugh  accompanying  his  words.  "  Perhaps  the 
deacon  over  the  way,  or  my  friend  Stigmat,  wouldn't  mind 
exchanging  work  with  you.  K  you  ever  happen  to  be 
hard  up  for  a  funeral  sermon,  the  deacon  might  turn  off 
something  in  that  line  quite  up  to  the  mark.  His  face 
would  count  in,  and  he  wouldn't  have  to  make  up  one  for 
the  occasion,  either." 

"  He  doesn't  appear  to  be  afflicted  with  too  high  spirits, 
certainly,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  hope  you  do  not  charge 
it  to  his  religion,  that  he  appears  to  be  always  under  a 
cloud,  with  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him?" 

"Not  so  sure  about  that  in  his  case.  Likes  to  have  a 
good  time  making  himself  miserable,  reckoning  up  his 
sins  and  that.  Thinks  he  gets  the  weather-gauge  of  the 
devil  by  it ;  but  it's  my  opinion  the  devil  likes  it  as  well 
as  he  does,  and  better,  too,  far's  I  know." 

"  Nothing  rests  upon  him,  I  believe,  as  being  unfair  in 
his  dealings.    He  is  esteemed  an  honest  tradesman  ?" 

"Square  as  a  brick;  true  as  his  own  scales  and  yard- 
stick. But,  as  I  reckon  him  up,  he  takes  account  of  stock 
too  often,  — I  mean  as  to  his  own  goings-on,  —  and  meas- 
ures himself  as  he  does  his  goods  to  find  out  how  it  stands 
with  him.  There's  Asa  Bowker,  now,  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  lived,  and  a  happy  one,  too,  and  a  deacon  besides. 
S'pose  he  could  stand  it,  —  this  everlasting  pawing  over 
his  shortcomings  ?     I  wonder  who  could  stand  that  ?" 

Herbert  Broome  had  often  wished  that  Asa  Bowker  had 
been  the  pattern  for  both  his  deacons  ;  and  he  was  not  a 
little  amused  at  the  way  of  putting  it  chosen  by  the 
smith. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  but  you  would  make  a  better  sermon 
than  I  should  a  nail.  You  seem  to  have  been  studying 
deacons  a  little,  and  to  some  purpose."    And,  having 
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thanked  him  again  for  the  offer  he  had  made,  the  minister 
went  his  way. 

He  had  already  taken  his  leave,  when  his  opponent, 
Bartholomew  Stigmat,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of 
his  friends,  entered  the  shop.  The  stoi-y  of  the  smith's 
kind  intentions  towards  the  minister,  as  has  already 
appeared  in  the  interview  between  him  and  the  miller, 
had  been  the  cause  of  surprise  to  not  a  few,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  the  apothecary.  In  addition  to  his  surprise 
he  had  been  made  a  little  uneasy  by  it.  To  him  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a  change  in  his  rival,  possibly  even  so 
far  as  to  becoming  a  convert  under  Herbert  Broome's 
preaching,  which,  for  several  reasons,  did  not  jump  with 
his  wishes. 

To  satisfy  his  doubts  on  this  point  was  what  now 
prompted  his  visit.  Quite  relieved  to  find  that  his  fears 
had  been  unnecessary,  the  prime  topic  was  presently 
dismissed,  and  conversation  at  last  degenerated  into  one 
of  those  personal  altercations  which  were  constantly 
occurring  between  the  two  men ;  any  portion  of  which, 
only  that  it  serves  to  throw  some  light  upon  their  several 
characters,  would  be  hardly  worth  preserving  at  all. 

The  apothecary  had  just  finished  a  more  long-winded 
harangue  than  usual,  when  the  blacksmith  replied  :  — 

"  Some  o'  your  friends  think  you  made  a  mistake, 
Bart;  that  you  ought  to  have  had  my  trade." 

"Your  trade?" 

"  Yes,  my  trade.  Bellows,  you  know,  —  you  wouldn't 
'a  needed  anything  o'  that  sort.  Your  wind  is  as  long  as 
that  ere  name  o'  yours,  —  too  long  for  the  board  it's 
painted  on." 

Which  allusion  was  in  reference  to  a  slight  defect  in 
the  sign  over  his  door,  the  last  letter  in  his  name  having 
been  compelled  to  content  itself  with  less  space  than  had 
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been  allotted  to  its  brethren,  whereby  it  was  shrunk  into 
very  diminutive  proportions. 

"  And  when  you  change  your  ti'ade,  Si,  I  advise  you  to 
take  up  the  trade  of  dodging.  You're  afraid  to  come  up  to 
the  scratcn  now  you've  got  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  bellows  aren't  the  argument  we're  on,  nor  iron, 
nor  steel,  nor  yet  horse-shoes,  nor  wagon-tires,  nor  nail- 
rods,  nor  forges.  The  question  that's  on  the  anvil  and 
before  this  meeting  is  this  doctor  and  Asa  Bowker's 
daughter ;  and  if  you'd  only  stick  to  your  text  you'd  get 
somewhere,  mebbe." 

"If  I  didn't  stick  better'n  your  plasters  do,  Bart,  I 
shouldn't  get  far.  Have  you  got  more  than  one  mortar  in 
your  shop  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  haven't.     Aint  one  enough  ?  " 

"Yes,  one  will  do;  there's  some  folks  just  like  your 
mortar.  They  take  in  everything  just  as  it  comes,  and 
it's  all  'potecary  stuff  when  it  comes  out,  —  good  to  sell. 
Your  arguments  aren't  good  even  for  that,  Bart.  There's 
as  much  difference  atwixt  Kitty  Bowker  and  the  deacon's 
daughters  as  there  is  'twixt  the  deacon  and  Kitty's  father, 
and  that's  enough." 

"  Anybody'd  think  he'd  been  keeping  company  with 
the  girl,  to  hear  him  run  on  so  about  her,  boys.  But  it 
isn't  that.  Ten  to  one,  half  the  jobs  he  gets  comes  by  the 
way  of  Squire  Bowker.  It's  what  brings  grist  to  Si's 
mills,  —  that's  what  he's  thinking  of." 

"That's  true,  Bart,  if  you  did  say  it.  I  never  expect 
to  keep  company  with  such  as  she  is.  She's  as  much  too 
good  for  me  as  she  is  for  a  certain  young  chap  I  know 
whose  father  sells  pills  and  powders.  Bart,  junior, 
couldn't  come  in  there." 

"  If  she  didn't  take  a  fancy  to  the  young  man  who 
makes  and  sells  medicines,  she  don't  object  to  him  that 
prescribes  'em,  —  gallivanting  all  over  the  country  with  a 
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man  that  came  from  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  so  many 
stories  afloat !  It's  only  a  wonder  to  me,  as  it  is  to  every- 
body else,  that  Asa  Bowker  don't  put  a  stop  to  it.  There 
aint  another  girl  in  the  village  that  would  dare  to  do  such 
a  thing." 

"  Not  one  that  ever  got  a  chance,  you  mean,  and  no 
more  one  that  could  take  a  chance  without  a  lisp  against 
her  fair  name,  as  Kitty  Bowker  can.  You  wouldn't  allow 
one  o'  your  girls  to  do  it,  I'll  be  bound,  Bart." 

"  I  do  wonder  at  you,  Si  Toothaker,  and  everybody  a 
most  dead  against  you ;  liking  the  girl,  too,  as  you  pretend 
to ;  nobody  but  sees  how  she  has  fallen  into  a  snare  by 
this  fellow's  arts,  and  how  she's  pining  away  by  it.  You 
know  yourself  she  aint  the  same  girl  she  was  before  this 
doctor  came  here." 

"  Don't  buy  his  medicines  of  you  yet,  Bart  ?  Why  not, 
s'pose  ?  Hasn't  heard  how  that  long  tongue  o'  yours 
keeps  wagging  about  him,  has  he,  do  you  think?" 

Questions  which,  if  the  other  heard  them,  he  did  not 
answer,  having  got  outside  of  the  shop  before  he  had 
quite  finished  that  little  speech  of  his  own. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

DOCTOK  TOM'S  STORY  CONTINUED. 

After  that  interview  with  Doctor  Tom,  an  account  of 
which  was  given  some  pages  back,  liitty  Bowker  found 
upon  her  hands  a  question  to  be  disposed  of  that  was 
quite  new  to  her.  From  the  time  he  had  explained  to 
her,  as  he  did,  that  contradiction  she  had  noticed  in  his 
face,  and  he  was  shown  to  be  a  young  man  of  thirty  or 
thereabouts,  she  had  been  questioning  herself  much  more 
closely,  and  subjecting  her  course  of  procedure  to  a  more 
severe  scrutiny,  than  at  all  accorded  with  the  spontaneity 
which  for  the  most  part  marked  her  life. 

Not  that  she  had  much  to  appi'ehend  from  the  cavils  or 
invidious  remarks  of  her  acquaintances  by  reason  of  any 
breach  of  decorum  or  sin  against  feminine  delicacy  that 
might  be  alleged  against  her.  She  was  too  universal  a 
favorite,  to  begin  with,  to  have  cause  for  any  fear  of  that 
sort ;  on  that  score  alone  quite  sure  of  a  lenient  judgment 
always. 

What,  however,  was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  she 
belonged  to  that  somewhat  small  class,  to  whom,  without 
very  exact  explanation  being  at  hand  therefor,  is  always 
allowed  a  certain  freedom,  both  in  word  and  action,  alto- 
gether exceptional.  "  Kitty  Bowker  said  this  "  —  "  Kitty 
Bowker  did  that,"  was  oftener  quoted  as  a  precedent  in 
justification  by  others,  than  oflfered  by  way  of  censure  or 
reproach  which  she  was  herself  thought  to  deserve. 

But  while  all  this  was  true,  and  she  could  lest  in  the 
undisturbed  assurance  that  her  frequent  rambles  with 
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Doctor  Tom  had  not  been  thus  far  remarked  upon  to  her 
prejudice ;  even  such  strait-laced,  somewhat  out-of-time 
damsels  as  Bathsheba  Babbige  ready  to  admit  that  the 
girl's  health  was  enough  in  itself  to  set  at  rest  any  ques- 
tion of  impropriety  in  that  regard ;  sh6  still  could  not 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all  this  would  be  quite 
changed,  once  it  was  known  that  this  companion  of  her 
walks  was  not  the  venerable  patriarch  he  appeared  to  be. 
Could  she  be  certain  that  her  own  father  even  would  con- 
tinue to  approve  of  these  excursions  that  had  hitherto 
found  such  favor  in  his  eyes  as  instrumental  in  restoring 
her  health,  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  had 
now  come  to  her  own  knowledge  ? 

Moreover,  supposing  difficulties  like  these  disposed 
of ;  supposing  this  knowledge  to  be  always  confined  to 
her  own  breast,  was  there  no  question  of  propriety  to  be 
settled  with  herself,  when  her  own  conscience  must  be 
satisfied  ?  Was  it  enough  that  she  seemed  so  conscious 
to  herself  of  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct  ?  She  was  not 
in  love  with  Doctor  Tom.  Of  that  she  was  confident 
beyond  all  doubt,  —  as  confident  now  as  she  was  before 
she  had  made  her  late  discovery.  Notwithstanding  all 
her  efforts  to  the  contrary,  she  found  herself  thinking  of 
him  always  as  greatly  her  senior  in  years,  as  she  held 
him  to  be  her  superior  in  knowledge  and  in  culture  ;  the 
picture  of  him  her  imagination  ever  called  up  being  that 
of  a  man  whose  gray  hairs  accorded  well  with  the  gravity 
of  his  demeanor;  both  alike  suggestive  of  age  rather 
than  of  youth. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  he  would  continue  to  wear  the 
disguise  under  which  he  had  made  his  first  appearance 
there.  For  aught  that  she  knew,  or  had  any  reason  to 
suspect,  he  would  wear  it  always.  Her  first  impression 
of  him  would,  therefore,  probably  be  the  abiding  one. 
Then,  too,  she  could  not  conceal  it  from  herself  that  she 
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found  not  only  pleasure  in  his  society,  deriving  there- 
from an  intellectual  stimulus  of  whose  value  she  was 
ignorant  until  fee  had  disclosed  it  to  her,  but  a  sym- 
pathy had  been  awakened  in  her  bosom  while  listening 
to  his  yet  uniinished  story,  which  strongly  inclined  her 
to  allow  the  acquaintance  to  continue  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, until,  at  all  events,  she  should  hear  the  remainder  of 
it.  Assisted  by  the  additional  knowledge  she  would  thus 
acquire,  she  could  review  the  ground  she  was  now  sur- 
veying, and  it  would  not  be  too  late  to  revise  her  de- 
cision, if  reasons  should  appear  that  pointed  sufficiently 
strong  in  that  direction. 

The  question  was  settled. 

On  the  day  next  but  one  succeeding  that  when  Doctor 
Tom  had  given  her  the  great  surprise,  she  found  herself 
again  in  his  presence.  Her  bearing  on  saluting  him  was 
free,  her  greeting  cordial  as  ever.  Doctor  Tom's  face 
brightened.  His  manner  might  have  been  a  trifle  more 
deferential  than  usual,  but  other  than  this  it  showed  no 
change. 

He  stood  by  the  tall  window,  which,  reaching  down  to 
the  floor,  swept  the  broad  enclosure  where  beeches,  and 
elms,  and  other  natives  of  the  forest  in  friendly  rivalry 
raised  their  stately  trimks,  and  afforded  an  easy  and 
extended  view  of  the  landscape  beyond,  away  off  to  the 
distant  horizon ;  the  whole  panorama  being  one  of  un- 
usual beauty. 

"  He  must  be  hard  to  please,  who  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  quarrel  with  all  this,"  he  said,  advancing  a  few 
steps  to  take  her  hand  as  she  entered  the  room.  "But 
the  open  canopy,  the  deep,  broad,  overarching  dome, 
where 

♦" the  immeasurable  heavens 

Break  open  to  their  highest ;  ' 

we  both-  agree  that  is  better  still,  —  do  we  not  ?   You  have 
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never  told  me  yet  which  of  all  our  walks  is  your 
favorite  ?  " 

"And  yours?  Does  it  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
Anvil  Rock  ?  I  believe  that  has  been  said  of  you  some- 
times." 

"  Not  at  this  bright  season  of  the  year,  if  it  ever  does," 
he  replied.  "  The  scene  is  too  cheerless,  almost  dismal, 
to  be  in  keeping  with  this  soft  summer  air,  and  the  dainty 
robes  in  which  Nature  everywhere  arrays  herself  in 
these  days  of  her  glory.  But  you  have  forgotten  to 
answer  my  question." 

"  If  I  have  forgotten  to  answer  it,  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  question.  The  walk  we  made  choice  of  the  last  time 
we  were  out  together  is  not  so  far  from  being  a  favorite 
one  with  me  that  I  could  not  follow  it  often  again, 
and  why  not  to-day?  Have  you  anything  better  to 
propose?" 

No  answer  to  his  question  could  have  pleased  Doctor 
Tom  better  than  the  one  she  had  chosen.  If  he  had  been 
disturbed  in  his  thoughts  by  any  doubts  as  to  what  might 
be  her  decision  on  the  point  which  had  been  left  open  at 
their  last  interview,  they  were  now  at  an  end.  He 
accordingly  replied :  — 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that.  There  are  more 
reasons  than  one  why  I  cannot  propose  anything  better, 
only  this :  as  you  are  under  my  professional  care,  you 
know,  you  must  allow  me  to  ask  if  the  walk  you  have 
named  is  not  too  long  to  be  repeated  so  soon  ?" 

"To  be  sure ;  it  would  never  do  to  omit  that,"  she 
replied,  laughing.  "  I  began  to  doubt,  long  ago,  whether 
it  is  not  you  I  have  to  thank  for  my  not  being  shut  uj}  a 
close  prisoner  in  my  chamber.  You  forget  there  is  our 
half-way  resting-place,  where  we  may  cut  short  our 
journey  if  our  poor  strength  should  fail  us." 

The  imjjortant  question  having  thus  got  itself  settled. 
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they  were  soon  on  their  march ;  it  being  evident  to  both, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  conversation 
which  served  to  beguile  the  way,  that  it  was  a  topic  held 
by  them  in  common  that  chiefly  engrossed  their  thoughts. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  friendly  log  they  had 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  furnished  accommoda- 
tions for  them  to-day ;  and  Kitty  Bowker  having  signified 
her  wish  to  that  effect,  Doctor  Tom  proceeded  with  his 
story,  having  first  reminded  her  again,  as  he  unrolled 
the  manuscript,  that  it  had  been  in  its  origin  intended 
solely  for  his  own  eye. 

"  To  better  preserve  continuity  to  the  narrative,  one  of 
its  threads  has  been  allowed  to  drop  temporarily  out  of 
sight,  which  I  must  now  return  to  take  up.  I  have  said 
already  that  our  tastes  as  a  family  were  domestic  and 
thoroughly  simple.  My  sister  Grace  formed  no  exception 
to  this  remark.  Well  fitted  as  she  was,  both  by  her 
acquired  accomplishments,  native  gifts  of  intellect,  and  her 
personal  charms,  to  shine  a  brilliant  star  in  the  galaxy  of 
wit  and  fashion,  she  chose  in  preference  the  more  quiet 
pursuits  and  homelier  pleasures  which  are  found  around 
the  family  hearth-stone. 

"  Naturally  enough,  her  intimate  acquaintances  were 
few  in  number.  Among  these,  held  in  highest  esteem  of 
all,  was  one  of  her  own  sex  and  about  her  own  age,  who, 
attracted  by  congeniality  of  sentiment  and  a  fondness  for 
kindred  pursuits,  had,  from  earliest  years,  been  her  con- 
stant companion  and  most  dearly  cherished  friend.  She 
thoroughly  endeared  herself  to  us  all ;  my  father  often 
addressing  her,  and,  I  believe,  habitually  thinking  of  her, 
as  his  second  daughter,  —  a  place  which  she  came  to  hold 
more  strongly  than  ever  in  his  affections  at  a  later  day, 
when,  by  Grace''s  death,  a  wide  gap  in  the  family  circle 
cried  out  so  loudly  to  be  tilled.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
without  her  presence  to  gladden  our  hearts ;   and  thus 
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growing  up,  as  the  months  came  and  went,  to  be  one  with 
us,  in  closest  bonds  of  sympathy  and  affection,  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  in  the  not  distant  future  she  might 
become  one  of  us  by  a  still  closer  and  dearer  tic. 

"  I  have  made  mention  already  of  my  brother's  consti- 
tutional infirmity,  —  that  one  "  skeleton  in  the  closet "  that 
was  hardly  ever  out  of  our  thoughts.  It  was  of  a  nature 
to  almost  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  continuous 
exertion  such  as  a  pi'ofessional  life  exacts.  His  habits 
were  necessarily  eccentric  and  capricious ;  his  pursuits 
desultory ;  his  development  irregular  in  its  progress,  one- 
sided in  its  results.  His  refined  tastes  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  emotional  nature,  which 
expanded  into  a  luxuriance  ^11  the  more  bountiful  as 
growth  was  repressed  in  other  directions,  left  him  not 
wholly  destitute  of  resources.  The  law  of  compensation 
came  to  his  relief;  and  if  he  was  shut  out  from  the  race 
where  the  prizes  to  be  won  are  of  a  more  brilliant  and 
masculine  order,  it  stood  him  in  great  stead  that  he  could 
devote  himself  without  let  or  hindrance  from  a  disturb- 
ing ambition,  to  the  winning  of  those  humbler  trophies 
whose  bestowal  lies  within  the  gift  of  the  heart. 

"  But  the  cure,  seasonable  as  it  was  and  invaluable  as 
it  was,  lacked  completeness.  Unless  the  disorder,  which 
thus  far  had  given  small  sign  of  abatement,  should  prove 
more  yielding  as  years  advanced,  it  seemed  to  offer  an 
insurmountable  impediment  in  the  way  of  any  matrimo- 
nial connection.  This  was  palpable  to  us  all.  But,  while 
we  found  here  a  most  unwelcome  cause  of  regret,  we 
never  once  doubted  as  to  his  own  course.  We  never,  for 
a  moment,  allowed  ourselves  to  imagine  that  he  would 
ever  himself  so  far  put  the  obstacle  out  of  siglit  as  to 
seriously  contemplate  such  a  change  in  his  life.  Know- 
ing him  as  we  did,  it  was  evident  to  us  all  that  to  reach 
such  a  point  he  must  become  the  victim  unwillingly  of  a 
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too  carelessly  guarded  passion ;  any  purpose  of  the  kind 
to  be  deliberately  adopted  made  quite  impossible  if  by 
nothing  else,  certainly  by  the  rigorous  rule  he  ever  came 
under  in  weighing  his  own  claims  and  his  own  fitness. 
He  was  as  exacting  in  his  own  case  as  he  was  generous 
where  judgment  was  to  be  passed  upon  another.  That 
he  should  lead  a  single  life  seemed  to  be  a  destiny  inex- 
orably fastened  upon  him. 

"Fortune,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  spoil  that  fell  to  her 
hands  in  this  overthrow  of  my  brother,  had  dealt  with  me 
after  a  more  kindly  fashion.  What  I  mean  is,  that  with 
me  the  rule  was  unvarying  and  abounding  health.  My 
constitution  was  robust ;  my  temperament,  if  not  cheer- 
ful, certainly  was  not  moody ;  my  mind  worked  easily, 
and  always  at  about  the  same  level. 

"Without  suffering  the  pangs  of  an  inordinate  ambi- 
tion I  found  a  sufficient  incentive  to  diligence  in  my  pro- 
fession, in  my  desire  to  emulate  the  success  and  the  high 
reputation  which  my  grandfather  had  won  in  the  same 
field ;  my  own  choice  of  a  vocation  having  been  due,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  the  fact  that  an  ancestor,  so  nearly 
related,  had  given  it  the  sanction  of  his  approval,  and 
had  left  me,  moreover,  so  bright  an  example.  If  his 
mantle  had  not  fallen  on  my  father's  shoulders  I  was  not 
without  hope  that  a  portion  of  it  might  be  vouchsafed  to 
my  own. 

"Nor  on  the  emotional  side  of  my  nature  had  Dame 
Fortune  showed  herself  altogether  a  niggard.  If  I  lacked 
the  exquisite  tenderness  and  extreme  susceptibility  of  my 
brother,  my  heart  was  far  enough  from  being  so  steeled 
against  the  tender  passion  that  it  could  successfully  re- 
sist the  influences  which  in  course  of  time  came  in  such 
force  to  surround  it.  K  the  investment  of  the  citadel  had 
been  gradual,  it  had  not  for  that  been  the  less  effective. 

"  I  loved  and  worshipped  Grace  as  I  believe  brother  not 
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often  loves  and  worships  a  sister.  Her  friend  and  chosen 
companion,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  already,  —  almost 
daily  at  her  side,  —  was  passing  constantly  before  my 
eyes ;  eyes  which  learned  to  feast  upon  her  charms,  long 
before  they  let  me  know  the  power  of  the  intoxicating 
draught,  —  long  before  I  was  at  pains  to  ask  whither  I  was 
being  led  under  its  influence.  As  slumber  comes,  when 
the  day  is  done,  to  wrap  the  tired  child  in  its  arms,  so 
naturally,  so  insensibly,  love  folded  me  in  its  soft  em- 
brace. I  had  been  slcei>ing  through  the  long  night,  and 
I  waked  up  to  the  light  -of  a  new  morning,  with  no  more 
thought  of  a  returning  evening  than  comes  to  the  child 
on  his  early  waking,  with  the  sound  of  singing  birds  in 
his  ears. 

*'  Till  now  I  had  scarcely  known  joy  more  than  by 
repoi't.  I  had  seen  her  fair,  bright  face  but  compara- 
tively at  a  distance.  I  had  been  admitted  to  look  upon 
her  resplendent  jewels,  all  her  royal  regalia ;  upon  the 
beautiful  tiara,  glowing  and  flashing  with  ardent,  blood- 
red  rubiee,  that  encircled  her  brow.     And  that  was  all. 

"But  the  time  and  the  hour  had  come  at  last,  and  I 
was  a  crowned  king,  —  king  of  joy.  I  took  it  into  my 
hands  ;  I  turned  it  round  and  round,  —  the  lustrous  crown 
blazing  with  living  light.  I  numbered  its  dazzling 
gems ;  I  took  account  of  its  curious  workmanship.  I  left 
it  for  a  moment  only  to  turn  back  again  to  admire  and  to 
fondle ;  to  see  that  it  was  safe ;  to  be  assured  that  the 
wonderful  crown  was  my  own.     I  was  crowned  king  of 

joy- 

"  I  had  entered  upon  my  profession,  in  which  I  doubted 
not  to  be  soon  fully  established.  By  the  liberal  provision 
my  father's  kindness  made  for  me  I  was  possessed  of 
ample  resources  to  meet  any  additional  expenditures 
which  the  contemplated  change  in  my  life  miglit  involve. 
With  every  encouragement  to  believe  that  my  suit  would 
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prosper,  I  was  on  the  point  of  putting  it  to  a  final  test  by 
an  open  avowal  of  my  love,  when  the  sickness  and  death 
of  my  sister  came  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a  new  and  all 
imlike  channel.  My  late  sunshine  disappeared;  clouds 
and  tempest,  a  tempest  of  grief,  succeeded  to  its  place. 
Grace  alone  had  shared  my  secret,  and  it  now  became 
again  my  own. 

"I  was  just  beginning  to  recover  a  little  from  the 
shock,  when  death  once  more  entered  to  bear  away  out 
of  our  sight  his  second  victim,  this  time  my  mother.  My 
old  purpose,  which  had  been  meantime  partially  revived, 
was  again  prostrated,  —  prostrated,  as  it  seemed  for  a 
time,  beyond  hope  of  restoration.  But  time  is  a  great 
physician.  The  wounds  caused  by  this  new  loss  gradu- 
ally healed ;  I  declared  my  love ;  I  became  an  accepted 
suitor. 

"  It  was  my  second  coronation.  Again  I  was  crowned 
king  of  joy.  My  first  ecstasy  a  little  abated,  my  thoughts 
turned  to  my  brother.  The  affliction  under  which  he 
rested  —  abundant  cause  for  sympathy  as  it  had  always 
furnished  —  in  the  light  of  my  own  happier  estate  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind  under  a  more  malignant  aspect 
than  ever.  He  should  at  least  be  made  a  participator  in 
my  own  good  fortune  by  being  admitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  it,  and  I  hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  glad 
result. 

"But  what  a  shock  awaited  me!  Hardly  had  the 
words  which  announced  it  escaped  my  lips,  when  a 
death-like  pallor  overspread  his  featui-es  and  he  fell 
fainting  into  my  arms.  A  longer  interval  than  usual  had 
elapsed  since  any  attack  from  his  old  complaint,  but  a 
paroxysm  now  ensued  more  violent  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it, 

"  Conducted  almost  on  the  instant  to  the  possible 
explanation,  I  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  dismay. 
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The  terrible  thought  flashed  upon  me  that  his  affections 
had  been  fastened  upon  the  same  object  where  my  own 
had  so  long  rested.  And  where  was  my  crown  now? 
What  had  become  of  the  gorgeous  tiara,  what  of  the 
rubies  flashing  with  light,  that  seemed  to  redden  under 
my  ardent  gaze  ?    I  was  king  no  longer. 

•'  But  it  was  no  time  for  unavailing  regrets.  I  bore 
him  to  his  couch,  and  the  appropriate  remedial  agents, 
with  which  we  had  long  since  grown  familiar,  were  soon 
at  hand.  As  I  sat  watching  by  his  side  I  was  in  a 
tumult  of  apprehension,  —  in  a  sea  of  doubt.  I  could  well 
imagine  what  would  be  the  consuming  intensity  of  his 
passion ;  what  might  be,  to  him,  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  disappointed  love.  My  mother's  dying  words,  com- 
mending him  to  my  care,  had  never  been  out  of  my 
thoughts.  The  time  had  now  apparently  come  when  the 
admonition  and  the  effect  of  it  were  to  be  severely  tested. 
"  Many  heavy,  anxious  hours  thus  passed  away,  while 
I  pondered  over  the  great  perplexity,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  way  of  escape.  All  my  endeavors  were 
alike  fruitless.  The  whole  case  appeared  utterly  hope- 
less, wrapped  in  irremediable  gloom. 

"  As  my  brother  at  length  began  to  revive,  and  con- 
sciousness gradually  returned,  his  lips  moved  as  if  he 
were  impatient  to  address  me ;  but  for  a  time  no  sound 
followed  the  effort.  At  last,  after  many  of  these  vain 
attempts,  a  half  smile  resting  upon  his  face,  as  it  turned 
to  meejb  my  own,  he  said :  — 

"  '  It  is  over  now.  The  worst  is  over  now.' 
"  And,  after  a  moment  more,  he  added :  — 
"  'It  was  about  time,  you  know,  for  this,  —  so  long  it 
has  been  since  the  last.  I  have  been  looking  for  it  now 
many  days.  I  think  it  was  —  was  a  little  more  severe 
than  usual.  But  a  short  sleep  will  help  to  bring  me 
round  all  right  again.' 
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"Yielding  now  to  the  drowsiness  which  generally- 
succeeded  these  attacks,  and  willing,  perhaps,  to  escape, 
for  the  present,  my  scrutiny,  he  turned  upon  his  side,  and 
left  me  again  to  my  thoughts. 

"  '  The  worst  is  over  now,'  —  these  words,  the  first  that 
fell  from  his  li]3S  on  his  return  to  consciousness,  con- 
tinued to  ring  in  my  ears.  Doubtless  intended  by  him  to 
be  taken  as  referring  to  his  bodily  disorder,  how  evi- 
dently they  were  applicable  also  to  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment which  had  now  so  unexpectedly  come  into  his  life ; 
how,  half  unconsciously  to  himself,  might  they  have  been 
suggested  by  it. 

"Some  months  elapsed  without  any  allusion  to  the 
subject  on  either  side.  Under  the  Influence  of  different 
motives,  I  think  we  were  both  alike  careful  to  avoid  it. 
Many  things,  unimportant  in  themselves,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  passed  unnoticed, 
constantly  arose  to  confirm  my  first  conjectures ;  and, 
strongly  moved  as  I  was  to  escape  so  unwelcome  a  con- 
clusion, it  was  too  foi'cibly  impressed  upon  me  to  be  left 
open  to  doubt.  My  brother  was  the  victim  of  a  passion 
that  could  never  be  returned,  and  I  was  the  unhappy 
cause. 

"I  cannot  dwell  upon  this  portion  of  the  narrative. 
A  solution  of  the  difficulty  came  at  length  from  a  quarter 
which  by  no  possibility  could  have  been  anticipated. 
The  accident  that  occurred  in  my  father's  laboratory,  and 
the  consequences  therefrom  to  myself,  I  have  already 
noticed.  That  it  was  which  I  now  determined  to  turn  to 
account  towards  providing  an  escape  from  the  great 
overshadowing  trouble.  It  had  been  hardly  a  moment 
out  of  my  thoughts  ;  but,  anxious  as  I  was  to  find  its  cure, 
I  had  grown  weary  and  discouraged  in  a  search  that 
brought  no  reward. 

"  As  I  lay  a  close  prisoner  in  my  darkened  room,  my 
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sight  perhaps  gone  forever,  despoiled  of  all  comeliness 
of  feature,  a  suggestion  pi-esented  itself  to  my  mind, 
at  first  feebly,  but  rapidly  ripening  into  a  fixed  resolve. 
My  physician  had  from  the  beginning  strongly  advised  me 
to  visit  Paris,  that  I  might  put  myself  under  the  care  of  an 
eminent  oculist,  whose  skill  he  had  long  known,  hav- 
ing, in  fact,  often  called  his  services  into  request  in 
behalf  of  his  own  patients.  Upon  this  point,  he  assured 
me,  might  turn  the  question  whether  I  should  recover 
my  sight,  or  become  incurably  blind.  He  had  hardly 
ceased  speaking  when  a  light  broke  upon  my  mental 
vision  which  I  had  long  been  so  vainly  laboring  to 
attain. 

"  My  resolution  once  formed,  I  lost  no  time  in  its  exe- 
cution. My  brother,  who  knew  already  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  my  physician,  readily  assented  to  the  ar- 
rangement; the  only  opposition  I  had  to  encounter  in 
that  quarter  being  his  determined  purpose  to  accompany 
me,  —  a  purpose  which  did  not  at  all  fall  in  with  the 
plan  I  was  meditating,  and  was  about  to  perfect.  But 
fortune  here,  too,  favored  my  wishes ;  and  when  it  ap- 
peared that  certain  friends  of  mine,  themselves  requiring 
professional  advice,  were  bound  upon  a  like  errand  with 
myself,  and  so  would  be  my  attendants  on  the  voyage, 
my  brother  acceded  to  my  demand,  and  consented  to 
remain  behind. 

"  The  difiicult  part  still  remained.  As  I  resurveyed 
the  ground,  and  came  to  look  more  closely  at  some  of 
the  features  which  my  plan  included,  my  resolution 
showed  signs  of  faltering.  I  was  torn  almost  asunder 
by  warring  emotions,  each  contending  for  the  victory. 
But  I  triumphed  at  last.  I  would  not  trust  myself  again 
to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  I  was  about  to 
surrender,  and  again  to  look  upon  the  fair  face,  even  had 
it  been  permitted  me  to  do  so  ;  the  denial  I  thus  put  upon 
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myself  rendered  somewhat  easier  by  the  pitiable  spec- 
tacle I  now  presented. 

"My  brother  filling  the  place  of  amanuensis,  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  my  betrothed,  acquainting  her  with 
my  purpose,  and  offering  such  reasons  to  justify  it  as  it 
suited  me  to  disclose.  I  alluded  to  the  uncertain  issue 
of  the  injuries  I  had  received,  my  sight  perhaps  forever 
destroyed,  my  face  sadly  disfigured,  so  that  it  would  be 
painful  for  her  to  behold  it,  and  my  whole  life,  in  fixct, 
deranged  and  turned  upside  down  by  the  deplorable 
calamity. 

♦•I  went  on  to  speak  of  the  mutuaJ  relations  that  ex- 
isted between  us.  I  could  well  anticipate  how  her  whole 
nature  would  resent  and  violently  recoil  from  accepting 
the  surrender  I  was  about  to  make.  But  however  her 
generous  sympathies  might  present  it  to  her  own  mind 
as  a  light  sacrifice,  altogether  easy  to  be  accepted  on  her 
pai't,  that  she  should  wait,  possibly  many  years,  an  issue 
which  must  be  uncertain  at  last ;  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  return  such  generosity  by  accepting  the  sacrifice 
it  involved.  Painful  as  it  was  to  see  my  hopes,  only  just 
now  so  exultant,  perish  out  of  sight  forever,  and  difii- 
cult  as  was  the  surrender  I  was  called  upon  to  make,  I 
should  find  it  still  more  painful  and  difficult  to  bring  a 
blight  over  her  own  life,  by  drawing  it  into  the  dark 
shadow  which  rested  over  my  own.  And  I  concluded 
this  portion  of  my  letter  by  begging  her  to  consider  our 
betrothal  at  an  end. 

♦'I  added  some  further  concluding  words,  and  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  my  brother.  I  commended  him 
to  her  continued  sympathy,  reminding  her  of  all  the 
beautiful  days  in  the  past ;  and  how,  having  always  been 
an  object  of  our  deepest  solicitude,  he  had  become,  -now 
that  I  was  about  to  be  separated  from  him,  more  than 
ever  dependent  upon  her  kind  offices  of  friendship  and 
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upon  that  sisterly  regard,  which,  extending  over  so  long 
a  period,  had  ever  increased  in  strength,  and  in  the  value 
it  possessed  for  him  who  was  the  subject  of  it. 

"I  could  not  watch  his  features,  as  I  was  desirous  of 
doing,  while  he  took  down  these  words  from  my  lips ; 
nor  had  I  any  means  of  conjeciuring  whether  he  had, 
even  in  part,  penetrated  my  design.  There  was  very 
little  to  awaken  a  suspicion  of  it  in  his  mind.  My  visit 
abroad,  getting,  as  it  did,  its  first  suggestion  from  my 
medical  adviser,  —  a  suggestion,  too,  so  natural  in  itself, 
—  was  little  calculated  to  convey  a  hint  of  any  concealed 
motive.  Should  circumstances  arise  at  some  future 
day  to  disclose  my  purpose,  and  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  into  a  clearer  light,  it  was  enough  that  the 
present  was  provided  for.  The  field  was  left  clear; 
the  opportunity  was  all  that  could  be  asked  for;  and 
even  should  time  in  its  changes  fail  to  bring  about  the 
event  I  anticipated  as  at  least  possible,  nothing  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  experiment.  On  the  whole,  my 
satisfaction  with  the  arrangement  was  as  full  and  as 
little  open  to  fluctuation  as  I  could  have  expected.  My 
brother  would  gradually  but  surely  succeed  to  the  place 
I  had  resigned  in  his  behalf,  and  outside  of  my  own  heart 
all  would  be  well  again. 

•'  That  is  all  I  brought  with  me  to-day,"  he  said,  refold- 
ing the  manuscript  and  returning  it  to  his  pocket.  "I 
hope  you  discover  nothing  criminal  so  far,  and  I  hope 
you  ai'e  not  very  tired.  One  more  sitting  will  easily 
finish  it  now." 

And  the  old  smile  she  had  learned  to  watch  for 
illuminated  his  face. 

"  I  am  far  enough  from  being  tired,"  she  quickly 
rejoined;  "and  I  was  waiting  to  hear  what  reply  came 
from  —  came  to  your —  " 

"Yes,  the  reply,"  he  said,  coming  to  her  aid. "  "You 
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mean  the  reply  to  my  letter.  Except  that  it  was  more 
full  of  sympathy  and  wonderful  Ipving  words  than  I 
could  have  dreamed  of,  it  was  what  I  had  feared,  if  I 
could  be  said  to  fear  what  it  was  so  pleasant  to  listen  to. 
Forgetting,  as  I  did,  that  she  remained  ignorant  of  my 
real  motive,  I  had  reckoned  too  hastily  upon  her  accept- 
ance of  my  offer." 

And,  as  a  half-suppressed  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  he 
added : — 

••  Another  day  you  shall  hear  it,  but  not  now,  please." 
And  not  slow  to  interpret  the  nature  of  the  thoughts 
now  passing  in  review  before  him  —  thoughts  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  by  the  deepening 
shade  of  gravity  that  overspread  his  features  —  she  for- 
bore to  urge  her  request;  only  insisting  that  the  day 
next  following  should  be  agreed  upon  for  the  continuation 
of  his  story. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

DOCTOR  TOM'S  STORY  CONCLUDED. 

The  next  morning  dawned  bright  and  beautiful. 
Doctor  Tom  needed  no  prompting  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment he  had  made  the  day  before  with  Kitty  Bowker. 
Still  less  did  she  need  any  to  meet  it  on  her  part.  Listen- 
ing as  she  had  done  with  great  interest  to  the  opening  of 
his  story,  that  interest  had  steadily  increased  as  it  pro- 
gressed, and  her  impatience  to  know  the  sequel  clamored 
loudly  to  be  gratified. 

Accordingly,  on  presenting  himself  as  her  escort,  he 
found  her  already  equipped  for  the  proposed  excursion  ; 
and,  both  agreed  as  to  the  course  it  should  take,  they 
found-  themselves  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  same  spot 
which  had  already  witnessed  so  many  of  their  interviews  ; 
and,  resuming  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  it  had 
been  left,  he  continued,  as  follows :  — 

"To  my  letter  of  renunciation  my  betrothed  replied 
with  great  warmth,  urging  her  plea  in  dissent  by  a  variety 
of  considerations,  and  pressing  it  with  an  eloquence  for 
which  I  was  but  ill  prepared.  Viewed  from  her  own 
stand-point,  the  arguments  she  presented  it  was  impos- 
sible to  gainsay.  It  was  almost  equally  impossible  to 
resist  their  force.  I  cannot  transcribe  them  here  at 
length.  Many  of  them  must  remain  buried  forever  in 
my  own  heart.  A  portion  of  her  letter  I  preserve  here 
as  it  came  from  her  own  hand :  — 

"  '  .  .  .  You  make  all  the  beautiful  and  all  the  sad 
memories  of  the  past,  both  alike  precious  to  me,  to  rise 
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up  before  me,  and  ask  me  to  Wot  them  out  forever.  You 
ask  me  to  pluck  out  of  my  heart  a  love,  which,  having 
got  its  birth  before  I  can  remember,  has,  through  all 
these  alternating  days,  passing  now  under  the  sunshine  of 
joy,  and  now  under  the  tempests  of  sorrow,  ever  gathered 
to  itself  a  new  strength ;  spreading  itself  ever  to  encom- 
pass me  about  with  a  more  wondrous  beauty,  a  sweeter 
fragrance  ;  striking  its  roots  all  this  time  deeper  into  the 
soil.  Love  has  not  been  something  added  to  my  being. 
It  has  become  a  part  of  it,  or  rather  the  whole  of  it.  To 
spend  it  for  you ;  to  find  its  sustenance  in  you ;  to  share 
it  with  you,  —  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  some- 
thing I  have  too  long  rested  upon  as  held  in  reserve  for 
me,  to  have  it  in  my  power  now  to  relinquish  it.  The 
very  thought  brings  me  under  a  shadow  cold  and  dark  as 
death  itself. 

"'  .  .  .  Do  you  not  remember  reading  to  me,  only 
a  few  days  ago,  about  a  tyrant,  who,  threatening  to  pound 
his  victim  in  a  mortar,  received  back  this  reply:  "You 
may  pound  my  body,  you  cannot  pound  my  soul "  ?  And 
which  is  it  you  are  now  thinking  to  do  to  your  victim  ? 

"'  .  .  .  But  you  are  sadly  disfigured !  You  are  a 
pitiable  object  to  look  at !  Was  it  for  that,  then,  a  fine 
face,  my  heart  yielded  itself  so  ready  a  conquest?  And 
will  you  now  compel  me  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  too 
ready?  Am  I,  indeed,  fallen  so  low?  What  honor  does 
it  reflect  upon  your  own  name,  that,  having  so  wide  and 
so  free  a  choice,  you  suffered  it  at  last  to  rest  upon  one 
who  had  nothing  higher  than  that  for  her  rule  ;  nothing 
better  than  that  to  feed  her  fancy  withal ;  nothing  nobler 
than  that  to  fire  her  heart  ? 

'• '  .  .  .  Then  there  is  something  more.  You  are 
threatened  with  blindness.  Those  books  you  loved  so 
well,  and  from  wliich  you  so  loved  to  read  to  me.  —  do 
you  think  I  can  ever  forget  that  voice  ? —  all  those  other 
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beautiful  things  you  found  such  delight  in ;  the  sun  and 
all  it  shines  upon,  —  these  you  will  be  shut  out  from  for- 
ever !  Whose  eyes,  then,  but  hers  into  which  you  learned 
so  long  ago  to  pour  the  light  of  your  own,  eyes  so  pi'ompt 
to  kindle  back  in  return,  should  be  at  hand  to  help 
supijly  the  cruel  loss  ?  Did  those  frequent  returning 
hours  of  tribulation,  that  threw  their  dark  shadow  across 
our  path  in  those  days  when  our  love  was  ripening,  leave 
behind  no  better  lesson  than  this,  —  that  I  should  make 
haste  to  flee  from  your  side  in  the  supreme  moment  of 
your  need  ?  Was  such  the  poor  thing  that  formed  the 
image  before  which  you  bowed  ?  Was  it  around  nothing 
better  than  this  you  taught  your  affections  to  gather  ? 
Was  it  on  an  altar  burning  with  no  holier  fires  than  these 
that  you  laid  your  heart? 

"  ♦.  .  ,  .  Have  you  forgotten  already  how  your 
father  was  wont  to  address  me  by  the  fond  title  of  daugh- 
ter, and  do  you  hear  no  reproachful  voice  from  his  tomb, 
now  that  having  once  given  the  sanction  of  your  love  to 
that  title,  you  turn  to  falsify  his  prophetic  words,  and  to 
repudiate  the  counsel  they  may  have  been  chosen  to 
convey?' 

"  By  what  still  more  ardent  protestations  of  her  love, 
by  what  melting  appeals  to  my  pity,  by  what  half-re- 
proachful accusations  for  my  desertion,  by  what  implor- 
ing prayers  that  I  would  relent  and  recall  what  I  had 
written,  all  this  was  followed,  — this  is  not  the  place  to 
tell.  The  evidently  tear-blotted  page  furnished  further 
and  all  too  ample  evidence  of  the  depth  of  her  emotion, 
and  of  the  severity  of  the  blow  which  had  fallen  upon 
her  life. 

•'  The  battle  had  to  be  fought  over  again.  I  saw  her 
fair,  sweet  face  bedewed  with  tears,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  yielding.  I  thought  of  my  brothe?,  and  the  fate  that 
threatened  to  swallow  him  up  interposed  to  rebuke  my 
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weakness.  I  was  filled  again  with  conflicting,  tumultu- 
ous thoughts.  I  began  to  question  my  own  motives. 
Was  it  not  possible  I  was  all  the  time  taking  to  myself 
credit  for  steadiness  of  principle  and  for  lofty  mag- 
nanimity of  purpose,  and  so  might  after  all  be  actuated 
by  a  selfish,  instead  of  a  self-sacrificing,  spirit  ?  And  my 
brother,  —  was  it  not  possible  he  might  outlive  his  most 
unfortunate  attachment  ?  Cruel  and  tender  as  I  in  turn 
seemed  to  mj^self  to  bo,  finding  nothing  to  invite  my 
steps  so  strongly  in  one  direction  that  they  were  not 
drawn  by  motives  equally  strong  in  another,  I  would 
have  gladly  welcomed  any  fortune,  however  grievous, 
that  would  have  taken  the  decision  out  of  my  own 
hands. 

"  But  I  weary  more  than  I  can  tell  of  the  melancholy 
recital.  Principle,  —  if  I  may  so  speak  of  it,  —  with  love 
for  its  ally,  proved  too  strong  for  love  alone  to  hold  the 
field  against  it.  I  was  reassured  at  last.  Having  ad- 
dressed such  words  of  comfort  to  my  betrothed  as  was 
possible,  I  hurried  forward  my  preparations  without 
delay,  and  everything  was  finally  arranged.  The  day 
of  the  steamer's  sailing  arrived,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  turned  my  face  towards  a  foreign  shore. 

"Of  the  heaviness  which  lay  at  my  heart  I  have  no 
words  to  speak.  I  believe  it  was  mingled  in  very  small 
part,  if  at  all,  with  regi'et  at  the  decision  to  which  I  had 
been  led ;  that  it  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  revival 
and  the  bringing  together  into  the  narrow,  concentrated 
circle  of  one  brief  hour  the  many  sad  memories  which 
lay  thickly  strewn  along  my  patli  in  these  later  years,  as 
it  was  to  tlie  particular  event  that  had  come  last  of  all  to 
furnish  the  climax  for  the  growing  catalogue. 

"  My  friends,  companions  of  mj'  voyage,  little  sus- 
pecting that  chief  cause  for  despondency  which  lay 
hidden  from  all  eyes  but  my  own,  still  found  enough  to 
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excite  their  sympathy,  and  to  prompt  their  kind  services 
in  my  behalf.  But  of  what  avail,  except  to  compel  me 
to  affect  a  cheerfulness  I  was  far  from  feeling  ?  I  was 
still  shut  up  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  still  left  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  ever  again  gladden  my  vision.  Against 
all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  thoughts  of  my  shattered 
hopes  ever  intruded  to  unman  me,  and  when  I  reflected 
how  the  one  glorious  memory,  which  through  so  many 
years  had  been  growing  into  my  life,  must  now  be 
plucked  out  for  all  time,  I  felt  that  peace  had  indeed 
taken  her  flight  from  my  heart  forever. 

"The  voyage  at  last  came  to  an  end.  I  had  reached 
my  destination,  and  had  found  out  my  medical  adviser. 
I  was  under  treatment  in  his  hands.  Of  the  injuries  my 
face  had  received  he  spoke  freely  and  confidently.  They 
threatened  no  serious  conseqjjences ;  even  the  marks 
they  would  leave  behind  them  being  of  small  account, 
since  they  would  be,  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  hidden, 
by  allowing  the  disguise  which  nature  had  provided  to 
remain  unshorn. 

"As  regarded  my  eyes,  notwithstanding  my  urgent 
entreaties,  he  declined,  for  the  present,  to  express  an 
opinion.  Having  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  there  was 
nothing  to  absolutely  forbid  their  full  restoration,  he 
steadily  refused  to  add  anything  to  that  somewhat  equiv- 
ocal announcement.  'You  have  a  strong  constitution,' 
he  said ;  *  that  is  in  your  favor.  Your  nervous  system, 
not  unnaturally,  is  considerably  shaken  up.  That  we 
must  rectify.  You  must  look  carefully  after  your  general 
health ;  encourage  a  cheerful  state  of  mind,  which  there 
is  just  now  so  much  in  your  condition  to  oppose ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  I  doubt  not  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment ;  how- 
ever, I  may  not  be  prepared  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
the  issue.' 

"So  began  my  sojourn  in  the  great  French  capital. 
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My  first  knowledge  of  it  came  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
rather  than  by  that  safer  and  quicker  channel  —  the 
seeing  eye.  How  I  longed  for  the  sun !  How  the 
beauty,  and  no  longer  the  fragrance,  *of  the  flower 
appeared  to  me  to  be  its  only  praise !  How  I  said  to 
myself,  let  me  now,  in  these  first  hours,  while  memory 
holds  her  features  still  undimmed,  without  abatement 
from  their  lustrous  beauty,  fix  them  there  forever,  before 
time  has  had  oppoi'tunity  to  do  his  envious  work,  and 
snap  asunder  the  only  cord  that  binds  me  to  this  lower 
world! 

" I  had  been  absent  several  months;  the  frequent  cor- 
respondence between  my  brother  and  myself  disclosing, 
meantime,  no  change  of  importance  in  the  situation  of 
affairs  at  home.  I  reported  the  ambiguously  expressed 
opinion  of  my  physician  as  to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  my 
sight ;  and  in  the  same  connection  represented  how  my 
absence  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  giving  color,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  the  idea  that  I  might  never  return. 

"I  began  early  to  prepare  the  way  for  drawing  a 
direct  acknowledgment  from  my  brother  as  to  his  life  in 
the  past  and  all  his  wishes  for  the  future.  The  process 
was  slow,  but  it  succeeded  at  last.  Opening  his  whole 
heart,  and  admitting  how,  notwithstanding  all  his  watch- 
fulness, he  had  been  betrayed  into  his  present  position, 
he  could  now  only  lament  the  ill-starred,  ill-timed  pas- 
sion which  he  had  struggled  in  vain  to  quench.  I 
determined  to  follow  up  the  advantage  thus  gained,  and 
counselled  him  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  declare  his  love  ; 
writing,  at  the  same  time,  to  my  betrothed,  and  beseech- 
ing her  to  listen  to  his  proposals. 

"  More  than  a  year  thus  elapsed,  seemingly  no  advance 
having  been  made  towards  an  understanding  between 
them.  After  another  longer  interval  than  usual,  a  half- 
despairing  letter  from  my  brother  reached  me,  in  which, 
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among  the  rest,  he  made  allusion  to  his  failing  health ; 
the  object  of  his  love  furnishing  additional  cause  of 
uneasiness  by  symptoms  that  threatened  herself.  She 
had  thus  far  returned  no  flat  refusal  to  his  suit,  but  had 
■put  him  off  under  various  pretexts,  as  if  to  get,  at  least, 
a  temporary  relief.  But  the  vv^hole  account  w^as  far 
enough  from  being  encouraging ;  and  what  with  his 
importunate  solicitations,  my  own  jjersistent  entreaties  to 
be  forgotten  by  her,  and  her  abiding  love  for  me,  which 
would  not  down  at  her  bidding,  there  seemed  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  between  the  upper  ^and  the 
nether  millstone  her  happiness,  if  not  indeed  her  life, 
might  be  crushed  out  forever. 

"  Such  was  the  discouraging  aspect  of  affairs  as  the 
second  year  of  my  absence  drew  near  to  its  close.  What 
new  expedient  could  be  resorted  to,  to  bring  harmony 
out  of  all  this  confusion?  My  sight  was  restored,  and 
with  it  came  back,  if  not  revived  hopes,  at  least  a  new 
courage.  I  began  to  feel  myself  drawn  irresistibly  to  my 
native  land.  Once  on  the  spot,  might  not  some  good 
fortune  arise  capable  of  being  tui-ned  to  account  ?  It  is 
true  that  my  aim  had  for  a  long  time  been  directed  to 
create  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  my  friends  that  my 
exile,  if  not  permanent,  would  be  of  long  duration,  nor 
did  I  wish  that  idea  to  be  now  dispelled. 

"  The  difficulty,  however,  was  one  easily  provided  for. 
I  was  surprised  myself  at  my  strangely  altered  appear- 
ance ;  my  having  allowed  my  face  to  wear  its  natural 
covering  going  far  to  explain  it.  Some  additional  artifi- 
cial disguise  would  amply  suffice  to  complete  the  decep- 
tion so  that  any  recognition  would  be  impossible. 

"The  thought  having  once  suggested  itself  became 
clothed  with  a  strangely  fascinating  power.  It  reached 
out  to  include  very  much  that  lay  beyond  my  original 
motive,  which    had  regard   only  to    my  concealment. 
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Assuming  the  outward  garb  of  age  seemed  to  be  only 
giving  expression  to  the  change  that  had  passed  over  my 
life ;  and  I  no  sooner  adopted  it  than  a  certain  help 
appeai'ed  to  have  been  found  towards  my  accepting  the 
new  phase  of  existence  which  in  these  last  years  had 
happened  to  me.  The  change  would  be  all  the  more 
easily  accepted  by  holding  it  to  be  irrevocable.  I 
remembered  a  quotation,  long  a  favorite  of  mine,  from 
my  favorite  author :  — 

"  '  Men's  judgmcHts  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike.' 

"And  if  to  suffer  all  alike,  why  not  also  sometimes 
to  be  helped?  If  I  wore  the  outside  habiliments  of 
age,  I  might  the  sooner  accommodate  myself  to  those 
sober  thoughts  and  those  serious  habits  of  mind  with 
which  it  was  apparently  my  lot  to  be  henceforth  chiefly 
conversant.  Altogether  the  device  jumped  with  my 
humor,  and  was  soon  made  to  take  on  a  practical  form. 
I  went  abroad  a  young  man  in  my  prime  ;  I  returned  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  my  gray  locks  indicating  a  man  of 
fifty. 

"  Something  still  remained  to  be  arranged  before  my 
plan  reached  completeness.  I  had  purposely  left  my 
friends  at  home  unadvised  as  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
recovery;  and  having  informed  them  that  my  confined 
life  in  Paris  was  about  to  give  place  to  a  long  course  of 
travel,  of  whose  route  and  whose  duration  I  was  not  at 
present  prepared  to  speak  with  certainty,  I  resox'ted  to 
such  arguments  as  I  could  to  persuade  them  that  the 
necessary  interruption  to  our  correspondence,  thus  aris- 
ing, might  not  be  altogether  without  compensation. 

"  1  pass  over  intervening  events.    I  found  myself  once 
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more  in  my  native  city.  I  walked  its  old,  familiar  streets, 
in  the  midst  of  the  busy,  rushing  throng,  as  unrecognized 
and  as  much  a  stranger  as. if  the  years  I  seemed  to  carry 
had  all  been  passed  in  other  lands  and  amidst  other 
scenes.  Quite  distinct  from  any  thought  of  the  jjrotection 
which  my  disguise  afforded  was  a  certain  relief,  not  to 
say  sense  of  pleasure,  which  I  could  hardly  explain  to 
my  own  mind ;  but  I  began  to  doubt,  even  then,  whether 
I  might  not  continue  to  wear  it  always. 

"  I  needed  an  ally,  —  somebody  to  whom  I  could  reveal 
my  design  and  all  my  wishes,  and  upon  whom  I  could 
rely  for  that  assistance,  occasion  for  which  I  could  easily 
foresee  would  from  time  to  time  be  certain  to  ai'ise.  I 
made  choice  of  an  esteemed,  long-tried  friend,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  our  different  professions,  I  had 
always  lived  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy.  My  wish  was 
no  sooner  made  known  than  he  cordially  responded. 

*'  I  got  to  work  instantly.  I  proceeded  without  loss  of 
time  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  progress,  if 
any,  which  my  brother  was  making  in  his  undertaking, 
which  had  thus  far  so  languished.  I  found  I  was  still 
doomed  to  disappointment.  While,  so  far  as  my  means 
of  information  were  to  be  relied  upon,  no  positive  refusal 
had  up  to  the  present  been  returned  to  his  suit,  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  it  appear  that  his  grounds  for  hope 
had  materially  strengthened.  To  all  appearance  time 
had  proved  a  less  serviceable  helpmeet  than  I  had 
allowed  myself  to  expect.  That  the  image  of  her  first 
love  had  not  yet  been  entirely  effaced  from  the  heart  of 
my  betrothed  was  evident  enough;  and,  if  it  had  partially 
faded  even,  she  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  point  when  she 
was  ready  to  transfer  her  affections  to  anotlier. 

"My  friend,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  joined  his 
exertions  to  my  own  in  the  hope,  now  apparently  so 
desperate,  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  whose 
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embarrassment  I  was  resting  under  so  uneasily,  and  we 
were  often  in  consultation  together.  A  few  weeks  had 
passed  away  fruitlessly,  and  a  new  question  at  length 
forced  itself  upon  me  for  settlement;  what  course  now 
remained  open  for  myself  as,  on  the  whole,  least  liable  to 
objection?  Various  were  the  plans  which  in  turn 
suggested  themselves,  only  to  be  in  tur»  dismissed, 
none  of  them  commended  to  my  own  approbation, 
however  they  were  approved  by  my  companion,  when 
one  evening,  after  turning  the  subject  over  in  our  minds, 
a  thought  presented  itself  which  I  forthwith  proceeded  to 
submit  to  him  for  his  opinion.  It  had  occurred  to  me 
often  before,  that  a  quiet  life  in  some  retired  spot  would, 
imder  the  existing  condition  of  aifairs,  and  in  my  present 
mood,  best  fall  in  with  my  demands ;  while  it  was  not 
impossible  that  my  main  design  would  be  as  well 
provided  for  under  such  an  arrangement  as  any  that 
might  be  substituted  for  it. 

"  We  discussed  the  subject  again  on  the  following  day 
and  at  considerable  length.  It  grew  rapidly  in  favor 
with  me,  and  as  my  friend  before  long  came  to  coincide 
with  me,  the  point  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  soon 
alone  remained  to  be  determined  upon,  and  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  perfected.  I  put  the  whole  matter  into 
his  hands ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  notified  me 
that  he  had  pitched  upon  a  spot  which  he  doubted  not 
would  prove  well  adapted  for  the  contemplated  change 
in  every  pai'ticular ;  in  none  more  so,  he  added,  than  in 
this :  there  are  some  very  fine  people  to  be  found  thei'e, 
and  you  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  your  love 
of  natural  scenery  has  not  had  abundant  provision  made 
for  it. 

"  Can  you  guess  the  spot?  "  Doctor  Tom  now  inquired 
of  his  companion,  as  he  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the 
page  before  him  to  fix  thenj  upon  her  face.     "Can  you 
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guess  the  spot  where  so  many  nice  people  were  to  be 
found  ?" 

"  Was  it  Slackwater  ?"  she  asked,  rather  an  abstracted 
expression,  however,  resting  upon  her  features  as  she 
thus  replied  to  his  question. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Slackwater,  and  you  have  it  all  now,  —  I. 
mean  all  s(^  far  as  it  has  been  written.  But  there  has 
been  something  since,  the  greater  part  of  which  you 
know  without  my  telling,  and  a  very  considerable  part 
of  which  you  and  your  friends  are ;  as  I  hope  you  also 
know  without  my  telling  it,  and  without  my  saying  it." 

And  the  preoccupied,  far-oflf  look  not  having  yet"  disap- 
peared from  her  face,  without  noticing  the  concluding 
part  of  his  remark  she  replied :  — 

"Are  you  going  to  do  this  always?  I  mean  do  you 
intend  never  to  —  " 

She  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  word  that  should 
finish  the  sentence,  and  Doctor  Tom  did  not  wait. 

"You  would  think  it  strange,  I  suppose,  if  I  should 
confess  that  I  do  not  always  and  at  all  times  know  my 
own  thoughts ;  that  is,  you  would  hardly  expect  to  hear 
me  say  that  I  grow  less  resolved,  instead  of  more  so.  I 
knew  always  that  the  struggle  would  be  severe ;  but  I 
did  not  think  it  was  to  be  quite  so  long." 

"  It  cannot  last  forever,  though.  Somehow  or  other,  it 
seems  to  me,  I  should  have  guessed  beforehand  it  would 
be  as  you  have  described ;  that  you  would  begin  to  ask 
whether  it  was  not  all  a  mistake,  and  so  you  would  feel 
like  giving  up,  and  not  wait  and  wait,  and  hope  and  hope, 
and—" 

Was  there  something  in  her  own  experience,  which  he 
had  no  means  of  fathoming,  —  something  whose  nature 
he  could  not  even  conjecture,  —  which  caused  her  to  hes- 
itate?    Her  words  —  or  was  it  the  tone  and  manner? — 
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suggested  a  thought  of  the  kind  to  Doctor  Tom  ;  and  still 
busily  iDondering  over  it  he  replied :  — 

"  Yes,  it  is  waiting  that  is  hardest.  It  is  easy  to  begin. 
It  is  all  easy,  always,  so  long  as  there  is  something  to  do, 
or  something  to  suffer  even,  if  we  can  see  the  end.  Wait- 
ing only  is  difficult.     Cowards  cannot  wait." 

A  considerable  pause  having  elapsed,  when  both  seemed 
occupied  with  their  own  thoughts,  she  at  length  said :  — 

"  And  this  disguise,  —  will  you  wear  that,  too,  always?  " 

"Why  not?  There  is  nothing  painful,  nothing  irk- 
some in  it,  as  there  is  in  carrying  a  secret  without  any- 
body to  share  it  with  you." 

"  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  deceit  you  practise,  which  it  would 
relieve  you  to  find  was  no  longer  necessary  ?" 

"  Is  a  deceit  wrong  which  hurts  nobody?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  wrong.  But  is  it  not 
unpleasant  to  pretend  to  be  what  one  is  not?" 

"Can  anything  be  unpleasant  which  is  not  wrong?" 

"  May  not  a  thing  which  is  right  seem  to  be  wrong, 
and  so  be  unpleasant?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  having  gained  the  point  he  was 
in  pursuit  of,  "I  was  only  skirmishing  a  little.  When  the 
disguise  I  am  wearing  ceases  to  be  justified  by  what 
seems  a  necessity  I  shall  wear  it  no  longer.  But  for  the 
present  I  must  not  be  surprised  into  an  exposure  even  by 
an  accident.    You  see  no  cause  for  reproach  thus  far  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  not  need  to  be  assured  of  that.  I 
denied  that  always,  before  hearing  any  explanation,  much 
less  imagining  one  like  this.  I  may  not  speak  of  it,  even 
to  my  father,  —  is  that  your  wish  ?" 

"  Yes,  please,  a  little  longer.  As  I  said  the  other  day, 
something  tells  me  this  bondage  will  not  last ;  and  when 
it  is  over  who  better  than  yourself  to  be  my  revelator  and 
my  justifier,  not  to  your  fatiier  only,  but  to  my  other 
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friends  ?     Will  they  not  be  looking  for  us  now  at  home  ?  " 
he  said,  rising  from  his  seat  by  her  side. 

Having  so  far  followed  his  example,  she  stood  as  though 
undecided  whether  to  prolong  their  interview  by  another 
question ;  so,  noticing  her  hesitancy,  he  said :  — 

"Is  there  anything  more?"  his  manner  always  so 
tender,  now  more  so  than  ever,  and  his  voice  modulated 
to  kindest  tones. 

And,  swinging  her  bonnet  to  and  fro  after  rather  a 
nervous  fashion,  she  replied :  — 

"You  have  been  here  some  months  now,  you  know, 
and  the  story  only  comes  down  to  the  time  when —  Well, 
I  was  wondering  whether  things  had  changed  any  since 
you  first  came  here,  that  is  all ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  be 
so  curious  about  it." 

"You  have  every  right,"  Doctor  Tom  rejoined  ;  "and 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  keep  back  any  ques- 
tion you  would  like  to  ask.  Things,  I  believe,  have 
changed  little,  if  any,  since  I  came  to  Slackwater,  except 
in  one  particular,  and  that  concerns  my  brother.  I  learn, 
through  my  correspondent,  that  his  health  does  not  im- 
prove, but  rather  grows  worse.  Indeed,  I  am  rather 
expecting  to  be  called  to  the  city  on  account  of  it.  Is 
there  anything  further?" 

And  a  negative  having  been  returned  to  his  question, 
their  conference  was  at  an  end,  the  journey  home  occu- 
pied with  more  random  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


SOME    PAKTING    WORDS. 


When  Asa  Bowker  came  to  hear  from  his  wife  what 
Aunt  Deborah  had  so  freely  and  so  strongly  declared  in 
reference  to  his  daughter's  health,  it  fell  upon  him,  as  it 
had  done  upon  the  young  girl's  mother,  with  something 
like  a  shock.  In  common  with  her,  he  had  noticed  that 
Kitty  was  "not  quite  so  strong  as  usual  this  spring," 
which  accounted  for  her  being  a  little  low-spirited.  But 
—  so  father  and  mother  both  agreed  —  she  had  been 
housed  closely  all  winter,  and  as  soon  as  summer  should 
fairly  set  in,  so  that  she  could  take  the  air  again,  it  would 
all  come  round  right.  Further  than  this  he  had  given  the 
matter  little  serious  thought.  Certainky  his  fears  had  not 
been  aroused ;  and  a  hint  from  Silas  Toothaker,  which  he 
had  Ventured  to  drop  one  day  in  his  hearing,  had  been  at 
the  time  dismissed  without  a  second  thought. 

But  now  a  new  warning  had  reached  his  ears ;  which, 
having  the  eflfect  to  recall  to  his  mind  the  smith's  words, 
imparted  to  them  a  significance  beyond  what  they  had 
before  seemed  to  deserve ;  and  he  reviewed  the  question 
more  carefully.  He  did  not  need  to  be  told  how  closely 
he  held  this  child  to  his  heart.  Was  he  allowing  him- 
self to  take  counsel  of  his  hopes  to  the  point  of  overlook- 
ing a  real  danger  ?  Did  that  word  idol,  which  his  sister 
had  imported  into  the  argument  she  held  with  Mellicent, 
belong  there  ?  Worse  than  all,  was  Aunt  Deborah's 
theory  a  correct  one,  and  was  Kitty  pining  and  ready  to 
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go  into  a  decline,  because  she  had  been  unable  to  gratify 
him  in  regard  to  her  promise  as  to  uniting  herself  with 
the  church?  The  last  of  these  questions  affected  him 
very  unpleasantly.  Not  that  he  here  found  any  groands 
of  accusation  against  himself.  He  had  never  enjoined  it 
upon  her  as  a  matter  of  filial  duty  that  she  should  take 
upon  herself  religious  vows.  Nor  had  her  failure  to  do 
so  shaken  in  the  slightest  degree  his  love  towards  her, 
or  his  faith  in  the  depth  of  her  own  affection.  But  he 
could  well  understand,  knowing  her  as  he  did,  that  her 
aunt's  account  of  the  difficulty  might,  after  all,  be  the  true 
one  ;  and,  although  Kitty's  promise  had  been  entirelj'^  vol- 
untary, it  was  not  impossible  that  by  reason  of  it  and  its 
non-performance  she  was  carrying  a  burden  which  preyed 
severely  upon  her  health,  if  it  did  not  threaten  still  more 
fatal  consequences. 

One  thing  was  by  this  time  plain  enough.  The  sum- 
mer had  returned,  but  the  roses  had  not  returned  to  the 
young  girl's  cheeks,  as  her  father  had  predicted.  If  his 
anxiety  had  not  reached  the  j)oint  of  absolute  alarm,  it 
had  sufficed  to  increase  his  watchfulness ;  so  that  when 
the  proposition  was  made  to  have  Rose  Anketell  up  there 
on  a  visit,  he  had  seized  upon  it  very  eagerly.  The  letter 
conveying  the  invitation  had  been  forthwith  despatched 
from  his  own  hand,  Kitty  adding  a  few  lines  herself  in 
support  of  the  same ;  but  no  answer  had  thus  far  been 
received. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  and  under  these  admonitions 
thus  forced  upon  Asa  Bowker's  attention,  that  those  ex- 
cursions with  Doctor  Tom,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
had  been  left  principally  to  chance,  now  mof  e  carefully 
planned,  came  to  assume  by  degrees  a  greater  regularity, 
as  already  I'clated ;  so  that  a  day  seldom  passed  when  Kitty 
did  not  find  herself  under  his  pi-otection  for  a  long  or 
short  ramble,  as  her  strength  from  time  to  time  apjieared 
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to  justify.  Nor  did  her  companion,  on  the  alert  as  he  was 
to  detect  any  symptoms  of  the  kind,  discover  any  falling 
off  in  the  interest  his  patient  took  in  these  excursions  for 
her  benefit  which  he  had  been  so  prompt  to  recommend. 

She  evidently  enjoyed  them  as  much  as  ever.  If  that 
sense  of  freedom  she  in  the  beginning  felt  in  his  society 
had  been  temporarily  diminished  upon  her  discovery  of 
his  secret,  it  had  now  been  restored  to  the  broad  and 
secure  base  upon  which  it  originally  rested.  Many  things 
concurred  to  produce  this  result.  The  disguise  he  wore 
contributed  something  in  that  direction.  She  thought  of 
him  habitually  as  being  greatly  her  senior. 

But  what  was  still  more  important,  the  sequel  of  his 
story,  which  she  had  listened  to  with  a  steadily  increasing 
interest,  was  as  yet  not  told,  nor  capable  of  being  told. 

The  final  working  out  of  the  drama,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  actors,  remained  up  to  the  present  unde- 
termined. Complicated  as  his  relations  were  with  third 
parties,  so  long  as  things  continued  as  they  were  he  was 
evidently  not  free  himself  to  come  under  any  new  engage- 
ments ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  that  any  encouragement 
could  be  taken,  where  it  was  so  impossible  that  any 
should  be  given,  the  tacit  understanding  which  naturally 
came  to  exist  between  them  abundantly  sufiB.ced  to  remove 
all  embarrassment. 

Several  interviews  had  succeeded  that  one  which  wit- 
nessed the  conclusion  of  his  narrative.  To  return  to  it 
frequently,  and  to  supply  some  of  its  minor  omissions, 
now  made  to  be  of  consequence  by  Kitty's  curiosity,  had 
come  almost  to  be  the  rule.  But  at  last  there  was  to  be 
an  interruption,  the  nature  of  which  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  what  follows,  it  being  necessary  to  premise 
this  only :  that  Asa  Bowker  had  at  length  received  a  let- 
ter from  Rose  Anketell  in  answer  to  his  own,  in  which  she 
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announced  her  acceptance  of  \as  invitation  to  come  to 
Slackwater  on  a  visit. 

It  was  about  midsummer.  The  warm  weather,  while  it 
lacked  any  element  of  sultriness  to  render  it  oppressive, 
still  sufficed  to  enforce  upon  the  excursionists  somewhat 
more  restricted  limits  for  their  stroll  than  they  had  hith- 
A-to  for  the  most  part  chosen.  They  had  arrived  at  what 
Kitty  had  once  spoken  of  as  their  half-way  station,  when, 
breaking  off  from  the  topic  which  had  for  a  time  occupied 
them,  she  thus  addressed  her  companion :  — 

"I  have  been  thinking  whether  to  put  a  question,  and 
to  ask  why  you  seem  to  me  more  sober  than  usual  to- 
day. Am  I  mistaken,  I  wonder,  and  does  the  fault  lie 
with  me,  after  all  ?  " 

"Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  thought  of 
leaving  Slackwater,  even  for  a  time  only,  makes  me  not 
only  appear  sober,  but  to  feel  so  ?  "  he  replied. 

"To  leave  Slackwater!"  she  rejoined,  in  a  tone  of 
evident  surprise. 

.  "I  said,  for  a  time  only,  and  I  will  hope  for  the  present 
it  is  not  to  go  beyond  that.  Do  you  remember  my  speak- 
ing of  a  letter  I  received  several  weeks  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  saying  your  brother  was  not  so  well  ?  " 

"I  have  just  got  another,  which  has  been  strangely 
delayed.  I  ought  to  have  received  it  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  ago." 

"  And  is  it  that  which  takes  you  away  now  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  very  urgent.  I  did  not  like  to  go  without 
seeing  you,  that  my  friends  might  know  the  reason." 

"And  your  brother,  —  is  it  about  him?  Is  he  bet- 
ter?" 

"Yes,  it  is  about  him,  and  he  is  better;  at  least  I  so- 
understand  the  letter ;  but  it  still  urges  me  to  lose  no  time 
in  coming  to  him.    It  is  all  a  little  blind,  but  I  must  obey  j 
the  call." 
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"It  is  too  late  to-day.  Will  you  leave  us  to-mor- 
row ?  'i 

"I  cannot  go  before,  unless  I  leave  in  the  night,  as  I 
came  here.     It  will  have  to  be  to-morrow." 

"  And  when  will  you — when  shall  I  tell  your  friends 
you  will  come  back  ?  " 

"  I  will  write,"  he  replied,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 
"I  will  write  your  father  or  Lawyer  Grigg  as  soon  as  I 
know  more  about  it.  I  can  only  say  now  I  will  certainly 
come  back,  sooner  or  later,  to  remain  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time.  Do  you  not  remember  my  saying,  not  long 
ago,  that  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  the  time 
of  waiting  was  nearly  over,  and  that  the  end  of  it  all 
was  near  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  not  forgotten  it." 

"I  still  have  a  feeling  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  know  or  can  even  guess  what  is  to  come  of  it  all, 
but  it  is  not  far  off.  I  will  certainly,  if  I  live,  come  back 
to  Slackwater  sooner  or  later.  You  will  miss  me  in 
these  rambles,  and  I  shall  never  forget  them.  They  have 
been  more  pleasant  than  I  could  have  believed." 

"Not  to  you  only,  I  am  sure  you  must  know."  And, 
after  a  moment,  she  added,  "Shall  I  thank  you  now  for 
my  father  and  myself?    I  shall  not  see  you  again." 

"There  is  no  place  here  for  that  word,  certainly  not 
from  your  mouth.  It  is  I  who  am  the  debtor,  now  and 
always." 

"I  am  very  sorry  you  are  going,  and  just  at  this  time, 
too.  It  is  very  unfortunate  and  vexatious  that  it  should 
happen  just  now." 

"  Why  just  now,  and -why  do  you  choose  those  words? 
I  do  not  quite  understand." 

"It  is  vexatious,  because  I  have  just  heard  that  I 
am  to  have  a  visit  from  a  young  lady  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over,  you  know;  how  she 
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would  enjoy  these  walks  with  us,  and  how  sure  you  would 
be  to  like  her." 

"Is  she  so  very  wonderful ?    Is  she  like  you ? " 

.*•  I  think  she  is  wonderful ;  though  I  do  not  remember 
her  as  well  as  my  mother  does.  Aunt  Deborah,  too,  is 
never  tired  singing  her  praises,  and  telling  how  beautiful 
she  is.  But,  then,  everybody  said  that  when  she  was  here 
before.  We  are  connected  a  little,  I  believe,  —  fortieth 
cousins,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"You  did  not  answer  all  of  my  questions.  Is  she  like 
you?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all.  She  is  a  Chrietian,  to  begin  with, 
which  I  am  not.  She  is  taller  than  I  am,  and  not  a 
country  lass.  She  lives  in  the  city,  and  she  and  Mell 
were  schoolmates  together  for  a  long  time ;  and  then 
when  Melly  was  man-ied  Rose  was  one  of  her  brides- 
maids. It  was  then  that  I  saw  her,  and  that  was  more 
than  three  years  ago." 

"  And  she  is  a  cousin,  you  say,  and  her  name  is  Rose?" 

"Did  I  say  a  cousin?  It  is  not  so  close  as  that.  Our 
grandmothers  were  cousins,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
that  is  all ;  but  I  never  keep  such  things  in  my  head  about 
relations.  They  all  get  mixed  up  so,  uncles  and  aunts 
and  cousins,  some  on  the  mother's  side  and  some  on  the 
father's  side,  like  so  many  logs  in  the  river,  till  I  do  not 
know  one  from  another." 

"  You  seem  to  know  one  of  your  aunts,  though,  pretty 
well." 

"Oh,  yes;  you  mean  Aunt  Deborah.  Where  there  is 
only  one  it  is  easy  enough.  It  takes  her  to  keep  matters 
of  that  sort  straight.  She  knows  all  about  us  on  both  sides, 
back  to  the  dark  ages,  as  well  as  I  know  the  alphabet. 
Father  likes  to  make  fun  of  her  sometimes,  and  calls  her 
his  pet  something  or  other,  —  a  long  word,  beginning  with 
ark,  I  believe." 
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"  Is  it  archaeologist  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  sounds  like  it;  and  there  is  another  longer 
one  still  he  sometimes  uses.  It  was  Aunt  Deb's  doings 
pretty  much,  my  cousin's  coming  here,  you  know  ;  insist- 
ing all  the  time  that  I  was  in  a  bad  wa}",  going  into  a 
decline,  and  all  that,  till  at  last  she  frightened  father,  and 
frightened  mother,  so  that  they  agreed  among  them  to 
have  Rose  up  here  to  cheer  me  into  life  again.  And  now 
it  appears  that  she  is  in  some  kind  of  trouble  herself,  so 
that  if  two  birds  are  not  to  be  killed  with  one  stone,  two 
forlorn  damsels  are  to  be  saved  alive,  perhaps,  by  one 
visit." 

*'  Her  name  you  say  is  Rose  ?  " 

"Yes.  Rose  Anketell,"  she  replied,  stooping,  as  she 
spoke,  to  pick  up  her  bonnet  which  had  just  then  dropped 
from  her  hands.  And  as  she  presently  resumed  her 
position,  catching  as  she  did  so  a  glimpse  of  her  com- 
panion's face,  which  was  turned  slightly  away,  she 
said :  — 

"  Why,  what  a  queer-looking  mark  that  is  coming  out 
on  your  face  from  under  your  whiskers !  I  thought  I 
noticed  it  once  before,  but  it  is  plainer  to-day." 

"Have  you  never  noticed  it  but  once?"  he  replied. 
"  It  is  not  a  thing  of  consequence,  and  you  pei'haps  now 
recall  what  I  said  before  as  to  my  face  being  disfigured. 
It  comes  and  goes  as  it  pleases  ;  oftenest  when  something 
happens  of  an  exciting  nature,  like  this  of  the  letter  I 
have  told  you  about,  and  my  going  away  from  Slack- 
water.    It  is  nothing." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  evidently  but  to  accept  his 
statement,  which  her  own  knowledge  told  her  was  true, 
even  if  not  the  whole  truth.  As  regarded  the  last  point 
she  was  far  from  being  satisfied.  It  was  not  only  the 
strange  mark  that  had  showed  itself  upon  his  face,  but 
her  attention  had  been  equally  arrested  by  his  changed 
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nuumu".  lie  appeared  to  be  rcstin<^  under  a  violent  con- 
straint, and  to  be  affecting  a  self-possession  which  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  fact. 

Dismissing  the  subject  abruptly,  and  not  waiting  for  a 
reply  from  her,  he  continued :  — 

"You  were  saying  just  now  it  was  unfortunate,  my 
going  away  at  this  time.  I  feel  it  to  be  so,  for  majiy 
reasons.  You  will  not  give  up  these  walks,  though,  when 
I  am  gone  ?  " 

"  Are  you  frightened  about  me  too  ?"  she  replied,  affect- 
ing to  speak  lightl3^ 

"  No,  not  frightened,  but  you  are  under  my  care  pro- 
fessionally, you  know.  You  remember  the  two  flowers 
we  were  looking  at  yesterday?" 

"Yes;  that  in  the  conversation  we  had  about  them, 
you  said  you  would  like  to  preserve?" 

"  They  are  not  in  bloom  yet,  and  they  will  have  passed 
their  prime  before  I  return." 

*'  And  you  will  ti'ust  me  to  gather  and  preserve  them 
for  you ;  is  it  not  that  you  would  say  ?" 

"  It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  anticipate  me.  They  do  not 
open  at  the  same  time,  so  that  you  will  have  to  visit  them 
more  than  once.  You  see  I  do  not  mean  to  be  forgotten 
when  I  am  gone." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  that?  Do  you  think  I  forget  so 
easily  ?  You  have  just  said  I  must  continue  to  take  these 
walks,  and  now  I  have  a  reason.  Shall  we  not  go  back 
that  way  and  take  a  look  at  them  ?  " 

"Is  it  not  too  long?  It  lies  out  of  our  course,  you 
know,  a  little." 

"  The  sun  has  almost  gone  now,  and  I  shall  not  mind 
it.  Besides,  I  want  to  feel  a  little  more  certain  about  the 
flowers.  Have  you  forgotten  the  crystals  you  were  telling 
me  about,  —  some  very  fine  ones  you  came  upon  lately  in 
one  of  your  rambles  in  the  hills  ?" 
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"No,  I  have  not  forgotten  them;  but  they  can  wait. 
They  are  not  perishable  like  flowers." 

"  But  I  believe  you  told  me  you  liked  flowers  best?" 

"  Yes ;  flowers  are  nearer  to  our  sympathies.  They 
are  perishable,  just  as  our  hopes  are,  and  are  no  sooner 
full  blown  than  they  begin  to  fade ;  in  that,  too,  often 
resembling  our  hopes." 

"  And  are  they  not  then  more  fragi-ant?" 

"  Yes,  sometimes  ;  but  that  is  a  resemblance  you  surely 
have  not  discovered ;  at  least  I  hope  not.  The  fragrance 
of  crushed  hopes  may  sound  well  enough  in  poetry,  and 
it  may  do  to  think  all  grapes  sour  which  we  cannot  reach. 
I  find  enough  in  flowers  to  like,  without  running  the  parr 
allel  so  far.  Who  loves  not  flowers  is  fit  for  treason  and 
all  the  rest  of  it." 

So  the  conversation  ran  on  until  it  brought  them  to  the 
gate  which  led  to  her  father's  house.  Doctor  Tom  had 
already  given  his  companion  a  few  parting  admonitions 
as  to  her  health ;  and  as  in  some  well-chosen  words  he 
now  took  leave  of  her,  and  turned  his  steps  homeward, 
he  found  himself  pondering  over  certain  perplexing  and 
very  serious  thoughts. 

To  say  that  he  was  a  conscientious  man  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  would  hardly  be  to  declare  the  whole 
truth.  There  was  something  beyond  this.  His  stern 
sense  of  justice,  and  his  sensitive  recognition  of  obliga- 
tions that  rested  upon  him,  reached  their  highest  point 
only  when  some  question  arose  involving  the  affections 
and  certaia  rights  thereunto  pertaining.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  that  sort  he  was  revolving  now ;  a  question  which 
had  not  forced  itself  upon  his  attention  so  long  as  their 
intercourse  pursued  its  ordinary  even  flow;  but  which, 
now  that  the  course  of  events  had  met  with  interruption 
and  a  halt  had  been  reached,  loudly  demanded  to  be 
heard. 
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The  estimate  he  had  formed  of  the  young  girl  who  had 
just  received  his  farewell,  at  an  earlier  stage  in  their 
acquaintance,  had  undergone  no  change.  A  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  her  had  only  served  to  justify 
and  confirm  his  first  impressions ;  the  strength  and  the 
remai'kable  development  of  her  sympathetic  nature 
more  and  more  thoroughly  established.  Neither, 
assuredly,  was  he  ignorant  how  such  a  nature  is  ill 
calculated  to  contend  with  a  certain  class  of  influences. 

Moreover  it  had  not  been  hidden  from  his  eyes  how 
highly  she  had  enjoyed  his  society.  Her  face,  for  the 
most  part  thoughtful,  even  if  not  sad,  especially  in  these 
later  days,  always  brightened  on  his  coming.  She  had 
evidently  felt  a  great  interest  in  his  story  which  he  had 
read  to  her.  And  if  still  stronger  evidences  were  want- 
ing, was  it  not  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  pride 
of  character  he  had  always  attributed  to  her  —  as  he 
doubted  not  most  justly  —  would  be  ever  at  her  side  to 
keep  straight  watch  against  any  too  open  manifestations 
of  her  feeling  ? 

True  it  was,  doubtless,  that  in  the  hearing  of  his 
narrative  she  had  come  to  know  how  his  life  was  resting 
under  certain  bonds  that  limited  his  freedom  so  long  as 
they  should  remain  in  force.  But  he  knew  how  love 
made  light  of  such  bars  always ;  might  possiblj^  leap  the 
higher  by  reason  of  them.  The  thought  once  entertained 
that  no  guai'd  over  her  affections  was  necessary,  under 
the  conditions  which  now  surrounded  her,  her  surrender 
of  them  might  have  been  all  the  more  easily  and 
unwittingly  made. 

So  much  on  the  score  of  mere  naked  principle.  But 
there  was  more  besides.  Amply  suflicient  as  that  was 
to  render  him  safe  against  any  purposed  creating  of  false 
hopes  in  her  bosom,  his  real  interest  in  this  young  com- 
panion of  his  walks  and  his  regard  for  her  comfort  would 
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have  caused  him  to  recoil  still  more  violently  from  being 
converted  into  an  instrument  to  destroy  her  peace.  What 
the  jjrecise  nature  of  his  own  feelings  was  towards  her, 
or  how  nearly  he  had  approached  that  boundary  where 
friendship  ceases  and  love  begins,  he  had  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  ask.  Perliaps  t^ere  was  no  such  necessity. 
That  which  occupied  his  thoughts  was  not  so  much 
whether  he  had  compromised  himself,  but  rather  to  learn 
whether  his  companion  might  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  allowed  her  imagination  to  stray  beyond  her  power 
to  recall  it,  without  resorting  to  an  amount  of  violence 
he  would  willingly  have  spared  her. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs  he  now  began  to 
question  himself  very  rigorously.  Had  he  been  the 
means  of  wakening  into  life  slumbering  passions  which 
were  destined  to  be  disappointed  ?  Was  it  only  a  fancy 
begotten  of  his  own  over-sensitiveness,  when  he  imagined 
her  manner  had  been  less  free  from  the  time  she  had 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  to  his  age  ? 

Or  —  still  another  question  —  was  it  not  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  real  facts  in  the  case  to  conclude,  as  he  had 
sometimes  done  in  thinking  it  over  carelessly,  that  there 
was  an  interposing  wall,  whose  nature  he  did  not  pretend 
yet  to  comprehend,  which  of  itself  fixed  a  limit  to  their 
intercourse,  so  that  it  should  never  overflow  the  bounds 
within  which  friendship  alone  presided,  love  safely  and 
absolutely  excluded  therefrom  ? 

Many  of  the  questions  he  thus  propounded  to  himself 
he  was  quite  unable  to  answer.  But  if  the  entire  problem 
I'cfused  to  be  solved,  he  found  a  satisfaction  in  the  reflec- 
tion—  at  least  he  so  persuaded  himself — that  he  had 
not  transgressed  the  bounds  which  common  prudence  dic- 
tated, and  when  he  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  city  he 
would  make  it  his  business  to  place  the  whole  matter  on 
grounds  that  could  not  be  questioned.  • 
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Following  close  after,  or  rather  keeping  pace  with, 
these  thoughts,  were  others,  which,  stirred  into  life  in 
the  intei-view  that  had  just  terminated  by  a  word  that  had 
fallen  from  Kitty's  lips,  came  now  to  force  themselves 
upon  his  attention.  "Yes,  Rose  Anketell,"  she  had  re- 
plied to  one  of  his  questions.  "A  fortieth  cousin,  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

What  a  name  was  that  to  get  utterance  up  there  in 
these  wild  woods !  The  very  trees  might  almost  have 
stooped  to  listen  to  so  unwonted  a  sound. 

So  Doctor  Tom  went  on  his  way  pondering  deeply. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

DOCTOR  TOM  GOES  DOWN  TO    THE  CITY. 

There  were  no  bulletin-boards  in  Slackwater,  as  there 
are  in  other  more — or  less  —  highly  favored  places,  to 
announce  startling  events  to  open-eyed,  wide-mouthed 
inquisitors.  Had  there  been,  the  departure  of  Doctor 
Tom  from  the  village  would  have  found  prominent  no- 
tice there,  to  attract  a  newly-awakened  curiosity.  Hav- 
ing had  their  will  of  him  in  the  beginning,  —  these  people 
who  were  stranded  there  far  inland,  upon  sands  that  were 
seldom  or  never  moistened  by  waves  of  intelligence 
which  lay  their  daily  tribute  at  the  feet  of  dwellers  more 
coastwise,  — and  turned  him  to  the  best  account  possible 
as  affording  the  mystery  they  so  hungered  for,  they  could 
not  do  less,  now  that  he  had  forsaken  them,  than  turn 
him  to  accoimt  again,  by  finding  in  this  last  movement 
matter  for  a  grand  surprise. 

They  wondered  in  the  first  place  that  he  ever  should 
have  come  there.  They  wondered  now  he  should  ever  go 
away,  —  the  point  most  disputed  of  all  being  as  to  how 
long  he  was  to  stay ;  some,  who  took  ground  that  he  would 
never  come  back  at  all,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
had  given  orders  to  have  his  library  packed  and  sent 
after  him. 

So  his  landlord,  Gabriel  Grigg,  came  to  the  surface 
again.  Notwithstanding  their  long  experience  of  this 
gentleman,  and  well  knowing  how  he  always  sent  every- 
body away  emptier  than  they  came,  they  still  persisted 
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in  their  eflForts  to  extract  something  from  this  source, 
discouraging  as  it  was,  and  great  inquiry  was  now  made 
of  him. 

"Lost  your  tenant,  eh,  Squire  Grigg?  Most  likely 
coming  back  again  though,  seeing  he  didn't  take  his 
library  witli  him." 

"  Most  likely  the  man  himself  knows  as  much  as  any- 
body about  it,"  Gabriel  Grigg  replied  to  the  individual 
who  thus  accosted  him.  "Perhaps  did  not  care  to  take 
such  a  load  horseback  with  him.  Couldn't  have  left 
orders,  you  know,  to  have  his  books  boxed  up,  and  so  go 
along  by  exjiress." 

"  Just  my  words,  squire.  Just  what  I  told  'em.  Paid 
up  his  rent,  s'pose  ?  " 

"  Course  he  has ;  first  quarter.  Second  quarter  isn't 
due  yet ;  but  then  —  if  he  wanted  to  square  that  up,  too, 
wasn't  any  objection,  was  there,  if  he  did  pay  it?  S'pose 
he  didn't  pay  it.  That's  between  him  and  me.  You 
want  my  opinion?  Don't  know.  Looks  like  it.  Looks 
as  if  he'd  come  back,  if  he  don't  change  his  mind. 
Folks  do  change  though;  can't  tell." 

Such  was  the  intelligible,  transparently  lucid  account 
Lawyer  Grigg,  once  known  as  Gridiron,  more  recently  as 
Gabriel,  rendered  to  those  who  applied  to  him ;  and  if  the 
information  took  on  various  forms  as  it  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  that  was  only  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

Meantime  the  subject  of  these  speculations  had  enough 
assuredly  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  About  to  return,  for 
the  second  time  to  his  native  city,  from  which  he  liad 
voluntarily  exiled  himself,  he  could  look  forward  only 
with  anxious  anticipations  to  what  might  await  him  on 
his  coming  there.  He  had,  for  some  time  past,  had  pre- 
sentiments, and,  like  other  men,  he  was  unable  entirely 
to  banish  them  from  his  mind.    He  had  received  two 
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letters :  the  first,  by  its  terms,  the  occasion  of  some 
uneasiness ;  the  other,  whose  advice  he  was  now  follow- 
ing in  the  visit  he  had  undertaken,  not  only  couched  in 
ambiguous  language,  but,  moreover,  for  some  reason 
delayed  beyond  its  time ;  thus  furnishing  additional 
grounds  for  anxious  horoscopings  into  the  future.  And 
then,  besides  all  this,  was  that  name  which  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  Kitty  Bowker  in  their  late  interview, 
when  speaking  of  her  cousin  ;  taking  him  by  surprise  as  it 
did,  and  evidently  possessing  for  him  great  interest.  The 
name  had  not  gone  out  of  his  thoughts  now ;  will  not  go 
out  of  his  thoughts,  though  he  should  cross  wide  seas  and 
bury  himself  in  far-oflf  countries. 

So,  altogether,  he  had  enough  to  occupy  his  mind  and 
to  furnish  food  for  reflection  and  uneasy  speculation. 

Having  in  due  time  arrived  at  his  destination,  he  at 
once  sought  out  the  author  of  the  letters  in  question,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  already 
so  often  consulted,  being  the  same  who  had  suggested 
Slackwater  as  the  place  of  his  retreat.  Once  in  his  pres- 
ence he  had  not  to  wait  for  words  to  be  apprised  that 
events  of  great  moment,  in  which  he  was  interested,  had 
lately  transpired. 

"Have  you  heard  about  it?  Why  have  you  been  so 
long  coming?  Why  did  you  not  answer  my  second 
letter  ?  "  was  the  treble  question  that  saluted  his  ears,  as 
soon  as  the  first  hasty  greetings  were  over ;  the  face  of 
the  interrogator,  no  less  than  the  tones  of  his  voice  and 
his  whole  manner,  unmistakably  indicating  that  the  tidings 
he  had  in  reserve  and  was  now  to  announce  were  of  the 
gravest  import. 

"Your  letter  was  delayed.  Is  my  brother  worse?" 
Doctor  Tom  inquired.  And  noticing  the  blank,  dis- 
mayed expression  the  face  of  his  friend  wore  he  immedi- 
ately added : — 
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"  Is  my  brother  dead  ?  " 

•'  My  letter  delayed  ?  Both  letters  ?  It  is  all  most  un- 
fortunate. But  you  got  it  at  last?  Your  brother  is  not 
dead.    Can  you  not  guess  ?  " 

The  speaker's  manner,  together  with  his  words  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  flashed  a  light  upon 
Doctor  Tom's  mind,  before  which  the  doubtful  import  of 
the  ambiguously  expressed  letter  he  had  received  at  once 
disappeared.  And  his  agitation  having  now  reached  an 
extreme  point  he  replied :  — 

"  My  brother  is  mad.    Is  the  case  hopeless  ?" 

"  You  know  his  physician,  Doctor  F.  ?  Shall  I  tell  you 
his  opinion  of  the  case?" 

"Exactly.  That  is  just  what  I  want.  Keep  nothing 
back,  please." 

"  He  speaks  very  positively.  He  has  no  doubt  it  is  in- 
curable. He  has  been  of  the  opinion  many  years,  so  it 
seems,  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time." 

♦'And  how  long  since  is  it,  —  has  it  been  since  your 
letter  was  written  that  all  this  you  are  speaking  of  has 
happened?" 

•'When  my  first  letter  was  written  I  only  knew  there 
had  been  a  change  for  the  worse  in  his  health ;  not  that 
there  was  anything  pointing  particularly  in  this  direction. 
Alarming  symptoms,  so  I  have  learned  since,  began  to 
show  themselves  even  then,  but  not  sufficiently  marked, 
considering  what  had  been  your  brother's  previous  con- 
dition, to  base  a  positive  opinion  upon." 

"Doctor  F.  at  that  time,  you  mean,  only  spoke  gen- 
erally ;  is  that  so  ?  " 

"  Let  me  recall  a  moment.  Yes,  he  only  spoke  gen- 
erally. Afterwards,  when  the  symptoms  grew  more 
threatening,  I  wrote  again  ;  and  only  two  days  after  that 
the  crisis  came ;  more  suddenly,  I  believe,  than  the  doc- 
tor was  expecting.    My  third  letter  I  kept  back  two  or 
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three  days  in  the  hope  to  see  you  here,  or,  at  least,  to  get 
an  answer  to  the  second." 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,  as  you  say.  I  did  not  receive 
any  third  letter  at  all,  so  that  one  must  have  missed  me 
altogether.  And  what  has  been  done  ?  Where  is  he 
now?" 

"  Acting  upon  the  doctor's  advice,  we  removed  him  im- 
mediately to  the  hospital,  where  he  has  continued  up  to 
(the  present." 

"'And  there  is  no  hope?  There  has  been  no  change 
since  to  —  " 

"lam  afraid  it  is  even  so.  The  superintendent  is  a 
man  of  skill  and  long  experience,  and  his  report  is  quite 
as  discouraging  as  the  doctor's.  I  am  speaking  without 
reserve,  for  I  think  I  know  what  your  wishes  are ;  that 
you  prefer  plain  words." 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want.  I  was  not  thinking  of  this. 
We  used  to  fear  something  of  the  kind  many  years  ago, 
but  not  so  much  lately ;  scarcely  at  all.     It  is  terrible." 

And  after  a  considerable  interval  he  continued :  — 

"  Do  you  think,  by  any  possibility  —  I  was  about  to  ask 
whether  he  possibly  might  recognize  me  ?  It  is  a  foolish 
question,  after  what  you  have  told  me.  You  have  not 
said  anything  as  to  the  type  of  it  —  I  mean  as  to  the 
treatment  he  requires,  and  how  much  restraint  is  found 
necessary." 

"I  have  made  frequent  inquiries  on  that  point;  but 
since  the  first  paroxysm  I  learn  that  he  is  very  quiet.  I 
understand,  too,  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  kept 
open,  waiting  your  arrival,  when  more  definite  arrange- 
ments might  be  made." 

Doctor  Tom  appeared  to  be  communing  with  his  own 
thoughts  for  some  time;  and  at  length  rising  from  his 
chair  he  said :  — 

"  I  have  come  upon  you  here  in  business  hours.    There 
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is  a  great  deal  more  I  want  to  talk  about,  as  you  will 
guess  without  my  saying  so.  Shall  I  find  you  here  if  I 
come  back  this  evening?" 

And  having  received  an  affirmative  reply  Doctor  Tom 
now  took  his  leave. 

"  If  it  could  only  have  been  the  other  event,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  office.  "  But  that  it 
should  end  in  this!  And  yet,"  he  continued,  "I  am 
sti-angely  unmoved  by  it  all !  Is  it  because  my  sensorium 
refuses  instantly  to  respond  to  what  it  was  so  little  pre- 
pared to  expect?  Has  it  been  benumbed,  rather  than 
quickened,  by  the  shock?" 

And  when,  a  little  further  on,  he  found  himself  weigh- 
ing in  carefully  held  intellectual  scales  certain  nice 
questions  which  had  come  to  intrude  themselves  into  the 
sanctuary  where  grief  alone  ought  to  have  gained  admit- 
tance ;  when  subtleties  he  had  often,  but  always  vainly, 
attempted  to  grapple  with,  which  had  regard  to  insanity, 
and  more  especially  to  the  infinitely  graduated  forms  it 
assumes,  arose  to  be  determined,  and  so  he  was  brought 
again  into  that  circle  where  lies  the  great  problem  of 
human  accountability  he  had  so  frequently  essa3-ed  to 
explore,  —  when  he  found  his  thoughts  thus  engaged,  he 
was  ready  to  ask  whether  that  afi'ection  he  had  imagined 
he  felt  for  his  brother,  and  which  had  sufficed  to  induce 
the  self-sacrifice  he  had  accepted,  was  after  all  only  a 
phantasm  of  the  imagination  which  had  no  real  exist- 
ence, seeing  it  could  be  so  easily  displaced  and  de- 
throned to  make  room  for  mere  empty  metaphysical 
speculations  ? 

Need  it  be  said  here,  that  in  all  this  he  was  only  afibrd- 
ing  a  living  exemplification  of  one  of  those  very  forms  of 
insanity  he  was  laboring  so  ineffectually  to  analyze  and 
to  comprehend? 

On  returning  in  the  evening  to  keep  the  appointment 
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he  had  made,  he  did  not  recur  immediately  to  the  topic 
that  had  been  left  unfinished  in  the  eai'lier  part  of  the 
day,  but  addressed  his  friend  as  follows :  — 

"I  feel  quite  sure  there  are  a  great  many  things  you 
have  to  say  to  me.  Knowing  my  history  as  you  do,  you 
must  know  my  thoughts  also ;  at  least  a  great  many  of 
them." 

"I  have  not  doubted,"  the  other  replied,  "that  there 
"would  be  many  things  you  would  be  anxious  to  hear 
about.  History  makes  very  fast  sometimes  for  a  man 
who  ought  to  make  so  large  a  part  of  it.  You  know  how 
glad  1  shall  be  to  enlighten  you  as  to  all  that  has  tran- 
spired, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so." 

"I  have  learned  of  results  only,  so  far,"  Doctor  Tom 
replied.  "  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  more  of  the  par- 
ticular events  which  preceded  them,  and  which  in  whole 
or  in  part  occasioned  them.  There  are  two  parties  in 
■whose  fate  I  am  interested." 

"I  should  be  blind  not  to  understand  your  meaning. 
Tou  woulci  like  to  know  how  the  lady  your  brother  has 
boon  so  closely  connected  with  has  been  affected  by  all 
this  that  has  come  upon  us  so  suddenly?" 

*'  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning  " 

"  You  must  jjrepare  yourself  for  at  least  one  surprise. 
I  have  had  reason  for  some  time  to  suppose  that  your 
brother,  and  Miss  Anketell  also,  suspects  your  return  from 
abroad;  suspect,  nothing  more." 

"  That  is  a  surprise.     But  what  are  your  i*easons  ?" 

"Not  very  easy  to  explain.  A  number  of  things, 
trivial  in  themselves  and  taken  separately,  have  led  me 
to  that  conclusion  ;  while  to  hear  them  related  would  not 
impress  you  as  they  did  me.  I  think  your  brother  was 
the  first  to  suspect  it;  and  his  suspicions,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  began  very  soon  after  your  letters  ceased  to 
come  from  abroad." 
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•*  Did  he  ever  allude  to  that?" 

"Yes,  often.  It  seemed  to  wear  upon  him;  and  I 
think  it  then,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  dawn  upon  him 
more  fully  what  your  whole  purpose  and  motive  had 
been  from  the  beginning.  But  you  are  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  I  am  saying  rests  upon  con- 
jecture, and  is  only  matter  of  opinion  at  last." 

"  I  so  understand  it,"  Doctor  Tom  replied.  "  But  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  all  that  you  say.  I  have  nobody  else 
to  apply  to." 

"Almost  immediately  from  the  time  of  your  going  to 
Slackwater  your  brother's  visits  to  me  increased  in  fre- 
quency. He  was  exceedingly  restless,  changing  his 
position  constantly.  My  suspicions  as  to  a  greater  or 
less  change  in  him,  dated  from  that  circumstance,  because 
it  was  not  like  him;  at  least,  not  as  I  had  always  seen 
him." 

"  It  was  not  like  him,"  Doctor  Tom  remarked. 

"  Then,  too,  he  appeared  to  me  more  irritable  ;  a  very 
small  thing  sufficient  to  disturb  him ;  once,  at  least, 
speaking  of  it  himself.  This  was  not  a  great  while, 
perhaps  a  month,  after  you  went  away." 

"Did  he  at  this  time  allude  at  all  to  his  suit?" 

"  No,  unless  very  remotely.  That  came  later.  There 
were  times  when  he  appeared  not  wholly  unhappy,  though 
that  was  more  apt  to  be  the  rule  with  him,  —  a  heavy 
dejection  resting  upon  him,  which  I  thought  was  unnat- 
ural. He  seemed  to  crave  sympathy,  and  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  my  poor  attempts  to  supply  that  want. 

"  I  noticed  another  change  in  him,  which  I  cannot  refer 
to  any  particular  date,  as  it  was  more  gradual.  He  not 
only  grew  constantly  more  despairing,  but  he  railed 
against  fate  as  having  dealt  very  hardly  with  him,  which, 
so  far  as  I  knew,  was  a  new  thing  for  him  to  do ;  though 
in  all  these  particulars  you  can  judge  much  better." 
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"It  was  entirely  new,"  Doctor  Tom  assented.  "He 
was  always  as  far  as  possible  from  anything  of  that 
sort." 

"  I  am  not  able  to  give  everything  in  the  exact  order  it 
occurred.  About  the  time  I  despatched  my  first  letter, 
an  incoherence  began  to  show  itself  in  his  speech,  and  a 
wildness  in  his  manner  was  at  times  to  be  observed ;  his 
health,  as  the  doctor  agreed  and  as  I  advised  you,  failing 
steadily,  though  not  very  rapidly." 

"  Had  he  frequent  returns  of  the  paroxysms  he  used  to 
suffer  from  ?  " 

"  Not  any,  until  the  final  one,  terminating  as  you  know. 
I  believe  the  doctor  reckoned  that  among  the  unfavorable 
symptoms  he  hnd  made  a  note  of.  As  time  progressed 
he  alluded  more  frequently  to  his  love-suit,  sometimes 
speaking  with  exceeding  bitterness,  now  reproaching 
himself,  and  then  in  turn  seeking  relief  by  charging  his 
misfortunes  upon  a  cruel  destiny,  which,  he  said,  began 
a  great  way  off  conspiring  against  him. 

"At  last  something  came  to  hurry  things  forward  to 
their  culmination.  He  presented  himself  here  one  morn- 
ing, his  face  full  of  despair,  and  resisting  or  half  resent- 
ing all  my  attempts  to  quiet  him,  he  broke  forth  in  a  more 
passionate,  incoherent  strain  than  I  had  yet  witnessed, 
informing  me  among  the  rest  that  Miss  Anketell  was 
about  to  leave  the  city.  And,  said  he,  '  I  am  going  mad! 
I  know  it.  Look  into  my  face,'  he  continued,  bending 
forward  towards  me ;  •  don't  you  see  it  there  ?  My 
brother  has  slain  himself  and  all  his  hopes  for  me,  and  to 
no  purpose.  Find  him.  Seek  him  out.  Tell  him  about 
it.  Make  him  know  how  I  repent.'  But  I  cannot  repeat 
it  all,  nor  would  it  avail.  It  seemed  to  be  a  most  sting- 
ing thought  that  he  had  spoiled  your  life. 

"That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  while  reason  re- 
mained.   I  could  not  gather  from  his  words  whether  he 
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was  led  to  believe  that  Rose  —  that  was  the  name  by 
which  he  always  called  her  —  was  about  to  go  away  in 
order  to  avoid  him  ;  but  he  appeared  to  see  in  it  the  end 
of  his  hopes.  They  had  nearly  expired  before,  and  this 
was  the  finishing  stroke." 

"  Do  you  recall  nothing  further  ?"  Doctor  Tom  inquired, 
after  a  short  pause. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  omitted  anything  of  importance 
so  far  as  regards  your  brother.  As  to  Miss  Anketell,  I 
speak  with  more  diffidence.  Whenever  her  name  ap- 
peared, not  only  his  manner  became  more  excited,  but 
his  speech  was  disconnected,  and  generally  very  violent, 
so  that  it  was  not  easy  always  to  follow  him,  or  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  his  meaning,  though  I  made  every  effort  to 
do  so. 

"I,  however,  in  the  end,  thought  I  had  gathered  as 
much  as  this  :  that  she  was  greatly  disturbed  upon  learn- 
ing, as  she  came  to  do,  that  your  plan,  in  its  origin, 
included  more  than  you  had  openly  avowed  to  her  in 
your  explanation  and  defence  of  it.  As  I  listened  to  his 
disjointed  and  somewhat  contradictory  utterances,  I  was 
half  ready  to  infer  that  she  had  taken  serious  offence, 
even  to  the  point  of  partial  estrangement,  when  in  one 
of  your  letters  you  for  the  first  time  openly  advocated 
your  brother's  suit. 

"  Whether  it  was  that  she  was  thus  enlightened  as  to 
what  had  been  your  intentions  from  the  beginning,  and 
so  reproached  you  for  having  kept  back  from  her  a  part 
of  them,  by  reason  of  which  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
trifled  with;  or  whether  to  her  mind  it  implied  a 
strength  of  aflfection  something  short  of  what  she  had 
been  putting  her  trust  in,  that  you  could  dismiss  it  all  so 
easily  for  the  sake  of  a  third  party,  whom  she,  with  a 
like  facility,  was  to  accept  as  a  substitute ;  or  what  was 
precisely  the  state  of  her  feelings,   or  the   particular 
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process  through  which  her  mind  had  passed,  I  could  not 
satisfactorily  determine." 

"  Did  my  brother  talk  freely  with  you  on  the  subject?" 

"Quite  the  contrary.  He  was  violent,  and  while  let 
alone  he  would  run  on  at  great  length;  but  whenever, 
by  any  questioning,  or  by  other  attempts  to  lead  him  to 
greater  confidence,  I  sought  to  extract  additional  light,  it 
had  the  opposite  effect,  and  he  invariably  darted  off  to 
another  topic.  It  will,  of  course,  occur  to  you  that  there 
is  in  all  this  a  twofold  chance  for  error ;  I  may  not  have 
xmderstood  your  brother  correctly;  he  may  have  been 
deceived  himself." 

A  few  more  inquiries  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Tom  served 
to  supply  some  trifling  omissions  in  the  accotmt  he  had 
been  listening  to,  and  the  interview  came  to  an  end. 
When  he  bade  his  friend  good-night,  and  turned  away  to 
seek  his  own  lodgings,  his  courage  had  fallen  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  He  found  himself  struggling  with  oppressive 
thoughts  of  a  nature  to  exclude  hope  and  to  defy  all 
attempts  at  resistance. 

Had  he  been  called  upon  only  to  follow  the  remains  of 
his  brother  to  the  tomb,  there  to  deposit  them  by  the  side 
of  the  loved  ones  who  had  gone  before,  the  blow  doubt- 
less, even  then,  would  have  sufficed  to  put  his  fortitude  to 
a  severe  test.  He  was  an  only  brother,  connected  not 
only  by  ties  of  blood,  and  closely  associated  with  all 
those  household  memories  he  had  himself  always  held  so 
sacred  and  so  fragrant,  but  —  what  was  not  less  signifi- 
cant—  he  it  was,  who,  having  been  committed  by  his 
mother's  dying  words  to  his  own  special  care  and  protec- 
tion had  always  been  the  object  of  his  warmest  love  and 
sympathy,  —  a  love  and  sympathy  whose  depth  and  whose 
sincerity  had  been  finally  attested  by  a  sacrifice,  a  greater 
than  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  He  had  seen  his 
brother  a  sufferer;  he  had  made  himself  a  sufferer  in 
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his  behalf;  the  bond  was  complete.  After  that,  love 
had  nothing  more  to  gain  in  strength,  nothing  to  add 
to  its  intensity.  To  surrender  to  Death  the  Spoiler  such 
a  love  had  been  no  easy  task. 

But  this  time  it  was  not  the  tomb  whose  doors  had  been 
reopened.  It  was  worse,  far  worse,  than  that.  A  living 
death  within  the  walls  of  a  mad-house,  —  that  it  was 
which,  as  he  supposed,  was  to  separate  him  forever  from 
a  companionship  he  had  always  held  so  dear,  and  one  for 
the  loss  of  which,  through  such  an  instrument,  he  felt  that 
time  could  bring  neither  recompense  nor  alleviation.  If 
only  a  little  before  he  had  wondered  that  his  thoughts 
should  stray  away  to  busy  themselves  with  abstract  spec- 
ulations, he  wondered  now  if  any  other  than  the  one 
gi'eat,  overshadowing  thought  should  ever  come  to  enter 
into  his  life,  —  his  life  now  so  concentrated  upon  a  single 
object,  —  so  engrossed  by  a  single  emotion. 
At  last  his  friend  remonstrated  with  him, 
"You  have  no  right  to  do  this,"  he  said  to  him  one 
day,  two  or  three  weeks  subsequent  to  their  late  inter- 
view. "  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  you  owe  it  to  others,  to 
be  reconciled  to  that  which  no  efforts  of  yours  can  change. 
You  might  justify  it  to  yourself  to  accept  a  life-long  sac- 
rifice while  there  continued  a  promise  of  its  yielding  fruit. 
But  all  that  is  passed  now." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

DOCTOR  TOM  PREPARES  TO  RETURN  TO  SLACKWATER. 

Almost  a  month  had  elapsed  since  Doctor  Tom's 
arrival  in  the  city.  There  had  been  no  change  in  his 
brother's  condition,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  accept  as 
final  the  opinion  which  the  attending  physician  had  pro- 
nounced in  the  beginning.  During  his  stay  in  Paris  he 
had  made  the  question  of  insanity  his  special  study,  and 
he  now  found  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  the  case 
was  nearly  or  quite  hopeless. 

He  had  accordingly  busied  himself  with  making  such 
permanent  arrangements  for  the  patient's  comfort  as  were 
possible.  These  concluded,  it  became  from  day  to  day 
more  and  more  evident  how  helpless  he  was  to  bring 
any  substantial  relief;  and  as  the  thought  came  to  be 
thoroughly  established  in  his  mind,  a  returning  sense  of 
obligations  which  rested  upon  him  in  another  quarter 
began  to  be  developed,  and  to  claim  his  attention. 

Although  no  direct  announcement  has  thus  far  been 
made  of  the  fact,  it  will  have  been  readily  conjectured 
that  Rose  Anketell,  whose  name  pronounced  up  there  in 
the  hills  by  Kitty  Bowker  had  so  startled  him,  represents 
Doctor  Tom's  early  love,  whom  he  had  subsequently 
surrendered  in  his  brother's  behalf  Supposing  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  existed  to  justify  ';hat  surrender  when  it  was 
•made,  it  had  evidently  ceased  to  have  any  weight  now. 
A  fate  quite  beyond  control  of  his  had  thrust  in  its  strong 
arm  to  make  void  all  his  calculations.    His  brother  and 
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his  fortunes  had  passed  irrevocably  out  of  his  into  other 
hands.  So  far  as  was  possible,  things  had  been  restored 
to  their  former  basis. 

Even  had  there  been,  therefore,  nothing  of  a  more  ten- 
der nature  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  it  was 
enforced  upon  him,  by  every  consideration  of  honor,  to 
see  to  it  that  it  should  be  through  no  default  of  his  if 
those  old-time  pledges  were  not  redeemed,  whose  force, 
admitting  it  to  have  been  temporarily  suspended,  was 
now  again  revived.  He  had  never  certainly  received 
a  foi-mal  release  from  them,  at  the  hand  of  the  only  one 
who  had  a  right  to  grant  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  still 
carried  in  his  mind  the  earnest  words  she  had  chosen  in 
which  to  convey  her  refusal  to  consent  td  any  such 
release. 

Very  far  indeed,  however,  was  it  from  being  true  that 
those  jiledges  depended  solely  upon  Doctor  Tom's  sense 
of  honor  for  their  redemption.  It  was  that,  be  it  said  in 
justice  to  him,  which  first  came,  when  his  soul  was 
wearing  sackcloth,  and  his  brave  spirit  was  held  in  thrall 
by  an  overmastering  grief,  —  it  was  that  which  first  came 
to  rebuke  his  weakness,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  better 
courage. 

But  that  point  once  reached,  redeemed  and  raised  up  out 
of  the  slough  of  despondency  and  his  feet  set  upon  firm 
ground  again,  a  new  ally  made  her  appearance,  in  support 
of  the  cause,  far  outrivalling  its  original  supporter.  Her 
name  was  Love.  She  had  been  delayed  and  baffled  once, 
and  had  borne  the  bitter  disappointment  as  she  could. 
If  revenge  is  sweet,  none  know  its  sweetness  better  than 
she.  The  time  and  the  hour  had  come  now,  and  avenged 
she  was  to  be  for  her  late  discomfiture.  She  will  assert 
her  rights  and  maintain  her  supremacy  now  with  a  more 
imperious  despotism.  Once  disturbed  and  driven  away 
from  a  feast  so  richly  and  bountifully  spread,  she  had 
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retreated  aggrieved  and  fasting.  Long  a-hungered,  she 
had  now  returned  relentless.  Swooping  down  from  her 
higli  eyria,  and  clutching  ravenously  at  the  heart-strings 
of  her  victim,  she  bore  him  away  beyond  reach  of  rescue 
or  ransom.    This  perhaps  requires  explanation. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Doctor  Tom  was  not  the  kind  of 
a  man  to  be  easily  moved  from  his  poise.  And  that  is 
true.  He  was  very  far  from  it.  But  every  man,  be  his 
strength  what  it  may,  has  his  weakness.  There  is  always 
a  joint  in  his  armor  somewhere.  He  may  have  been 
plunged  by  Thetis,  or  some  other  goddess  of  like  benev- 
olent intentions,  into  the  Styx,  but  his  projecting  heel 
shall  be  found  to  have  left  a  vulnerable  point. 

Doctor  Tom's  vulnerable  point  was  not  in  the  heel. 
He  was  not  a  coward  to  run  away,  and  so  expose  that 
mark  for  the  arrows  of  his  enemy.  It  was  not  in  the 
heel,  but  in  the  heart ;  therefore,  not  one  to  be  greatly 
ashamed  of.  And  for  two  reasons.  It  was  one  he  held 
in  common  with  most  men  who  have  succeeded  in  making 
their  mark  in  the  world;  and,  better  still,  the  weak- 
ness was  one  so  nearly  allied  to  strength,  in  fact  so  often 
itself  the  source  of  the  very  highest  strength  of  all,  that 
it  was  something  to  be  vigorously  striven  for  and  ear- 
nestly prayed  for,  rather  than  anything  to  be  shunned.  If 
he  was  vulnerable  at  all,  weak  at  all,  it  was  on  the  side 
of  the  affections.  Outside  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  there 
was  nothing  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  much  risk  or 
anxious  thought.  And  as  he  had  been  bountifully  en- 
dowed himself  in  this  particular,  it  seemed  that  nature 
had  not  been  at  fault  in  selecting  a  proper  depository  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  treasures  of  this  description. 

'All  which,  put  into  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
words,  means  that  Doctor  Tom  was  more  deeply  in  love 
with  Rose  Anketell  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life 
before. 
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Had  anything  risen  up  in  these  latter  days  between 
him  and  that  love  ?  He  has  been  seen,  not  a  long  way 
back,  the  subject  of  certain  rather  comfortable  presenti- 
ments, entertaining  some  rather  pleasing  vaticinations. 
Are  all  these  to  be  disappointed?  He  has  been  holding 
conferences  with  his  friend  within  a  few  weeks  just  past, 
and  has  in  the  course  of  them  heard  some  things  about 
Rose  Anketell  which  took  him  a  little  by  surprise.  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  better  able  to  find  conjectural  answer  to 
the  question  just  put,  when  we  have  listened  to  his  medi- 
tations on  the  subject,  and  so  learn  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  mind  by  those  revelations  his  friend  communi- 
cated. 

If  these  revelations  were  to  be  taken  as  true,  the 
question  of  redeeming  those  former  pledges  he  had  given 
to  the  chosen  object  of  his  love,  had  been  taken,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  out  of  his  hands.  Her  own  feelings 
towards  him  had  changed,  and  her  affections,  if  not 
alienated,  had  lost  something  of  their  fervency.  As  he 
now  caused  the  subject  to  pass  under  i-eview  he  could 
not  avoid  some  very  unpleasant  rellections,  and  certain 
inquiries  were  set  on  foot  which  had  hitherto  received 
little  thought. 

Among  these  inquiries  was  this  one  :  was  it  quite  clear 
that  his  betrothed  had  not  some  very  sufficient  grounds 
for  offence  ?  Such  a  thing  had  never  suggested  itself  as 
possible  to  him  before.  It  had  not  once  entered  into  the 
question  whether  any  of  her  rights  had  failed  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  had  been  occupied  with  arguments  which 
had  to  do  with  that  great  plan  he  had  conceived  for  his 
brother's  relief.  Was  he  equal  to  it  ?  Would  his  courage 
hold  out  to  the  end?  What  were  the  obstacles  that 
would  be  likely  to  oppose  his  success  ?  It  was  a  great 
sacrifice  he  was  undertaking,  the  burden  of  which  fell 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  penalty  of  which  he  must 
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pay.  How  should  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  another  to  find 
fault  with  it  ?  How  could  such  an  act  of  self-devotion  as 
was  implied  in  the  step  he  was  meditating,  include  also 
ground  for  reproach?  Assured  as  he  was  of  the  un- 
swerving faithfulness  of  his  own  heart  to  all  its  obliga- 
tions, it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  how  his  conduct 
would  appear  to  others  who  lacked  his  motives,  and  who, 
having  no  share  in  producing  them,  were  still  drawn  in 
to  suffer  the  indirect  consequences. 

But  now  all  this  was  changed.  At  this  late  hour  he 
was  made  to  ask  whether  his  own  was  the  only  standpoint 
from  which  a  question  like  the  one  in  hand  was  to  be 
regarded.  Because  he  was  willing  to  undertake  a  costly 
sacrifice,  did  it  follow  that  others  would  find  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  accept,  without  munnuring,  the  results  it 
carried  with  it  as  affecting  themselves  and  their  for- 
tunes ? 

And,  besides  all  this,  had  he  not  fairly  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  having  withheld  from  Rose  in  the  begin- 
ning a  full  knowledge  of  his  purpose?  Had  it  not  been 
left  for  a  later  day  to  disclose  to  her  some  of  the  mo- 
tives which  animated  him  in  this  step  which  so  affected 
herself? 

So  he  wonderefl  at  it  all  himself,  when  he  found  how 
suddenly  the  whole  subject  had  come  under  a  new  light. 
His  eyes  were  opened  to  look  upon  a  danger  that  now 
threatened  his  peace,  which  not  even  his  fears,  much  less 
his  reason,  had  ever  before  suggested  as  possible.  And 
he  was  greatly  moved  and  disquieted.  Having,  in  his 
own  language  made  use  of  at  an  earlier  period,  been 
crowned  king  of  joy,  he  had  of  his  own  free  will  torn 
away  fi'om  his  brow  the  beautiful  jewelled  treasure  over 
which  his  soul  so  gloated,  and  reduced  himself  from  an 
exulting,  light-hearted  monarch,  to  be  only  a  stooping, 
rag-apparelled  subject. 
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The  scene  gave  promise  of  changing  again.  Through 
the  opening  clouds  it  appeared  that  a  hand  was  reach- 
ing forth  on  the  point  of  presenting  once  more  for  his 
acceptance  the  crown  he  had  abjured,  and,  as  he  sup- 
posed, cast  behind  him  forever.  And  why  not?  Who, 
if  not  he,  could  lay  claim  to  such  a  recompense  ?  Who, 
if  not  he,  having  done  what  few  men  before  him  had  ever 
done,  was  best  entitled  to  a  reward  which  he  best  of  all 
men  could  appreciate  ? 

And  was  it,  after  all,  to  slip  out  of  his  hands?  That 
was  the  one  question  which  he  was  now  earnestly  re- 
volving. 

He  had  learned  through  his  friend  some  time  since  that 
Rose  Anketell  had  left  the  city ;  and,  remembering  Avhat 
Kitty  Bowker  had  told  him  before  he  came  away  from 
Slackwater,  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  direction  her  flight 
had  taken ;  so,  as  nothing  remained  now  to  require  his 
presence  in  the  city,  he  determined  to  retrace  his  steps 
towards  the  village  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  a  few 
weeks  befoc^ 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

EOSE  ANKETELL. 

Asa  Bowker's  invitation  to  Eose  Anketell  to  visit 
Slackwater,  still  further  seconded  by  a  message  from  his 
daughter,  had  reached  her  in  very  good  time.  She  saw  in 
it  the  means  of  escape  from  a  situation  which,  having 
been  full  of  embarrassment  from  the  beginning,  had 
grown  in  these  latter  days  to  be  positively  painful.  The 
hope  which  Doctor  Tom  had  entertained,  that  time  would 
suffice  eventually  to  obliterate  his  own  image  from  her 
memory,  so  that  the  way  should  be  prepared  for  substi- 
tuting his  brother's  in  his  stead,  had  proved  to  be  a  vain 
one.  The  failure  was  hopeless  —  absolute.  The  sugges- 
tion, even  in  its  best  estate,  when  its  features  were  least 
repulsive,  instead  of  finding  favor  in  her  eyes,  had  been 
instantly  and  utterly  rejected.  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind,  had  not  been  verified  in  her  case ;  and  could  not 
be.  She  did  not  hold  her  affections  so  in  hand  that  they 
were  capable  of  being  transferred  and  exchanged,  like 
ordinary  commodities,  whenever  convenience  or  interest 
should  so  prescribe. 

T3ut  why  did  not  Doctor  Tom  himself  know  that,  and 
so  understand  from  the  beginning,  and  once  for  all,  that 
it  was  impossible  his  plan  should  succeed  ?  He  knew  the 
lady  who  had  won  his  affections,  and  why  she  had  won 
thom.  He  knew  the  price  she  had  paid  for  them,  without 
which  they  could  never  have  become  hers  at  all.  In- 
cluded in  that  price,  and  forming  no  inconsiderable  part 
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of  it,  was  a  depth,  a  tenderness,  and  an  earnestness  of 
affection  on  her  part,  which  must  be  always  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  any  thought  of  fickleness,  any  possi- 
bility of  transfer  to  another.  What  an  absurdity  then, 
what  supreme  height  of  folly,  to  imagine  that,  upon  his 
simple  request.  Rose  Anketell  should  be  brought  to  do 
that  which  would  contradict  her  whole  life  ! 

The  explanation  includes  a  variety  of  considerations. 
He  had  received  a  severe  shock  by  the  accident  which 
had  fallen  upon  him.  His  mind  had  not  wholly  escaped 
the  effect  of  it.  It  shared,  to  some  extent,  in  the  blind- 
ness that  threatened  to  permanently  destroy  his  bodily 
vision.  His  whole  system  was  sadly  disordered.  In  the 
critical  condition  to  which  his  brother  had  been  reduced 
he  saw  a  necessity  for  prompt  and  decisive  action.  Acci- 
dent seemed  to  have  come  in  a  timely  moment  to  suggest 
a  way  of  escape.  He  seized  it,  —  his  thoughts  directed 
rather  to  its  appositeness  than  to  its  chances  of  success. 
It  was  a  darkened  soul  seeking  to  bring  relief  to  an 
ensnared  soul. 

But,  besides  this,  and  still  more  to  the  purpose,  it  was 
not  present  to  his  mind  at  all  in  the  beginning  that  it 
should  ever  come  to  Rose  Anketell's  knowledge  how  the 
proposition  he  made  to  her  included  any  thought  for  his 
brother.  As  he  presented  the  matter,  it  had  been  put 
solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  great  change  that  had 
fallen  upon  his  whole  life  and  fortunes,  which  he  needed 
not  to  be  told  she  might  very  properly  regard  as  releas- 
ing her  fi-om  her  engagement ;  a  fact  which  it  was  highly 
incumbent  upon  him  first  to  recognize,  and  then  to  act 
upon.  So  far,  assuredly,  his  conduct,  instead  of  requir- 
ing explanation,  was  only  that  which  a  common  sense 
of  honor  itself  prescribed. 

But,  as  time  and  events  progressed,  the  consequences 
that  resulted  from  it  all  to  the  other  party  in  interest 
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went  very  far  beyond  this.  Even  if  Rose  Anketell's  eyes 
were  not  opened  to  perceive  cleai'ly  how  it  was  purposed, 
in  fhe  very  inception  of  the  plan,  it  so  revealed  itself  in 
the  end.  It  did  come  to  pass  that  Doctor  Tom's  brother 
made  an  open  avowal  of  his  love ;  nor  had  he  been  at 
pains  to  conceal  how  his  passion  had  been  one  of  long 
standing ;  and  close  upon  the  heels  of  that  avowal  came 
Doctor  Tom's  urgent  request  that  she  would  yield  to 
these  solicitations.  She  knew  then,  if  not  before,  that 
the  arrangement  proposed  had  his  sanction,  and  that 
by  this  time,  at  any  rate,  it  included  the  feature  of  sub- 
stitution. Accompanied,  therefore,  as  those  solicitations 
had  been,  by  an  extreme  of  passionate  earnestness,  even 
if  her  resentment  had  not  been  awakened,  as  Doctor  Tom 
had  lately  been  made  to  apprehend,  her  position  had 
been  rendered  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  She  hailed 
Asa  Bowker's  invitation  very  joyfully. 

The  town  of  H.,  which  afforded  the  railroad  ,station 
nearest  to  Slackwater,  lay  some  ten  or  eleven  miles  away, 
counting  by  the  road  which  led  thither;  though,  as  the 
crow  flies,  not  more  than  half  that  distance.  A  pleasanter 
drive  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Winding  its  way 
arotind  and  between  the  hills  which  made  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  face  of  the  country  j^ommon  to  those  parts, 
it  contrived  to  avoid  any  very  precipitous  descents ; 
instead  thereof  to  be  seen  a  succession  of  moderate 
declivities,  the  result  of  which  was  that  constantly 
shifting  level,  found  for  the  most  part  to  be  so  agreeable 
both  to  the  limbs  and  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

Huge  oaks  and  wide-branching  maples,  with  here  and 
there  a  more  aspiring  butternut,  all  patriarchs  of  the 
primeval  forest,  raised  their  stately  columns  on  either 
side ;  the  shade  they  cast  of  greater  or  less  density, 
according  as  the  road  hugged  at  one  time  close  up  to  the 
sides  of  the  rock  that  had  been  hewed  away  to  afford  it  a 
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passage,  or  as  by  the  wider  receding  of  the  hills  it  found 
more  ample  scope  ;  the  mountain  walls  which  shut  in  the 
wayfarer  on  every  side  seeming  now  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  escape ;  while  a  little  further  on,  a  more 
propitious  arrangement  opened  to  the  view  a  much  wider 
landscape,  whose  only  boundary  was  the  far-away 
horizon  itself.  So  out  of  narrower  into  freer  space  — 
out  of  shade  into  sunshine,  and  back  again  into  shade, 
the  road  pursued  its  alternating  course,  always  vary- 
ing, but  always  charming  to  the  eye,  pleasant  to  the 
body. 

Kitty  Bowker  had  been  looking  forward  with  great 
interest  to  her  cousin's  visit,  and  when  the  day  arrived 
on  which  she  was  expected  to  be  at  the  station  to  meet 
her  friends,  it  was  understood  that  she  and  her  father 
would  ride  over  together  and  bring  the  young  lady  to 
the  end  of  her  journey. 

"  Now  for  it,  puss,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  her  into  the 
carriage  that  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  "  Shoo-fly 
and  Coco  are  wide  awake,  ready  for  work  this  morning. 
You  shall  have  a  rattling  ride,  and  we  will  show  your 
cousin  Rose  as  handsome  a  pair  of  grays  as  she  has  left 
behind  her  down  in  the  city." 

And  as  they  stood  th^fre  at  the  door,  —  these  carefully- 
groomed,  shining  grays,  —  harnessed  to  a  light  but  roomy 
vehicle,  with  seats  for  four,  they  seemed  to  justify  his 
praise. 

"I  am  very  glad  of  this  visit  from  Rose,"  he  said 
presently,  after  they  came  out  into  the  highway.  "  It  is 
no  secret,  I  suppose,  whom  we  are  to  thank  for  it." 

"For  suggesting  it  —  no,  papa.  The  credit  of  that 
belongs  to  aunt.  Or  perhaps  I  may  come  in  for  a  part 
of  it,  seeing  that  she  has  been  sent  for  as  —  what  shall  I 
say? — as  consulting  physician  to  help  Doctor  Tom  take 
care  of  his  patient." 
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"Who  I  suppose  will  be  suitably  grateful  to  her  for 
thus  dividing  his  labors.  But  perhaps  you  are  afraid  of 
being  doctored  too  much,"  he  said,  in  the  same  breath 
bestowing  a  monitory  word  upon  Shoo-fly,  who  was  doing 
rather  more  than  his  share  of  the  work. 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  quite  content,"  Kitty  replied,  laughing. 
"  There  are  to  be  no  more  drugs  or  bitter  herbs,  you 
know,  now  that  I  have  escaped  out  of  aunt's  hands." 

"You  are  quite  right,  though,  giving  her  credit  in  this 
matter.  She  seems  to  think  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for 
a  little  shaking  up,  and  that  some  lively  company  will  not 
be  amiss.  Rose  is  all  that ;  at  least  she  was  full  of  spirits 
and  very  entertaining  when  she  was  up  here  before,  and 
everybody  was  fond  of  her,  your  father  among  the  rest." 

And  after  a  short  pause  he  said  musingly,  as  if  thinking 
aloud,  "  And  her  name  begins  with  an  A.  Is  it  there  you 
are,  my  far-sighted  sister  ?  " 

"  What  were  you  saying,  papa,  — that  her  name  begins 
with  an  A? "  Kitty  inquired,  not  quite  sure  she  had  caught 
his  words  correctly. 

"Yes,  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet,  you  know;  and 
your  own  comes  next,  likewise  Mr.  Broome's.  It  is  only 
some  nonsense,  at  best." 

Kitty  did  not  know  what  her  aunt  had  said  to  hei*  father 
on  the  night  of  the  festival,  about  that  cabalistic  letter, 
and  was  therefore  fain  to  take  his  rather  equivocal 
explanation,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  He  appeared  to  be 
revolving  something  curiously  in  his  own  tlioughts,  and  a 
short  gap  occurred  in  the  conversation,  when  he  at  length 
resumed :  — 

"You  mentioned  Doctor  Tom's  name  just  now.  I 
believe  I  asked  you  only  yesterday  what  had  taken  him 
away  so  suddenly ;  but  if  you  gave  me  an  answer  I  do  not 
remember  it." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.     "  Something  called  you  away  just 
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then,  and  we  got  interrupted.  He  received  some  letters, 
one  of  which  had  been  delayed,  so  that  he  was  quite 
anxious,  and  hurried  off  on  account  of  it." 

"  To  come  back  when  ?  "  inquired  her  father.  "  Soon,  I 
hope." 

"  He  coiild  not  tell ;  said  he  would  write,  either  to  you 
or  to  Lawyer  Grigg.  He  charged  it  upon  me  to  explain 
about  his  leaving  so  suddenly." 

And  if  there  was  any  trembling  in  her  voice,  or  other 
sign  of  agitation,  it  escaped  her  father's  notice. 

The  testimony  these  chronicles  have  already  incidentally 
afforded  as  to  Rose  Anketell's  personal  charms  obviates 
the  necessity  of  anything  like  an  extended  description, 
now  that  the  young  lady  is  to  come  into  more  prominent 
notice.  She  was  taller  than  her  cousin,  and  of  such  an 
opposite  style  of  beauty  that  any  attempt  at  comparison 
between  the  two,  besides  being  difficult,  would  hardly  do 
justice  to  either.  People  held  different  opinions  as  to 
which  could  claim  precedence,  according  as  their  several 
tastes  differed.  Asa  Bowker  was  not  a  bad  judge  in  such 
matters,  and  he  preferred  the  style  that  had  fallen  to  Kitty. 
His  preference  was  for  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  over 
hair  and  eyes  that  were  black.  Besides,  -  Kitty's  eyes 
were  just  like  her  mother's ;  which  explains,  perhaps, 
why  he  kissed  them  so  often,  having  got  into  a  habit  of 
that  sort  in  his  courting  days,  and  having  never  yet  come 
up  with  what  seemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning 
it. 

Arrived  at  the  depot,  they  found  their  expected  guest 
already  there,  awaiting  their  coming. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  me  then,"  Rose  Anketell  said, 
as  she  took  Asa  Bowker's  hand,  who  advanced  to  meet 
her. 

"It must  be  a  worse  memory  than  mine  which  in  less 
than  four  years  could  forget  a  face  like  yours,"  was  the 
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sentence  he  was  trying  to  finish,  when  Kitty,  coming  for- 
ward, the  two  friends  exchanged  their  hearty  greetings ; 
which  being  over,  Rose  bestowed  a  longer  and  more 
scnitinizing  gaze  upon  her  cousin,  turning  then  an 
inquiring,  surprised  look  towards  her  father,  as  if  to  say, 
♦'I  wonder  if  this  can  be  indeed  Kitty,  and  what  can 
have  produced  such  a  change  ? "  But  she  was  too  con- 
siderate and  well-bred  to  express  any  feeling  like  that  in 
words,  and  her  cousin  now  said :  — 

"  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  ride,  and  you  are  feeling 
very  tired,  I  am  sure.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  she  asked,  not  quite 
sure  if  that  were  the  explanation  of  Rose's  altered  appear- 
ance ;  which,  if  not  so  marked  as  the  change  her  cousin 
had  observed  in  herself,  was  sufficient  to  attract  her 
attention. 

"That  will  soon  be  over  now,"  the  other  replied,  as  a 
little  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her  lips.  "  I  never  will  abuse 
the  country  again,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  in  a  minute  how 
glad  I  was  of  your  letter.  Has  it  changed  much,  I  mean 
Slackwater,  since  I  was  here  before?  Are  the  owls  all 
dead  ?  "  she  inquired  laughingly,  alluding  to  a  certain  odd 
fancy  of  her  own  for  that  bird. 

•'Oh,  yes,  —  those  absurd  owls,"  Kitty  laughed  back.  "I 
had  forgotten  about  them.  Didn't  papa  bring  one  to  the 
house  just  before  you  went  away,  and  insist  on  bestowing 
it  upon  you  as  a  pet  to  take  back  with  you,  it  had  such  a 
fine  voice  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  she  flatly  declined  it,  telling  me  she  was 
sure  it  would  forget  how  to  hoot  if  it  was  taken  to  the 
city,  and  so  would  pine  away  and  die,  when  it  could  no 
longer  listen  to  its  own  beautiful  notes,"  her  father 
interposed. 

"  There  are  some  things  I  perceive  have  not  changed 
much,"  Rose  said  in  reply  to  this  sally,  alluding  to  Asa 
B()wker.    And  as  they  were  now  bowling  along  at  a 
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brisk,  lively  trot  over  the  constantly  shifting  level,  she 
continued :  — 

"What  beautiful  horses!  I  wondered  if  you  would 
have  the  same  ones  all  this  time." 

"They  are  not  the  same,"  Kitty  informed  her,  discover- 
ing her  mistake,  "  nor  the  same  names.  That  one  on  the 
right  is  Shoo-fly,  and  the  other  is  Coco." 

"  That  is  so  ;  but  they  are  the  same  color,"  Asa  Bowker 
responded.  "You  know  it  is  a  favorite  one  with  me," 
he  said,  turning  to  Rose. 

"Yes,  and  I  remember  how  you  escaped  when  I  dif- 
fered with  you  in  that  matter  of  taste." 

"Is  it  possible  we  ever  did  differ  on  that  or  any  other 
subject? "  he  inquired. 

"  Of  all  convenient  things  in  this  world  give  me  a  con- 
venient memory.  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  also,  as 
I  just  said,  how  you  escaped.  Are  you  as  good  as  ever 
at  making  excuses,  I  wonder?"  she  said,  in  her  light, 
bantering  way. 

"I  believe  I  am  only  bright,  that  is,  if  I  ever  am, 
when  I  am  with  bright  people.  I  can  see  how  I  may 
have  made  a  good  excuse  to  you.     But  what  was  it?" 

"You  said  you  liked  gray  horses,  but  black  eyes." 

"  I  believe  I  do  remember  something  about  it  now,  and 
what  a  short  triumph  I  had  of  it.  I  took  very  little  by 
that  motion,  and  it  all  availed  me  very  little,  which  was 
nothing  unusual  either." 

"How  do  you  mean  availed  you  very  little?"  she 
inquired;  the  improvement  in  her  appearance  already 
visible  under  the  inspiring  influences  which  now  sur- 
rounded her. 

"  You  retorted  upon  me  this  :  why  had  I  chosen  hazel 
eyes,  then  ?  —  adding  something  more  about  witch-hazel, 
that  I  did  not  fairly  get  hold  of." 
•    "  Oh,  to  be  sure  ;  that  you  had  been  bewildered,  I  sup- 
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pose.  And  who  can  wonder,  or  And  fault  with  you  for 
that?"  she  continued,  as  she  gazed  wonderingly  into  the 
eyes  of  her  companion,  sitting  by  her  side,  her  undis- 
guised admiration  calling  another  color,  which  was 
neither  gray  nor  black,  into  Kitty's  face.  "  It  was  easy 
enough  to  see  that  for  once,  at  least,  you  were  not  ill- 
pleased  to  find  that  no  color  was  left  to  your  argument." 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  can  hardly  remember,"  Kitty 
now  suggested,  —  "I  mean  the  road  we  are  now  travelling 
over." 

•'I  was  going  to  ask  once  before  if  I  had  ever  been 
over  it,  and  seen  these  magnificent  great  trees,  which 
hang  such  a  thick  shade  over  it,  so  cool  and  such  a  fra- 
grance through  all  the  air?  I  could  be  doing  this 
always,  I  think ;  so  difierent  from  the  hot,  dusty  cars. 
But  you  are  quite  right.     I  do  not  remember  it." 

"  The  railroad  you  came  by  this  morning  has  been 
built  since  your  last  visit  to  Slackwater,  and  you  entered 
the  village  by  a  difi'erent  route,"  Asa  Bowker  informed 
her.     "  There  is  no  finer  drive  than  this  anywhere." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that,"  Rose  replied.  •'  I 
always  did  like  trees,  you  know.  Have  you  forgotten 
how  you  laughed  at  me  when  I  said  I  could  forgive  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  the  trees  ?" 

"Ha!  ha!  Yes,  I  remember  that;  and  I  asked  you 
back  again,  if  you  could  show  me  anything  in  the  city 
that  would  make  me  forgive  that." 

"  And  what  did  I  say?" 

"Have  you  really  forgotteu  that  you  now  ask  that 
question  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten.  I  am  only  testing  your 
memory  a  little." 

"  I  have  a  good  memory  for  some  things,"  he  replied. 
"I  think  that  I  shall  remember  this  ride,  for  instance, 
always." 
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'*  Do  you  mean  because  it  is  so  pleasant  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  must  be  what  I  mean." 

"And  things  that  are  not  pleasant, — things  that  are 
painful,  —  do  you  mean  you  can  forget  them  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  afraid  nobody  can  do  that. 
But  you  asked,  just  now,  what  reply  you  gave  my  ques- 
tion about  the  city." 

"  Yes  ;  only  to  see  if  you  remembered  it." 

"You  said  this,  that  you  couM  show  me  men  and 
women ;  that  trees  were  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  all 
that ;  but  that  men  and  women  were  something  more,  — 
something  to  think  about." 

"And  was  that  all  .P" 

"No,  indeed.  That  was  only  the  beginning.  I  think 
before- we  got  through  you  compelled  me  to  admit  some 
things  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  denying." 

"  You  must  mean,  I  suppose,  that  you  admitted  them 
in  your  heart.  Did  you  ever  admit  with  your  lips  that  a 
big  city  was  anything  but  a  big  pest-house,  full  of  all 
abominable  things?"  she  inquired,  in  that  tone  of  badi- 
nage she  seemed  to  be  so  fond  of,  and  which  was  so 
becoming  to  her,  and  so  agreeable  withal. 

"  That  is  what  the  lawyers  call  a  leading  question,"  he 
said,  laughing  heartily.  "  As  I  now  recall  the  argument, 
I  think  you  did  extort  some  good  sound  lip  confession, 
having  it  pretty  much  your  own  way  until  we  reached  a 
certain  point  in  it,  I  mean  in  the  argument,  when  I  made 
a  stand,  from  which  I  doubt  —  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  too  confidently  —  whether  I  was  fairly  routed." 

"  And  what  point  was  that?" 

"It  was  the  point  of  beggars.  I  think  you  rated  the 
institution  at  a  much  higher  value  than  I  was  willing  to 
concede ;  and  I  derated  it  more  roundly  than  you  con- 
sidered just." 

"  Did  the  point  get  settled  at  last,  —  I  mean  did  we  get 
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anywhere?"  she  inquired,  not  a  little  amused  at  his 
words. 

"  That  is  a  very  good  way  to  put  it ;  for,  put  in  that 
way,  I  believe  I  can  answer.  We  did  not  get  anywhere, 
except  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  woods ;  and  when  at 
last  you  remarked  it  was  impossible  to  find  language  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  subject  to  one  who  had 
lived  all  his  days  in  the  country,  I  assented  to  that; 
because,  said  I,  it  beggars  description.  We  got  no 
further  than  that." 

Asa  Bowker's  attention  being  called  now  a  little  more 
closely  to  his  "  gallant  grays  "  the  conversation  was  for  a 
while  interrupted.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  soon 
brought  them  out  into  freer  space,  and  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing beauty  burst  upon  their  vision,  fully  Justifying 
the  rapture  which  both  the  cousins  expressed.  No  longer 
confined  by  interposing  walls  oh  either  side,  the  eye 
ranged  at  will  over  the  wide  expanse  of  luxuriant  forest 
greenery  that  lay  spread  out  beneath  them  in  all  its 
glory.  Level  as  the  sea,  and  greener  than  its  greenest 
waves,  it  stretched  itself  fiir  away  to  meet  the  encircling 
hills,  which,  wearing  now  in  this  sunset  hour  their 
•'purpled  scarf"  of  blue  and  gold,  furnished  a  fit  setting 
for  the  picture  they  enclosed,  where  light  and  shade, 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  wrought  out  the  beautiful, 
ever-changing  mosaic. 

"So  now!  Easy,  Shoo-fly !  Behave,  Coco!'  By  these 
and  other  like  monitory  words  the  impatient  steeds  had 
been  brought  again  under  control ;  and,  returning  to  the 
topic  lately  dismissed,  Rose  Anlcetell  now  said :  — 

•'  We  were  speaking  of  beggars  just  now.  How  would 
you  like  a  living  specimen,  so  that  you  could  study  up  the 
character?" 

"  Yourself,  is  it  ?    Are  you  a  fair  specimen  P  " 
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"  You  are  as  good  at  guessing  as  ever.  And  what  am 
I  to  beg  for  ?    Can  you  gues  s  that  ?  " 

"Perhaps  these  gray  ponies  you  admire  so  much?  "  he 
said,  showing  them  off  a  little  as  he  spoke. 

"No;  something  nearer  to  you  than  that.  You  will 
guess  right  this  time.  If  not,  ask  my  cousin  here  to  help 
you." 

"  Rose  means  me,  papa,"  Kitty  said,  coming  to  his 
aid. 

"  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  Since  when  have  beggars  grown  so 
modest,  I  wonder?"  And  turning  to  his  daughter,  he 
continued,  "  Two  words  will  have  to  go  to  that  bargain, 
is  it  not  so,  my  pet?  What  answer  shall  we  make  to 
your  cousin  ?  Will  you  go  back  to  the  city  with  her  in 
the  fall,  or,  better  still,  perhaps  next  spring?" 

"I  will  undertake  for  my  cousin,  if  you  give  your  con- 
sent," Rose  replied,  without  waiting  for  her  companion. 
"She  has  been  looking  at  trees  here  long  enough  —  too 
long.  Let  her  have  a  change,  and  go  now  and  look  at 
men  and  women.  When  she  comes  home,  you  will  have 
one  argument,  at  least,  for  foi'giving  the  city." 

If  there  was  any  subject  Asa  Bowker  found  himself 
strongly  attracted  to  in  these  days,  from  which  he  at  the 
same  time  violently  recoiled,  it  was  that  of  Kitty's  health. 
He,  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  •  thought  and  too  sen- 
sitive about  it  not  to  have  caught  quickly  at  the  words 
just  uttered  by  her  cousin ;  and  it  was  wliile  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  find  out  how  much  meaning  those  words 
might  contain  that  the  party  reached  the  end  of  their 
ride. 

Mellicent  Bowker,  we  may  be  sure,  was  in  waiting 
upon  the  piazza,  ready  to  receive  her  fair  charge,  small 
change  having  passed  in  the  mean  time  over  the  happy 
face  which  Rose  Anketell  had  so  held  in  her  memory  since 
her  last  visit.    It  was  a  numerous  group  that  soon  as- 
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sembled  there,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  all  the  greet- 
ings were  over.  Whole  volleys  of  questions  and  answers 
were  discharged ;  and  if  any  trouble  was  resting  upon 
the  mind  of  the  newly-arrived  guest  it  was  for  the  time, 
at  least,  forgotten  in  the  warmth  of  her  reception,  and  in 
the  general  hilarity  her  coming  was  so  evidently  the  occa- 
sion of.  If  a  little  later  than  her  sister's,  Aunt  Deborah's 
welcome  was  not  less  v  cordial ;  and  when  in  her  turn 
having  bestowed  the  inevitable  kiss,  and  then  passed  her 
hand  caressingly  down  over  the  luxuriant,  shining  tresses, 
she  stood  with  her  gaze  still  fixed  upon  the  fair  face,  she 
said  to  herself:  — 

"Yes,  she  is  very  beautiful,  and  very  nice  altogether. 
But  he  is  a  gallant  young  fellow  as  one  don't  find  every 
day,  and  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 
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CHAPTER    XX 


TWO  cousms. 


The  experiment,  which  owed  its  beginning  to  Aunt 
Deborah,  was  now  fairly  launched  and  in  a  good  way  to 
be  put  to  the  test.  Whether  her  solicitude  in  relation  to 
her  niece's  health  was  well  or  ill  founded,  and  whether 
her  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  Kitty's  decline  was  right  or 
wrong,  she  had  not  been  disappointed  thus  far  in  the 
plan  she  had  devised  for  the  girl's  benefit ;  strongly 
advocating  it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  her  sister  Mellicent,  as 
the  best  thing  to  be  done,  now  tansy,  pennyroyal,  and 
other  herbs  of  not  less  sanative  properties,  had  failed  of 
their  eflfect.  Rose  Anketell  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Slack- 
water,  and,  fairly  installed  as  a  member  of  Asa  Bowker's 
family,  she  was  Kitty's  daily  and  hourly  companion. 

Not  to  speak  here  of  other  and  more  obvious  points 
which  served  to  render  their  intimacy  very  close  and  full 
of  enjoyment  to  them  both,  there  was  one  particular 
which  bestowed  upon  it  a  peculiar  charm,  and  imparted 
to  it  a  peculiar  value.  They  were  both  carrying  a  heavy 
burden.  If  not  in  an  equal  degree,  each  could  claim  to 
be  an  object  of  sympathy  to  the  other.  On  their  first 
meeting  neither  of  them  had  failed  to  be  struck  with  her 
friend's  altered  appearance  ;  greatly  more  marked,  doubt- 
less, in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  sufficient  on  both 
sides  to  create  a  strong  bond  of  interest  between  them. 
There  is  no  closer  affinity  anywhere  than  sorrow  begets 
of  sorrow.   Brought  together,  as  they  were,  under  present 
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existing  conditions,  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise 
than  that  Doctor  Tom  should  become  a  frequent  and  a 
fertile  subject  of  conversation.  He  had  only  just  taken 
his  leave,  and  he  it  was  to  whose  place  Rose  Anketell 
was  now  substituted.  Kitty  Bowker  had  been  strongly 
attracted  to  him  from  the  beginning.  Of  all  whom  he 
had  found  there  to  join  hands  with  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, she  alone  had  been  admitted  into  his  confidence  to 
the  point  of  sharing  his  secret,  and  of  learning  from  his 
own  lips  the  history  of  his  life.  The  constant,  almost 
daily,  companion  of  his  rambles,  she  enjoyed  his  society 
at  the  same  time  she  came  under  his  professional  care. 
He  had  the  full  confidence  of  her  father,  who  held  him  in 
high  esteem.  He  was  far  superior  in  education  and  in  all 
polite  accomplishments  to  those  from  among  whom  she 
had  hitherto  selected  her  associates.  How  natui-ally  her 
thoughts  should  have  followed  him,  now  that  he  liad  been 
suddenly  called  away,  and  how  his  name  should  get 
frequent  mention  in  the  interchange  of  confidence  between 
herself  and  her  cousin,  which  came  to  succeed  so  closely 
the  companionship  just  interrupted,  hardly  needs  to  be 
remarked. 

"I  shall  be  quite  vexed  if  you  do  not  like  him,  coz," 
Kitty  said  to  her  one  day,  as  they  were  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  flowers  he  had  left  for  her  to  look  after. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  help  liking  him,"  the  other 
replied,  "  if  he  is  half  as  wonderful  as  you  describe.  I 
have  been  hoping  that  you  or  somebody  else  would  dis- 
praise him  a  little,  lest  I  might  not  do  him  justice,  having 
had  my  imagination  so  kindled  by  all  that  I  have  heard. 
Would  it  be  anything  more  than  prudent,  do  you  think, 
to  dash  all  this  eulogy  with  a  trifle  of  bitter,  — just  a  drop 
or  two  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  half-sportive  way. 

"  I  have  already  admitted  he  is  gray,"  Kitty  replied. 

"  Which,  of  course,  my  own  eyes  never  would  have 
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told  me.  Is  that  the  only  drop  of  bitter  you  can  afford  ? 
It  is  a  very  small  one." 

•'I  believe  I  also  agreed  that  he  is  not  much,  if  any, 
under  fifty,  though  that  is  not  certain." 

"  The  same  poor  drop  over  again,"  her  companion  said, 
laughing.  "  IIow  much  more  is  to  be  put  upon  it,  —  so 
small  a  drop  at  best  ?  People  who  are  gray  are  not  apt 
to  be  under  fifty.  Cannot  you  contrive  to  get  on  a  little 
faster?" 

"What  would  you  have,  then  ?  He  is  not  a  cripple ;  he 
does  not  go  on  crutches." 

"I  am  afraid  there  has  been  a  great  mistake  committed. 
You  ought  to  have  been  brought  up  a  lawyer,  coz ;  and 
then  wouldn't  I  have  enjoyed  it,  to  see  you  examining 
an  unwilling  witness  like  yourself!  I  shall  be  told  next,  I 
suppose,  that  he  is  not  blind,  nor  deaf,  nor  a  dumb  mute  ; 
though  I  might  be  credited  with  knowing  ah'eady  that  he 
is  not  the  last,  since  his  tongue  has  so  bewitched  every- 
body." 

"No,  he  is  far  enough  from  being  dumb,  for  he  has, 
without  exception,  the  finest  voice  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
So  you  see  you  only  drive  me  back  to  eulogy  again.  That 
he  is  not  blind  you  will  find  out  fast  enough  when  his 
eyes  look  into  yours.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  will  not 
be  your  imagination  that  will  kindle  them,  but  your  own 
eyes  rather,  as  you  know,  my  dear  coz,  I  have  often  seen 
them  do.  Then  my  triumph  will  have  come,  and  I  expect 
to  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  you  would  enjoy  that  scene  in 
court  you  just  now  pictured." 

"  So,"  the  other  rejoined,  evidently  relishing  Kitty's 
contumacy,  "you  are  by  all  odds  the  worst  dispraiser 
I  ever  knew,  and  when  that  oflice  has  to  be  done  for  mo 
I  hope  it  will  fall  to  as  sad  a  bungler  as  you  are." 

"If  it  fall  into  my  hands,"  her  cousin  replied,    "I 
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am  afraid  I  should  appear  a  worse  bungler  than  I  do 
to-day." 

"  Well,  after  all  this,  one  thing,  at  least,  I  think  you 
must  promise,  —  not  to  be  jealous  if,  in  the  end,  I  come 
to  admire  him  more  even  than  you  do.  I  remember  your 
telling  me  already  that  he  is  very  learned  and  well  edu- 
cated." 

"I  think  nobody  here  denies  that  when  they  come  to 
know  him." 

•'But  for  all  that  he  does  not  frighten  a  body,"  Rose 
replied,  "  making  their  heart  leap  into  their  throat ;  does 
not  take  airs  upon  himself.  lie  is  little  better  than  a 
child,  so  much  simplicity,  and  so  modest  withal." 

•'  The  description  tallies  very  well  so  far ;  nothing  could 
be  better.     Go  on,  please." 

"  Presently,  perhaps.  But  do  you  know  that  just  now  I 
feel  moved  to  give  you  a  lesson,  my  Kitty  ?  " 

"A  lesson?  I  am  glad  of  that.  But  what  is  it  in? 
Something  you  brought  with  you  from  the  city,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"No,  not  that  exactly;  it  is  a  lesson  in  dispraising. 
Are  you  all  ready  ?  " 

"  Quite  ready,"  she  replied. 

"You  should  begin  in  this  way:  speaking  of  Doctor 
Tom,  for  instance,  you  should  say,  '  He  is  very  gray,  — 
old  enough  to  be  my  father,  and,  like  other  old  people, 
he  is  quite  set  in  his  notions,  and  apt,  like  them,  to  be 
crotchety.  But  that  is  a  trifle,  since,  to  make  amends 
for  it,  he  is  very  erudite  and  has  all  knowledge  — '" 

""Which,  as  I  have  told  you,  would  all  be  true,"  Kitty 
interposed. 

"  And  so,  having  laid  your  foundation,  you  would  pro- 
ceed in  this  way :  '  That  would  all  be  very  well,  seeing 
that  knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but  then  he  makes 
such  a  parade  of  it,  always  showing  it  off,  that  he  renders 
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everybody  in  whose  company  he  happens  to  be,  tcvribly 
uncomfortable,  and  sends  them  off  feeling  as  unhappy  and 
discontented  as  possible  — ' " 

"  Which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  true,"  the  pupil 
interjected,  with  considerable  warmth.  "  One  reason  why 
the  people  here  like  him  so  much  is,  that,  having  told 
them  a  great  many  fine  things,  he  makes  them  think  they 
knew  it  all  before." 

•'  Had  ever  anybody  such  an  incorrigible  scholar  before, 
I  wonder?"  said  Rose,  laughing.  "The  more  I  teach 
you,  the  more  you  won't  learn.  But  what  if  I  am  not 
half  so  unbelieving  as  I  seem  ?  It  is  too  bad  I  should  run 
on  in  this  way,  and  before  you  have  found  me  out,  too,  so 
as  to  understand  my  good-for-nothing  perversity,  which 
tempts  me  to  say  yes  when  I  mean  no,  and  to  abuse 
people  only  the  better  in  the  end  to  praise  them." 

"I  think  I  do  understand  about  that,"  the  other  here 
tried  to  suggest. 

"I  am  sure,"  continued  Rose,  "this  Doctor  Tom  mi;st 
be  a  delightful  old  man, — there  I  go  again,  you  see, — 
and  I  mean,  when  he  comes  back,  to  throw  all  your  praise 
into  the  shade.  I  wonder  what  some  of  the  fine  words 
are  you  have  left  for  me." 

"I  have  not  said  he  was  magnanimous,"  Kitty  replied. 

"Bravo!  That  will  do  nicely  to  begin  with.  I  im- 
pound that  for  my  own  separate  property.  Another, 
please." 

"  Generous;  or,  is  that  too  common,  and  not  quite  up 
to  your  standard  ?  " 

"No,  that  will  do;  certainly  if  it  is  sandwiched  by 
another  as  good  as  the  first.  What  have  you  got,  though, 
to  match  magnanimous?" 

After  reflecting  a  while,  Kitty  replied :  — 

"T  do  not  know  that  I  can  hit  easily  upon  any  one 
word  for  it.    Does  your  sandwich  insist  upon  that?" 
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•'  Not  sti'ictly.  I  will  allow  you  to  be  a  little  excur- 
sive, if  you  do  not  abuse  your  license,  and  throw  your 
drag-net  too  wide." 

"  I  never  could  satisfy  myself  which  counted  most  with 
him,  —  I  mean  which  entered  most  into  his  life, — prin- 
ciple or  emotion.     Is  there  any  one  word  for  that?" 

"I  must  send  you  to  Doctor  Tom  himself  to  answer 
that  question.  It  is  very  good,  indeed,  though — better 
and  better.  Who  would  have  thought  you  could  have  so 
praised  him,  and  still  have  left  so  much  for  me  ?  If  he 
is  not  spoiled  by  it  that  will  be  his  highest  praise  of  all." 

"  There  is  another  word  still ;  or  have  you  got  already 
as  many  as  you  can  manage  ?  " 

"  One  more  ?  I  think  I  can  manage  one  more.  What 
is  it?" 

"Patience,  the  best  of  all.  Aunt  Deborah  says  it  is 
only  the  gods  and  goddesses  who  are  patient,  .because 
that  is  a  virtue  which  includes  all  the  others." 

So  the  conversation  ran  on  a  while  longer,  half  jest, 
half  earnest;  the  first  part  sustained  chiefly  by  Rose 
Anketell ;  while  Kitty,  in  her  advocacy  of  Doctor  Tom, 
seldom  strayed  from  the  latter.  The  subject,  however, 
did  not  lack  attraction  apparently  for  Rose  herself,  since 
it  had  hardly  been  dismissed  when  she  again  returned  to  it. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  coz,"  she  said,  "  and  it 
all  seems  very  odd.  Vex  my  brains  about  it  as  I  will,  — 
and  I  have  been  doing  that  from  the  beginning,  —  I 
cannot  quite  understand  it." 

"What  is  it  that  is  so  odd  and  that  you  cannot  under- 
stand?" Kitty  inquired. 

"Why,  this,  — and  nobody  has  been  able  to  explain  i* 
to  me,  —  that  such  a  bright  luminary  should  have  got  so 
far  out  of  his  orbit." 

"As  to  wander  into  an  out-of-the-way  corner  like 
Slackwater,  I  suppose  you  mean?" 
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"Yes;  isn't  it  to  be  very  erratic,  or  is  he,  after  all, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  comet,  so  that  it  was  only  to 
have  been  expected?" 

"I  do  not  think  he  is  a  comet,  or  at  all  like  one," 
Kitty  rejoined;  "and  when  you  come  to  know  him  as 
well  —  " 

"As  well  as  you  do,  my  sweet,"  Rose  interrupted; 
"and  then  am  made  to  see  that  his  hair  is  not  flaming 
red,  but  only  gray, "  —  greatly  enjoying  her  badinage,  if 
her  companion  did  not,  —  "I  shall  think  of  him  no  longer 
as  a  comet,  but  a  star,  —  a  bright,  particular  star,  whose 
rays  are  henceforth  to  beam  upon  Slackwater  in  steady 
effulgence." 

And  as  Kitty  did  not  reply  she  soon  resumed :  — 

"  It  rather  grows  upon  me  since  I  mentioned  it  that  he 
is  erratic,  for  how  else  do  you  explain  his  fondness  for 
flowers  ?     And  sixty  years  old  —  " 

"  Only  fifty  at  most/'  Kitty  said,  correcting  her. 

"  Only  fifty!  Well,  I  thought  flowers  were  for  young 
people,  like  you  and  me,  coz." 

"  My  father  likes  flowers,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  so  does 
my  aunt." 

"Good  authority,  too;  good  enough  for  me,"  Rose 
replied. 

"Besides,"  continued  her  opponent,  resolved  on  mak- 
ing good  her  argument,  "he  told  me  once  that  flowers 
have  medicinal  properties  as  well  as  herbs.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  admit  it  is  for  that  he  likes  them." 

"  Do  you  know  you  are  one  of  the  most  stubborn  little 
casuists  I  ever  met  in  my  life?"  Rose  said,  laughing  at 
her  cousin's  downright  way.  ' '  I  should  like  you  for 
that,  if  there  were  nothing  else.  What  I  marvel  at  is, 
how  you  came  by  it  all,  growing  up  under  the  shade  of 
these  trees,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Is  it  only  in  the  city,  then,  that  one  ever  grows  to  be 
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anything?"  the  other  inquired,  laughing  in  her  turn.  "  I 
will  use  my  old  argument  over  again,  my  father. 
Have  you  anything  better  in  the  great  metropolis?" 

"No,  not  much  that  is  so  good,  I  am  afraid.  But  I 
have  a  question  to  throw  back  at  you.  Do  you  think 
Slackwater  could  have  produced  a  Doctor  Tom?" 

"Are  there  many  like  him  down  in  the  city?"  Kitty 
said,  in  reply  to  her  question;  and  then  added,  "  I  have 
almost  a  mind  to  turn  the  tables  on  you,  and  give  you  a 
lesson  in  dispraising;  only  the  country,  and  not  Doctor 
Tom,  shall  be  the  subject  this  time." 

"  Capital ! "  exclaimed  Rose.  "  That  is  just  what,  you 
shall  do.  And  then  I  will  give  you  still  another  lesson, 
and  teach  you  how  to  dispraise  the  city.  But  not  to-day. 
We  have  quarrelled  enough,  and  I  am  no  longer  in  the 
mood.  I  am  only  a  child  now,  and  I  want  to  be  petted 
and  made  of.    Do  you  ever  cry,  Kitty,  my  sweet  ?  " 

"Sometimes;  yes,"  she  replied.  "I  suppose  every- 
body does  sometimes.  But  how  do  you  mean  you  want 
to  be  petted?" 

"  When  the  fit  is  on  me,  and  I  am  only  a  little  coward, 
and  want  to  •  talk  of  epitaphs  and  dead  men's  bones ; ' 
that  is  what  I  mean.  And  if  you  ever  cry  yourself,  my 
Kitty,  as  I  almost  knew  you  did  before  you  said  so,  then 
you  are  the  one  to  pet  me." 

"  I  never  thought  of  your  being  like  that,  coz." 

"You  have  been  speaking  of  Doctor  Tom?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  saying  a  great  many  pretty  things  of  him  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  true  also." 

"  You  have  been  with  him  a  great  deal,  and  he  has  told 
you  things  you  never  thought  of  before?  I  think  you 
said  something  like  that  one  day." 

And  Kitty  assented. 
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"  Suppose  now  he  were  not  the  gray  old  man  he  is,  but 
only  just  in  his  prime  ?  " 

"Only  in  his  prime!"  Kitty  managed  to  exclaim,  re- 
peating her  cousin's  words,  quite  overcome  for  an  instant 
by  a  sudden  terror  they  cast  upon  her. 

"  Yes,  only  in  his  prime  ;  and  then  suppose  that  walk- 
ing under  the  trees  here  by  his  side  and  leaning  on  his 
strong  arm,  you  could  say  into  his  own  ear  all  these  beau- 
tiful things  you  have  been  pouring  into  mine,  only  more 
freely  and  more  of  them ;  receiving  back  in  return  caress- 
ing words  from  him,  until  your  very  life  seemed  to  quiver 
all  over  with  tlie  weight  of  joy  it  was  carrying  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  the  other  again  assented. 

"  Then  suppose  a  great,  dark  wall  should  somehow 
come  between  you  and  him,  and  you  should  begin  to  be 
afraid  that  you  would  never  walk  by  his  side  or  look  into 
his  face  again,  so  that  all  the  joy  should  appear  to  have 
gone  out  of  your  life  forever  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  known  a  joy  like  that,"  Kitty  replied. 

"But  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  all  that  I  have 
been  saying  should  happen  to  you,  don't  you  think  you 
would  feel  sometimes  as  if  you  were  nothing  but  a  child, 
to  go  away  into  some  secret  place  and  cry  always  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  Avould  kill  me  to  lose  a  joy  like  that." 

"  And  you  would  want  somebody  to  pet  you  then  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it,  and 
so  you  shall  pet  me  always  ;  and  when  some  great  trouble 
comes  into  your  life  you  shall  be  my  pet." 

And  Kitty  assented.  Of  course  it  was  only  momentary, 
that  shock  she  had  experienced  when  those  strange  words 
fell  from  her  cousin's  lijjs,  for  she  perceived  at  once  how 
they  were  intended  to  be  taken.  Any  knowledge  they 
might  have  appeared  to  imply  was  simply  impossible. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  once  enter  into  the  heart 
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of  Rose  Anketell  to  imagine  that  Kitty's  words  meant 
anything  more  than  friendship  and  esteem  for  Doctor 
Tom  on  her  part.  If  tliere  had  grown  up  some  absurd 
gossij)  among  those  credulous  villagers,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  talking  at  random  always,  and  who  had  pitched 
upon  the  intimacy  between  him  and  Kitty  as  lawful 
grounds  for  certain  crude  speculations,  that  gossip  had 
not  reached  her  ears.  Had  she  shared  her  cousin's 
knowledge  as  to  his  true  age,  then,  doubtless,  the  aspect 
the  case  would  have  presented  would  have  been  quite 
different.  Then  she  might  not  unnaturally  have  won- 
dered, at  least  whether  there  was  not  something  of  a 
more  tender  nature  than  mere  friendship  to  inspire  Kitty's 
words  of  praise.  Then,  too,  she  might  have  detected  a 
change  in  the  tones  of  her  cousin's  voice,  as,  listening  to 
her  story,  she  replied  to  some  of  her  questions  ;  a  change 
which,  as  it  was,  had  passed  unnoticed. 

A  short  gap  occurred  in  their  conversation  after  those 
concluding  words  of  Rose  above  given ;  when,  as  if  re- 
penting her  weakness  just  betrayed,  and  accusing  herself 
for  the  same,  she  resumed :  — 

"I  am  afraid  everybody  up  here  thinks  me  awfully 
stupid,  and  your  aunt,  Kitty,  will  not  send  for  me  again 
in  a  hurry,  trusting  to  my  healing  powers.  Do  you  know 
that  instead  of  your  petting  me,  you  are  my  patient,  coz, 
and  that  my  art  is  looked  to  as  the  grand  restorative  that 
is  to  make  you  strong  and  well  again  ?  " 

"  And  do  you  know  how  glad  I  am  of  the  change?  I 
only  wish  it  had  begun  sooner,  before  I  was  put  through 
the  whole  alphabet  of  Aunt  Deb's  bitter  herbs, — with 
possets  beyond  number  besides, — from  aloes  to  worm- 
wood, and  then  the  alphabet  backwards,  as  people  do 
who  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  It  makes  me  shiver  to  hear  about  it,"  Rose  said. 

"You   ought   to    see   her   medicine-chest,    and   you 
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wouldn't  wonder  any  longer  at  her  poetry.  She  has  tried 
its  contents  on  me,  as  if  she  expected  to  find  out  what 
my  disease  was  by  finding  out  what  would  cure  it ;  and, 
having  got  through  her  list  without  coming  to  what  she 
was  looking  for,  she  wisely  concludes  that  I  am  free  from 
any  bodily  disease  whatever." 

"  A  way  of  arriving  at  the  discovery  more  pleasant  for 
the  experimenter  than  for  the  patient,  I  should  imagine." 

"Yes,"  Kitty  assented ;  "  but,  having  found  out  at  last 
that  it  is  something  else  that  ails  me,  she  no  longer 
thinks  it  unreasonable  in  me  not  to  get  well,  which  at 
one  time  she  seemed  near  doing.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  used  to  make  fun  of  her  verses?" 

"  Yes ;  but  she  does  not,  or,  if  she  does,  she  has  for- 
given me.  She  invited  me  into  her  sanctum  the  other 
day  when  you  went  with  your  father  in  his  carriage  down 
to  see  the  old  woman,  saying  she  had  been  wanting  to 
get  hold  of  me,  and  she  rattled  away  fast  as  her  tongue 
could  go  for  more  than  an  hour." 

" Did  she  read  you  any  of  her  poetry?" 

"  Not  a  line,  and  I  was  too  much  ashamed  of  the  way 
I  used  to  run  on  about  it  to  allude  to  it.  You  must 
know  I  wouldn't  do  anything  to  offend  her  for  the  world, 
for  I  like  her  wonderfully  on  this  second  visit." 

"You  need  not  fear  that  she  holds  any  pique  against 
you.  She  never  does  that  against  anybody.  I  suppose 
it  was  then  she  told  you  what  a  poor  stick  I  have  come  to 
be,  going  on  a  round  trot  down  to  my  grave  ?  " 

"  She  is  evidently  very  much  wrapped  up  in  you,  coz, 
and  her  fears  are  quick  to  take  the  alarm.  She  seems 
quite  inclined  to  have  her  favorites.  She  likes  your 
Doctor  Tom  as  well  as  you  do,  almost;  but  she  was 
fairly  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  minister.  I  think  she 
must  have  a  fancy  for  odd  names." 

"She  likes  odd  things  generally,  being  a  trifle  that  way 
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herself;  says  sometimes,  when  her  joking  mood  takes  her, 
that  she  intends  to  set  her  cap  for  Doctor  Tom,  and  so 
cut  me  out,  which  is  the  best  of  the  joke.  Did  you  hear 
voices?"  she  said,  as  she  stopped  to  listen.  "They  are 
coming  to  meet  us." 

And,  proceeding  a  few  steps  further,  she  discovered 
advancing  towards  them,  her  aunt,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Broome. 

"  So  we  have  come  up  with  you  at  last,"  said  Aunt 
Deborah.  And  then  addressing  her  niece  :  "You  have  had 
Rose  long  enough  this  time.  Besides,  I've  got  something 
to  tell  you.  Mr.  Broome,  I  can  trust  you  to  take  care  of 
Miss  Anketell.     We  are  not  far  from  the  house  now." 

Saying  which,  she  drew  Kitty's  arm  within  her  own ; 
the  effect  of  the  change  being  to  place  her  cousin  under 
the  escort  of  the  minister,  in  which  order  the  remainder 
of  their  journey  was  accomplished. 

"I  have  been  watching  two  or  three  days  to  get  your 
ear,  Kitty,"  her  aunt  said  to  her,  as  soon  as  they  were 
separated  a  little  from  the  others;  "but  you  and  Rose 
are  as  thick  as  two  pickpockets,  and  there's  no  such  thing 
as  getting  at  you.  Have  you  obeyed  my  orders,  pet  ? 
Have  you  found  out  anything  more  yet  as  to  what  it  is 
that  ails  your  cousin  ?" 

The  question,  coming  in  here  just  where  it  did,  was  not 
altogether  an  easy  one  to  answer.  There  were  some 
reasons  which  neither  the  young  girl's  aunt  or  anybody 
else  had  guessed  at  could  guess  at,  lying  down  far 
out  of  sight  in  her  own  tumultuously  throbbing  heart, 
that  opened  her  eyes  to  discern  very  readily  the  drift  of 
Rose  Anketell's  remarks  in  the  conversation  which  had 
only  just  taken  place  between  them ;  for  the  heart  is  a 
quick  interpreter  always  of  signs  and  symbols  it  has  been 
long  busying  itself  with.  But  to  convey  impressions 
which  have  been  received  under  such  circumstances,  to 
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another  less  sensitively  aflPected,  is  a  dijfferent  matter 
altogether.  With  some  confusion  of  thought,  therefore, 
and  with  a  certain  hesitation  in  her  manner  which  did  not 
escape  the  other's  notice,  Kitty  at  last  replied :  — 

"Rose  has  not  said  anything  in  particular  since  we 
talked  about  it  before,  except  —  " 

"  Well,  except  what?"  her  aunt  broke  in  Impatiently. 

"Except,  as  I  understood  her,  to  promise  to  tell  me 
about  it  some  day.  I  cannot,  as  you  suggested,  lead  her 
on  much  in  a  matter  of  tliis  sort ;  "  the  sigh  that  followed 
her  words  too  low  to  reach  her  aunt's  ears. 

"  Well,  I've  made  up  my  mind  about  it  stronger  than 
ever,"  the  latter  now  said,  the  tones  of  her  voice  still  be- 
traying not  a  little  impatience.  "It  is  some  good-for- 
nothing  love  affair  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  I'll  be  bound ; 
girls  will  be  such  fools  always ; "  the  real  cause  of  her 
own  irritable  state  just  at  present,  being  that  she 
imagined  she  had  discovered  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  little  affair  of  that  identical  nature  she  was  herself 
meditating  in  that  "  silly  girl's  "  behalf. 

"  What  is  it  that  keeps  Doctor  Tom  away  so  long,  I 
wonder?"  she  presently  added.  "I'm  not  half  sure  but 
he  was  a  better  doctor  for  you,  after  all,  my  goosey,  than 
your  cousin  is  likely  to  prove.  It's  very  strange,  his 
running  off  in  this  way,  and  I've  got  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
him  when  he  comes  back." 

To  which  her  companion  made  no  reply.  And  as  Asa 
Bowker,  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  piazza,  observed 
the  order  in  which  the  party,  now  arrived  home,  came  up 
to  the  house,  he  said  to  himself  as  he  had  done  once 
before :  — 

"  Is  it  there  you  are,  sister  mine  ?" 
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.  CHAPTER    XXI. 

A  DIPLOMATIST. 

Rose  Anketell's  visit  approached  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  They  dined  at  one,  at  Asa  Bowker's,  always, 
after  the  fashion  which  prevailed  at  Slackwater ;  and  their 
noon  meal  had  been  already  some  time  despatched.  A 
few  hours  yet  remained  before  the  sun  would  go  down 
behind  the  hills.  The  well-to-do  proprietor  of  the  man- 
sion had  been  walking  back  and  forth  upon  the  piazza, 
which  by  this  time  was  resting  in  a  grateful  shade ;  his 
quick,  gray  eye  turned  up  occasionally  to  the  window 
above,  and  the  spryness  of  motion  we  have  often  noticed  in 
him  before  still  observable.  Presently,  while  he  was  thus 
engaged,  a  phaeton  for  two  came  rattling  up  to  the  door, 
a  pair  of  handsome  greys  thereto  attached. 

"  So  the  promise  is  to  get  fulfilled  at  last,"  he  said,  as 
Rose  Anketell  now  presented  herself  equipped  for  a  ride. 
"  Who  shall  sajr  after  this  that  woman's  word  is  not  to  be 
trusted?" 

♦'You  never  shall  have  reason  to  doubt  mine,"  she 
replied ;  "  at  least  when  there  is  so  much  to  make  it  pleas- 
ant to  keep  it.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  you  were  disap- 
pointed yesterday  and  the  day  before." 

"I  have  done  regretting  it  now,"  he  said;  "and  only 
wish  disappointments  might  happen  often,  so  that  they 
would  all  end  as  pleasantly  as  this  one." 

And  having  assisted  her  into  the  carriage  he  took  the 
reins,  and  they  set  off  at  a  lively  trot  over  the  smooth, 
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gravelled  drive  which  led  along,  under  the  overshadow- 
ing elms,  down  to  the  road. 

And  we  improve  the  opportunity  to  get  on  with  our 
narrative. 

When  Aunt  Deborah  first  suggested  to  her  sister,  Mel- 
licent  Bowker,  to  have  Rose  Anketell  up  to  Slackwater 
on  a  visit,  it  was  with  the  single  hope  of  some  possible 
benefit  to  arise  therefrom  to  Kitty,  her  niece ;  any  thought 
of  other  collateral  results,  to  reach  in  time  beyond  that 
principal  one,  not  present  to  her  mind  at  all.  She  was 
not  a  professional  match-maker.  Very  far  from  it.  In- 
stead of  having  any  sympathies  which  inclined  her  in 
that  direction,  she  would  have  resented  any  imputation 
of  the  sort  as  derogatory  to  her  character,  and  as  in  the 
highest  degree  impertinent. 

But  while  all  this  was  true,  there  were  not  wanting, 
just  now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  variety  of  considerations 
which  served  to  recommend  to  her  favor  the  undertaking 
for  once  of  such  a  part.  She  had  made  no  secret  of  her 
warm  admiration  of,  and  deep  interest  in,  Herbert 
Broome,  from  the  beginning.  Nor,  while  the  arguments 
upon  which  it  rested  in  her  own  mind  were  quite  unlike 
those  which  weighed  with  Deacon  Sample's  daughters 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  had  she  ever  felt  inclined  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion,  so  freely  expressed  on  all  sides,  that 
the  young  minister  ought  to  add  to  the  obligations  he  had 
lately  assumed,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  bonds  of 
matrimony.  If  the  advocates  generally  of  such  a  step  on 
his  part,  thinking  churchward,  were  of  opinion  that  his 
usefulness  would  be  greatly  increased  thereby.  Aunt  Deb- 
orah, thinking  more  at  large,  felt  no  less  assured  that  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  young  man's  ha^jpi- 
ness. 

In  full  agreement,  however,  as  she  was  with  most  of 
those  about  her  on  the  main  point,  she  differed  with  them 
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entirely  when  the  question  became  one  of  how  to  do  It. 
She  had  never  been  able  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
minister's  choice  would  be  likely  to  fix  upon  any  one  of 
that  somewhat  numerous  class  in  Slackwater  who 
seemed  ready  enough  to  make  that  choice  easy  for  him. 
Admitting,  what  was  doubtless  true,  that  he  would  not 
be  shut  up  to  the  class  represented  by  Bathsheba  Bab- 
bidge  and  Sophronia  Mallet,  who  were  always  spoken  of 
as  ladies  of  an  uncertain  age,  for  the  very  reason  that 
nothing  was  more  certain;  still,  the  material  to  select 
from  was  not  such,  at  any  rate  in  Aunt  Deborah's  opin- 
ion, as  Herbert  Broome  might  reasonably  demand.  Her 
own  niece,  doubtless,  would  have  formed  a  notable 
exception  to  this  remark ;  but,  then,  Kitty  was  not  in  the 
church ;  and,  moreover,  as  we  have  heard  the  good  dame 
herself  declaring  already,  the  young  lady  had  had  quite 
as  much  minister  as  was  good  for  her.  So  the  question, 
how  to  do  it,  appeared  for  some  time  a  difiicult  one  to 
answer. 

But  light  fell  upon  it  at  last.  She  had  hardly  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  bringing  Rose  Anketell  to  Slackwater 
when  another  thought  almost  instantaneously  followed. 
Agiiinst  her,  most  assuredly,  no  such  objections  could  be 
urged  as  were  applicable  to  those  "gill-flirts,"  as  she 
termed  them,  who  were  found  in  the  village ;  ta  disap- 
point whom,  indeed,  would,  in  itself,  have  afforded  her 
supreme  satisfaction.  The  difficulty,  if  any,  would  be  of 
quite  an  opposite  nature.  She  knew  of  the  yoimg  lady's 
personal  attractions  by  the  testimony  of  her  own  eye ; 
nor  was  she  ignorant  of  her  varied  accomplishments  and 
her  high  position  generally ;  so  that  it  might  be  an  open 
question  whether  she  would  discover  in  Herbert  Broome 
enough  to  balance  all  these  indisputable  claims  on  her 
part.  This  last,  however,  was  a  point  that  gave  Aunt 
Deborah  very    little    concern.    The    estimate    she   had 
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formed  of  her  favorite  was  sufficiently  exalted  to  exclude 
any  apprehension  on  that  score.  There  Avas  not  a  young 
lady  in  the  land,  be  her  station  and  degree  what  it  might, 
who  could  afford  to  "thi'ow  her  mitten"  —  so  Aunt  Deb- 
orah put  it  —  after  such  a  gallant  young  fellow  as  this. 

So  the  thought  having  succeeded  in  getting  itself 
cleverly  harbored  as  a  not  altogether  unwelcome  guest 
in  the  good  lady's  bosom,  it  soon  made  an  easy  captive 
of  her ;  Aunt  Deborah  wondering  a  little  herself,  to  find 
how  unresistingly  she  had  come  to  regard  her  new  occu- 
pation as  a  match-maker  with  anything  else  than  a  feel- 
ing of  aversion. 

When,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  her  suggestion, 
Rose  Anketell  finally  came  to  make  the  visit  which  had 
been  proposed,  and  when,  upon  her  having  become 
installed  a  member  of  her  brother's  family,  Herbert 
Broome's  visits  at  the  house  increased  in  frequency. 
Aunt  Deborah  saw  in  it  all  a  favorable  omen  that  filled 
her  heart  with  joy.  If  the  two  young  people,  in  whose 
behalf  she  was  meditating  such  grand  results,  had  not 
abundant  opportunity  for  knowing  each  other,  we  may 
rest  assured  it  was  through  no  fault  of  hers.  And  if  the 
encouragement  Rose  Anketell  was  ready  to  offer  Herbert 
Broome  was  not  of  that  marked  character  she  would 
have  been  pleased  to  behold,  she  found  relief  in  remem- 
bering how  the  newly  arrived  visitor  had  been  too  lately 
the  subject  of  a  grief,  not  yet  fully  understood  by  herself, 
for  her  heart  to  open  on  the  instant  to  entertain  an  oppo- 
site emotion. 

How  versatile  was  Aunt  Deborah's  genius,  how  numer- 
ous were  her  gifts,  has  appeared  already.  If  the  list  is  a 
long  one,  including  as  it  does  the  title  of  herbalist,  chem- 
ist, historian,  and  poetess,  it  yet  remains  to  add  one  to 
the  number.  She  was  not  without  claims  as  a  skilled 
strategist,  and,  being  so,  she  could  not  be  ignorant  how 
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the  success  of  her  enterprise  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  number  of  allies  she  might  succeed  in  enlisting  in  its 
behalf. 

Among  these  her  niece,  as  being  beyond  all  others  on 
terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  one  of  her  intended  vic- 
tims, would  take  high  rank.  Her  diplomacy  had  already 
made  some  far-oflf  approaches  in  sounding  Kitty's  senti- 
ments, and  she  now  believed  the  time  was  ripe  when  her 
designs  might,  with  advantage,  be  more  openly  declared. 
After  waiting  some  days  the  coveted  oi^portunity  at  last 
presented  itself.  It  was  when  that  promise  of  long 
standing,  that  Asa  Bowker  should  have  Rose  Anketell  to 
himself  one  afternoon  for  an  airing,  came  to  be  fulfilled, 
that,  having  got  Kitty  into  her  chamber,  she  began  as 
follows :  — 

"I  am  glad  Rose  has  gone  for  a  drive.  She  seems 
strangely  altered  since  she  was  up  here  before.  If  she 
mopes  and  you  mope,  Kitty,  what  good  is  to  come  of  it 
all,  —  her  visit,  I  mean?  She  isn't  as  lively,  by  half,  as 
she  used  to  be." 

'•  And  you  said  the  other  day  you  did  not  think  she  was 
as  pretty,"  Kitty  replied,  as  if  in  doubt  how  far  her  aunt's 
words  covered  a  reproach  upon  herself,  and  so  willing  to 
gain  time. 

"Did  I  say  that?  Then  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I 
think  sometimes  she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  it  is 
a  different  kind  of  beauty." 

*'  I  do  not  remember  quite  so  well  as  to  that.  Not  so 
much  color  I  should  say ;  but  that  is  only  natural ,  isn't 
it?  We  have  heard,  you  know,  that  she  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  since  that." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Deborah,  in  a  half-reproachful 
tone ;  "  and  so  between  two  sober,  pale-faced  nuns,  it  is 
only  mope  and  mope,  turn  about,  and  who  is  to  be  the 
better  of  it  all,  I  wonder?"  the  words  uttered  as  if  she 
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were  thinking  aloud,  rather  than  addressing  her  com- 
panion. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,  I  know,  and  I  am  vexed  about  it  all 
more  than  I  can  tell.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  —  "  a  little 
sigh  coming  in  hei'e  to  finish  out  her  excuse. 

"To  be  sure,  that's  just  where  it  is,  and  I  half  sus- 
pected as  much  before,"  broke  in  her  aunt  impetuously,  giv- 
ing an  impatient  pull  at  her  di-ess.  "Who  ever  supposed 
anj^liing  else  but  that  you  would  be  trjing  your  best  to 
cheer  her  up,  and  all  that,  and  much  it  makes  towards 
building  you  up, — this  strain  upon  you." 

And  as  if  her  attention  was  now  drawn  for  the  first  time 
to  the  paleness  in  Kitty's  face  she  continued,  sjieaking 
now  with  still  greater  energy:  — 

"You  mustn't  do  it,  Kitty,  dear.  Do  you  mind,  —  you 
are  not  to  do  that.  Rose  is  well  enough,  and  will  come 
out  all  right,  and  I'm  not  going  to  hear  of  your  worry- 
ing yourself  about  it.  You  mustn't  take  up  my  words  so 
quick,  child,  such  an  old  stupid  as  I  am." 

And,  bending  over  to  give  the  girl  a  kiss,  she  added :  — 

"There,  it's  all  over  now.  There's  enough  of  us  hei-e 
to  look  after  Rose,  without  j'our  counting  yourself  in, 
throwing  yourself  into  the  gap." 

AVhich  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  rather 
provoked  Miss  Kitty's  mirthfulness,  as  it  had  done  more 
than  once  before,  and  she  replied :  — 

"I  can't  help  laughing,  partly  at  your  words,  auntj^, 
and  partly  at  something  they  remind  me  of.  AVhat  do 
you  su]ipose  Rose  and  I  go  out  on  a  short  walk  for  almost 
every  evening  ?  " 

"  If  not  a-star-gazing,  which  I  know  of  old  your  liking 
for,  how  can  I  tell  that  ?  But  pei'haps  to  hear  the  owls 
hoot;  and  there's  Lover's  Walk,  but  there  would  be  no 
sense  in  that,  only  you  two  girls." 

"I  was  not  looking  for  you  to  guess  so  well.    It  is  to 
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hear  the  owls  hoot.  Rose  delights  in  it,  —  funny  enough, 
I  think.  But  then  she  likes  to  hear  the  cawing  of  the 
crows,  which  you  always  made  so  much  fun  of  me 
for  liking.  But  the  hooting  of  owls,  — what  an  odd 
fancy ! " 

"Don't  you  know  the  owl,  as  well  as  the  serpent,  is 
sacred  to  Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  ?  " 

"  What,  then,  is  owlism  ?  I  believe  that  is  one  of  your 
words.  They  seem  to  me  very  stupid  things,  rolling  their 
e^'es  about  after  such  a  forlorn  fashion,  and  I  always  half 
pitied  the  poor  creatures.  And  Rose  goes  out  on  purpose 
to  hear  them  hoot,"  laughing  again  at  the  thought  as  she 
finished  speaking. 

The  conversation  ran  on  a  while  longer  in  a  more 
or  less  desultory  way,  when  at  length  Aunt  Deborah 
said :  — 

*'  We  have  been  speaking  of  Rose." 

"  And  of  owls,"  interjected  Kitty. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  her,"  continued 
the  other,  not  noticing  the  interru^jtion,  —  "  not  as  to  her 
love  for  owls,  but  something  very  different." 

'*  Yes,"  Kitty  assented ;  "  what  is  the  question  ?" 

"  You  have  seen  her  sometimes  with  Mr.  Broome ; 
possibly  have  heard  her  speak  of  him.  How  does  she 
like  him,  do  you  think?" 

"  Rose  like  Mr.  Broome  !  "  she  replied,  quite  taken  by 
surprise. 

"Yes,"  repeated  the  other;  "how  do  you  think  she 
likes  him?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  her  speak  of 
him  since  the  first  Sunday  she  was  here.  She  likes  him, 
1  believe,  very  well  as  a  preacher ;  but  I  do  not  suppose 
you  mean  that." 

"No,  I  did  not  mean  that.    You  know  how  much  I 
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have  always  liked  him,  —  not  only  as  a  preacher,  but 
generally." 

Greatly  surprised  to  hear  her  aunt  talk  in  this  way, 
and  wondering  what  was  coming,  with  wide-open  eyes 
Kitty  assented :  — 

"  And  also  what  a  fancy  I  always  took  to  Rose  ?" 

"I  suppose  that  is  because  Rose  took  such  a  fancy  to 
you." 

"  And  who  helped  her  to  that  opinion,  I  wonder  ?  But 
suppose  now  I  should  take  into  this  wise  head  of  mine  to 
do  them  both  a  favor  ?  " 

"I  see  but  one  thing  left  for  it;  they  should  both  be 
very  grateful,  especially  if  it  proved  to  be  a  favor." 

"I  told  brother  Asa,  some  time  ago,  I  hoped  Mr. 
Broome  would  come  in  the  end  to  spell  his  love  with  an 
A.  That  was  before  Rose  came  here,  and  of  course  he 
could  not  guess  very  well  at  my  secret.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"That  Mr.  Broome  should  marry  Rose;  is  that  the 
secret  you  mean?" 

And  Aunt  Deborah  having  returned  affirmative  answer 
to  the  question,  her  companion  replied :  — 

"You  just  asked  me  how  Rose  liked  Mr.  Broome,  and 
I  could  not  give  you  much  satisfaction.  Have  you  any 
reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Broome  likes  Rose?" 

"  He  comes  here  much  oftener  than  'fie  used  to. 
Besides,  he  cannot  help  seeing  what  a  very  superior 
young  lady  she  is.  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question 
that  he  should  ever  think  of  any  of  these  girls  up  here. 
Has  Rose  given  you  any  more  particulars  yet  about  her 
own  troubles?" 

"Nothing  but  what  I  told  you  before.  She  rather 
avoids  the  subject,  as  though  it  were  disagreeable  to  her, 
and  I  cannot  press  it." 

And  after  a  momentary  hesitation  she  added :  — 
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*'  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  you  are  right,  though,  in 
your  conjectures  about  it." 

"You  mean  as  to  the  story  we  heard,  about  her  having 
been  engaged  and  losing  her  lover  by  death  ?  " 

'•  Yes.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  that.  If  that  were 
so,  it  seems  to  me  she  would  talk  about  it  more  freely 
than  she  does ;  and  then,  as  we  said  before,  she  is  not  in 
mourning." 

"  Perhaps  we  have  been  under  a  mistake,"  Aunt 
Deborah  replied,  musingly;  "  and  her  low  spirits  have 
some  other  explanation.  It  seems  rather  an  effort  on  her 
part  to  be  cheerful,  so  unlike  what  it  used  to  be  when  she 
was  here  at  Mellie's  wedding.  Does  she  ever  speak  of 
that  visit?" 

"Yes,  hardly  a  day  passes  without  it;  talking  about 
sister  Mell,  and  what  a  nice  time  she  had.  She  has  said 
more  than  once  how  she  wished  Mell  was  here  now." 

A  gap  of  some  duration  here  occurred  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  when  Aunt  Deborah,  her  manner  more  nervous 
than  usual,  resumed :  — 

"I  wish  for  your  sake,  Kitty,  things  were  not  just  as 
they  are.  It  was  all  well  enough,  especially  now  Doctor 
Tom  is  away,  for  you  to  have  somebody  to  walk  round 
with,  and  all  that.  But  I  can't  say  you  have  picked  up 
your  crumbs  very  fast  by  this  change  of  doctors,  my 
Kitty-Kitty.  I  believe  I  am  getting  dull  myself,  and  it's 
about  time ;  though  for  that  matter  I  feel  as  young  as 
I  ever  did.  Brother  Asa  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
together,  but  even  he  looks  a  little  sober  sometimes.  I 
wonder  if  it's  catching,  —  this  dulness,  I  mean,  so  that 
we  are  all  growing  like  the  owls  you  were  just  now  talk- 
ing about  ?  Shall  we  go  to  the  woods  and  take  lessons 
of  the  owls  ?  " 

"  Those  ridiculous  owls  again.  I  can't  help  laughing 
whenever  I  think  of  them,  and  their  hooting  so  all  to 
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themselves  out  in  the  dark  woods,"  Kitty  said  in  reply, 
something  more  like  the  frolicsomeness  as  of  old  shining 
out  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  —  eyes  which  it  was  no  wonder 
her  father  often  kissed,  declaring  that  nothing  else  but 
sleep  or  kisses  ever  ought  to  close  them.  «'I  am  sure 
nobody  ever  thinks  of  you  as  being  dull,  aunty;  and 
nothing  would  make  us  feel  so  more  than  the  thought  of 
your  growing  old,  and  so  losing  your  interest  in  things." 

And  after  a  moment  she  continued :  — 

"  Don't  you  think,  aunty,  it  is  very  hard  to  seem  cheer- 
ful and  all  that,  when  one  has  to  only  affect  it  for  the  sake 
of  their  friends  ?  I  remember  Doctor  Tom  saying  one 
day  that  his  heart  never  seemed  so  heavy  as  when  he 
tried  to  lift  it  up,  and  it  would  not  respond." 

"Humph!  I  hope  Doctor  Tom  doesn't  talk  in  that 
strain  very  often,"  Aunt  Deborah  replied.  "Hearts  and 
stomachs  are  very  much  alike  in  my  opinion  ;  too  much 
meddling  is  bad  for  them  both,  and  for  one  about  as 
much  as  for  the  other." 

"  And  you  such  a  believer  in  herbs  to  say  that,  aunty?" 
Kitty  replied,  half  mischievously. 

"  Herbs,  like  everything  else  in  this  world,  must  take 
their  chance,"  said  her  aunt,  speaking  up  quickly. 
"  There  are  plenty  of  things  I  don't  hold  to  as  I  did 
once.  Too  much  doctoring,  even  with  herbs,  is  worse 
than  too  little.  It  is  easier  to  do  than  to  undo,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  pleasant,  which  is  a  bad  thing  for 
the  world ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  the  world  would  wag  on 
all  the  better  if  there  were  not  so  many  of  us  trying  the 
whole  time  to  mend  it.  More  thinkers  and  fewer  tink- 
erers ;  that  is  my  doctrine.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
tinkering  that  is  very  little  better  than  downright  thiev- 
ing, and  for  the  amount  of  mischief  it  does  it  is  about 
as  wicked.  But  how  I'm  running  on.  You  were  just 
speaking  of  Doctor  Tom." 
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"What  was  I  saying  about  him?  I  dou't  remember 
now,  but  it  is  no  matter.  He  doesn't  seem  to  me  at  all 
like  a  tinkerer  though,  if  I  understand  what  you  mean  by 
it.  I  should  say  he  was  much  more  like  a  thinker  than 
that.  It  all  reminds  me  of  something  I  said  to  him  my- 
self one  day,  which  you  would  not  guess  very  easily." 

"I  dare  say  there  are  a  good  many  such,"  Aunt  Deb- 
orah replied,  dryly. 

j  "  Oh,  yes ;  but  this  was  something —  something  out  of 
the  common,  which  I  was  half-surprised  at  myself  after 
I  had  said  it.  He  had  been  very  entertaining,  as  he 
always  is,  something  so  fresh  and  bright  in  all  he  has  to 
say ;  so  I  —  " 

"Yes,  so  you — " 

"I  said  this  to  him:  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  private 
mint  of  his  own,  and  to  coin  his  thoughts  for  the 
occasion." 

"You  said  that?" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  appeared  quite  pleased  at  it,  or  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  never  snubs  anybody,  not  even  young 
chits  like  me." 

"  But  what  did  he  say  to  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  quite  remember ;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  I  can 
repeat  his  words,"  Kitty  replied,  her  slight  confusion  not 
escaping  her  companion's  notice. 

"I  know  what  he  ought  to  have  said  though,"  Aunt 
Dyborah  broke  in  with  emphasis.  "He  ought  to  have 
said  that  thoughts  depend  for  their  freshness  as  much 
upon  the  receiver  as  they  do  upon  the  giver.  Have  I 
guessed  very  wide  ?"  she  asked,  watching  for  the  reply 
to  her  question. 

"Not  that,  and  yet  something  like  that.  It  is  very 
hard  to  repeat  what  he  says;  at  least,  it  is  hard  for 
me." 

And  the  thought  now  came  home  to  her  with  special 
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force,  as  it  had  a  way  of  doing  at  intervals,  that  she  was 
the  possessor  of  a  secret,  as  to  Doctor  Tom's  age,  which, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  nobody  else  had  even  conjectui'ed. 

"Isn't  it  about  time  for  him  to  come  back?"  Aunt 
Deborah  inquired,  after  a  short  interval. 

"It  was  uncei'tain,  I  think,  when  he  went  away,  the 
time  of  his  absence ;  but  he  was  to  write  father  or 
Lawyer  Grigg  before  his  return.  It  is  just  about  a 
month  now,  and  I  want  him  to  get  home,  and  see  what 
he  thinks  of  Rose." 

And  I  want  to  know  what  Herbert  Broome  thinks  of 
her,  was  the  thought  passing  through  Aunt  Deborah's 
mind,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  announced  the  return 
of  Asa  Bowker  and  his  fair  charge ;  against  which  last- 
named  she  was  meditating  the  plot,  as  already  explained. 
So,  with  a  parting  admonition  to  Kitty  that  she  was  not 
to  worry  herself  about  Rose,  the  conference  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  young  girl  ran  down  to  receive  her  cousin. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

DOCTOR  TOM  EETURNS  TO  SLACKWATER. 

History  had  been  making  very  fast  for  Doctor  Tom 
lately.  Circumstances  altogether  unlike  those  which 
marked  his  first  entrance  into  Slackwater,  attended  his 
return  there  after  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  city.  He  had 
by  this  time  "  found  out  many  of  these  people"  who  lived 
tliere,  and  moreover  had  found  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
them.     He  was  not  this  time  going  among  strangers. 

There  was  another  change,  and  even  if  the  method  by 
which  it  had  been  brought  about  could  not  be  spoken  of 
as  either  gentle  or  agreeable,  he  certainly  had  been  dis- 
charged by  it  from  one  responsibility,  and  relieved  by  it 
from  one  harassing  and  apparently  insoluble  perplexity. 

But  while  all  this  was  true  he  was  far  from  feeling 
tliat  his  barque  had  yet  got  into  smootli  water,  or  that  his 
haven  of  rest  was  near  at  hand.  Those  vaticinations  he 
had  not  long  ago  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in,  without 
any  assignable  reason,  just  now  appeared  to  have  most 
unstable  foundation. 

In  one  particular,  therefore,  his  return  was  destined  to 
agree  with  his  first  coming  there.  He  still  wore  his  dis- 
guise. He  would  not  change  that  until  there  should  take 
place  a  change,  or  at  least  a  strong  promise  of  it,  in 
his  life  which  should  tally  with  and  so  recommend  the 
other  change.  There  were  several  reasons,  in  fact,  which 
weighed  with  him  against  discontinuing  his  disguise  just 
at  present,  whicli  a  few  words  will  sufilce  to  explain. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  with  so  many- 
more  robust  elements  entering  into  its  composition,  which 
were  accepted  by  superficial  observers  as  constituting  the 
sole  staple  of  his  character,  the  primary  hidden  form 
which  these  elements  overlaid  and  around  wliich  they 
arranged  themselves  was,  after  all,  the  poetical.  He  loved 
to  feed  his  fancies,  many  things  to  his  mind  appearing 
essential  that  to  most  men  are  only  dross,  the  merest 
rubbish,  of  which  the  less  said  and  the  less  had  the  better. 
Out  of  all  this  grew  up  in  the  end  a  certain  attachment  to 
what  in  the  beginning  had  been  irksome  and  accepted 
only  with  shrinking. 

Then  what  operated  with  not  less  force  in  the  same  di- 
rection was  his  relationship  towards  Kitty  Bowker.  He 
preferred  that  it  should  remain  in  every  particular  upon 
its  present  footing;  not  suffering  any  disturbance  evSn 
as  regarded  the  external  marks,  and  the  whole  visible 
form  and  pretence  of  it.  It  was  too  pleasant  in  his  eyes 
for  him  to  consent  just  yet  that  the  accidents  even  which 
surrounded  it  —  the  mere  outside  corporal  vesture  that 
pertained  to  it  and  had  been  hallowed  by  it — should  suffer 
change. 

But  besides  these  were  ai'guments  going  more  to  the 
substance  of  things,  —  arguments  which,  having  been 
brought  there  with  him,  were  destined  soon  to  receive 
new  confirmation.  His  love  for  Rose  Anketell  was  at  its 
height.  Instead  of  having  suffered  diminution  by  the 
violence  offered  to  it,  and  by  the  repression  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected,  it  had  blazed  up  in  his  bosom  with 
increased  intensity.  Whether  her  own  love  for  him  had 
undergone  a  change ;  whether  the  estrangement  his  broth- 
er's words  imputed  to  her  was  real,  —  that  it  was  which 
his  whole  nature  now  demanded  with  inexorable  tyranny 
to  have  settled  beyond  cavil.  He  had  not  allowed  himself 
to  accept  it  as  true.     It  did  not  reach  the  point  even  of 
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seeming  plausible.  But  it  must  be  demonstrated  to  be 
false.  Nothing  short  of  that  would  satisfy  him  in  his 
present  exacting  mood.  And  he  would  not  give  up  his 
vantage-ground.  He  would  not  reveal  himself  until  by 
his  own  observation  that  doubt  should  be  cleared  up. 

His  first  eflforts  in  that  direction  were  not  encouraging. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day  when  he  rode  over 
the  covered  bridge  into  the  village,  and  the  first  man  he 
chanced  to  salute  was  no  other  than  the  blacksmith 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  on  the  same  spot 
some  months  before. 

*'  I  did  not  come  in  the  night  this  time,"  he  said,  riding 
up  and  accosting  the  smith,  who  was  standing  in  his  door, 
"  and  I  have  not  brought  a  lame  horse  with  me,  either." 

"  Come  when  you  will,  or  come  as  you  will.  Doctor 
Tom,"  replied  the  other,  "  there  is  only  one  word  for  it 
from  me,  and  that  is  the  word  welcome.  And  there's 
plenty  more  besides  to  say  the  same,  I'm  a-thiriking." 

"  Thank  you,"  Doctor  Tom  replied,  as  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse ;  for,  remembering  how  useful  the  smith 
had  been  of  yore  as  a  newsmonger,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  be  useful  in  that  capacity  again. 

"  And  they  are  all  well,  I  hope,"  he  added.  "I  have 
been  absent  from  Slackwater  more  than  a  month,  Mr. 
Toothaker." 

"Is  it  so  long?  Time  flies,  as  the  saying  is.  You 
asked  if  they  were  all  well.  Were  they  all  well  when 
you  went  away.  Doctor  Tom  ?  If  they  were  all  well  then 
they  are  all  well  now." 

"  I  suppose  I  imderstand  your  meaning.  You  are 
thinking  of  Asa  Bowker's  family,  or  one  of  the  members 
Qf  it,  eh  ?  I  hope  there  has  been  no  change  for  the  worse 
in  that  quarter." 

"No  change  for  the  worse,  mebbe ;  but  what  need? 
Kitty  Bowker  aint  the  girl  she  used  to  be.  Doctor  Tom, 
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and  Slackwater  can't  spare  the  like  of  her,  let  alone  her 
father ;  and  'twould  be  pretty  near  the  death  of  him  to 
lose  Kitty." 

And  as  no  reply  came,  he  presently  added :  — 

"  Went  by  the  shop  a-coming  over  the  bridge  little  bet- 
ter'n  an  hour  ago,  she  and  her  aunt ;  and  just  behind  'em 
Mr.  Broome  and  the  young  lady  that's  visiting  there." 

"  At  Asa  Bowker's,  you  mean? " 

"Yes;  sort  of  a  cousin  o'  Kitty's,  folks  say.  I  don't 
just  mind  the  name ;  a  little  odd,  I  call  it.  First  name 
Rose,  I've  heard." 

"  They  were  all  out  together  for  a  walk,  I  suppose  ?  " 
Doctor  Tom  inquired,  more  interested  in  the  gossip  than 
his  communicative  companion  was  aware  of. 

"  Most  likely,"  the  other  replied.  *'  There's  all  sorts  o' 
stories  going  the  rounds." 

"  About  Kitty  ?  " 

"  No,  about  the  other  one,  —  about  her  and  the  minister, 
you  know.  Always  is  something  or  other  on  hand ;  don't 
trouble  me  much  though,  except  about  Kitty  Bowker.  I 
don't  want  to  see  any  harm  come  to  her." 

'•  No  stories,  though,  you  said,  I  believe,  about  her?" 

"Did  I  say  that?"  the  smith  inquired,  in  a  tone  that 
implied  he  had  not  intended  it. 

"  I  so  understood  you,"  Doctor  Tom  replied,  a  little  in 
doubt  whether  he  had  not  caught  too  hastily  at  something 
in  the  other's  manner. 

"  I  shouldn't  feel  free  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  But 
folks  will  talk,  you  know,  Doctor  Tom,  and  it  won't  do 
to  believe  all  that  you  hear.    Leastwise,  I  don't." 

This  was  more  equivocal  than  the  smith's  language 
generally,  and  Doctor  Tom,  wondering  whetlier  it  had 
any  reference  to  himself,  tried  to  get  from  him  something 
more  explicit.  Failing  in  that,  after  a  few  words  more 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on  to  his  lodo-inffs. 
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*•  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  meditating  upon  what  he 
had  just  been  listening  to,  "  I  will  wear  my  disguise  a 
while  longer." 

It  would  be  doing  Doctor  Tom  no  injustice  to  say,  that 
when  he  got  up  the  next  morning  he  found  himself  in 
something  of  a  flutter.  His  resolutions  to  the  contrary 
did  not  mend  matters  much ;  so  he  concluded  to  try  what 
effect  a  breakfast  would  have,  and  when  that  failed  he 
tried  a  cigar.  And  then  another.  Still  a  failure.  His 
nerves  were  beyond  his  control,  somehow.  His  heart 
went  pit-a-pat  in  spite  of  him.     Poor  Doctor  Tom ! 

But  what  had  happened  ?  Nothing.  Thus  far  nothing 
at  all.  A  visit,  of  course,  was  to  be  made  some  time 
during  the  day  to  his  friend,  Asa  Bowker.  He  would 
probably  meet  Kitty  there.  But  what  of  that  ?  He  had 
settled  it  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  her.  He  had  no 
proof  that  she  was  in  love  with  him.  So  it  was  not  that 
which  made  his  pulse  gallop  so. 

But  Kitty  Bowker  was  not  the  only  one  he  would  meet 
there.  Rose  Anketell,  her  cousin,  was  there,  and  he 
would  probably  be  introduced  to  her.  But,  again,  what 
of  that  ?  He  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  safely  trust 
to  his  disguise.  The  introduction  once  over,  he  could 
exchange  a  few  words  with  her,  or  none  at  all.  What 
was  there  then  so  very  terrible  to  be  encountered  ?  He 
was  not  a  child. 

Questioned  himself  on  the  subject,  he  would  probably 
have  said  something  like  this :  I  am  about  to  look  once 
more  upon  a  face  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years,  but 
whose  image  has  never  been  out  of  my  heart.  It  is  a 
face  closely  associated  with  the  earliest  and  happiest 
recollections  of  my  life.  The  very  thought  of  it  brings 
back  old  memories  that  rush  upon  me  like  a  flood ;  ten- 
der memories,  where  joy  and  sori'ow  were  closely  blended ; 
bitter  memories  of  delights  long  buried ;  memories  of 
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an  ancient  hearth-stone  once  full  of  light  and  warmth 
now  deserted ;  memories  of  an  early  love,  surrendered 
at  a  terrible  cost,  now  almost  brought  within  my  reach 
again. 

So  it  appears  that  there  was  some  food  for  excitement, 
taking  his  own  statement,  after  all. 

Having  waited  for  the  hour  which  by  long  custom  had 
been  devoted  to  his  excursions  before  he  left  Slackwater, 
Doctor  Tom  at  last  sallied  forth  to  report  himself  at  Asa 
Bowker's  house.  He  was  still  some  distance  off  when  he 
descried  a  jjarty  of  four  issuing  from  the  gate ;  himself 
apparently  unobserved,  since,  instead  of  approaching  him, 
they  turned  their  steps  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
party  consisted  of  four,  —  a  gentleman  and  three  ladies. 
Of  the  last-named,  the  two  who  were  in  advance,  coming 
first  into  sight,  he  doubted  not  were  Kitty  Bowker  and 
her  aunt;  the  pair  who  followed  behind  being  Rose 
Anketell  and  Herbert  Broome. 

Should  he  overtake  the  pedestrians,  and  make  himself 
known?  He  could  see  no  objection  to  adopting  that 
course.  The  effect  very  likely  would  be  to  dismiss  Aunt 
Deborah,  who  could  return  to  the  house,  leaving  Kitty 
under  his  charge,  as  had  been  the  fashion  of  old ;  and,  if 
not,  no  harm  could  come  of  it. 

He  accordingly  so  decided ;  and,  mending  his  pace  a 
little,  he  soon  came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  party ; 
that  state  of  flutter  he  had  been  resting  under  having 
now,  strangely  enough,  almost  entirely  disappeared,  so 
that  he  wondered  himself  at  his  own  comi^osure. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Broome,"  was  his  salutation, 
when  a  few  steps  only  remained  between  them.  *'I 
could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  turn  back,  being  thus 
tempted,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  an  intruder,"  letting  his 
eye  rest  a  moment  upon  Mr.  Broome's  companion. 

♦'Ah!  good-morning,  Doctor  Tom.    Glad  to  see  you 
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back  to  Slackwater  once  more,"  the  other  responded, 
with  his  usual  heartiness  of  manner.  "Far  enough  from 
being  an  intruder,  I  should  say.  We  are  only  out  for  a 
short  walk.  Miss  Anketell,  allow  me,  —  Doctor  Tom. 
Doctor  Tom  —  Miss  Anketell." 

And  if  either  of  them  detected  the  mark  Kitty  Bowker 
had  once  observed  shooting  out  from  under  his  whiskers, 
there  was  certainly  nothing  on  the  part  of  either  of  them 
to  indicate  the  discovery. 

The  introduction  was  hardly  over  when  they  were 
joined  by  Kitty  and  her  aunt,  who  were  within  easy  hail ; 
and,  having  become  advised  of  Doctor  Tom's  presence, 
had  I'etraced  their  stej)s  to  meet  him. 

"  It  is  only  half  a  surprise,"  Aunt  Deborah  said,  as  she 
extended  her  hand  to  take  his  own,  Kitty  being  a  step  or 
two  behind.  "We  were  looking  for  you  a  little,  and 
waited  for  you  before  leaving  the  house." 

"If  it  is  only  a  half  surprise,  I  will  not  believe  that 
means  a  half  welcome,  unless  you  all  tell  me  so,"  he 
replied,  advancing  a  little,  as  he  spoke,  to  take  the  hand 
of  Kitty  Bowker. 

"  Which  you  know  very  well  beforehand  all  of  us  will 
never  do,"  the  latter  now  said,  as  she  accepted  his  saluta- 
tion ;  the  brightness  that  came  into  her  face  as  gratifying 
as  it  was  unmistakable. 

"And  which  I  am  not  sure  deserves  to  be  said  now," 
Aunt  Deborah  remarked,  taking  up  the  word.  "You 
have  played  the  truant  a  long  time,  Doctor  Tom." 

"And  enough  against  my  will  to  furnish  my  punish- 
ment," he  replied,  his  gaze  still  fixed  upon  Kitty.  "  How 
has  my  patient  been  getting  on  all  this  time?"  he  asked, 
turning  more  away  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  while  his 
voice,  always  so  musical,  was  now  modulated  to  tones  of 
deeper  tenderness  than  ever.  . 

"I  think  I  will  leave  her  to  answer  that  question  her- 
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self,"  Aunt  Deborah  responded,  "unless  you  refuse  to 
take  my  place.  What  do  you  say,  Kitty?  Will  you 
change  escorts,  and  give  Doctor  Tom  an  answer  to  his 
question?" 

"It  is  too  old  a  story  to  be  very  interesting,  I  am 
afraid,"  she  replied,  affecting  an  airy  lightness  of 
manner;  "and  Doctor  Tom  will  have  to  take  the  risk 
upon  his  own  hands." 

"  Which  having  done  so  many  times  already,  and 
never  yet  had  occasion  to  repent,  I  shall  hardly  begin 
now,"  he  said. 

So,  the  arrangement  having  been  agreed  upon,  Aunt 
Deborah  returned  to  the  house,  leaving  the  party  to 
pursue  their  walk  in  the  order  already  observed,  except 
that  Doctor  Tom  was  substituted  for  herself,  as  Kitty's 
escort. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  her?"  Kitty  inquired  of 
him,  as  they  now  proceeded  on  their  way ;  Rose  Anketell, 
under  charge  of  Herbert  Broome',  following  a  short 
distance  behind. 

"  Your  cousin,  you  mean;  the  same  you  were  expect- 
ing a  visit  from  when  I  went  away?"  Doctor  Tom 
replied,  enforcing  upon  himself,  now  only  by  a  great 
effort,  an  outward  composure  he  was  far  from  feeling; 
for  his  heart  had  begun  to  throb  again  as  it  had  been 
doing  most  of  the  day. 

"  Yes,  my  cousin ;  and  the  same  I  spoke  to  you  about 
before.  She  has  been  here  some  weeks  now.  Do  you 
not  think  I  was  right  when  I  told  you  she  was  very 
beautiful  ?  " 

"I  saw  her  only  a  moment,  you  know;  but  long 
enough  to  answer  your  question.  She  is  very  beautiful. 
Do  you  not  remember  my  asking  you  once  if  she  was  like 
you,  and  you  told  me  she  was  not  ?  " 

♦'Yes,  and  you  see  how  true  it  is  now,"  she  replied. 
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"Not  a  country  lass  at  all.  She  hasn't  as  much  color  as 
when  she  was  here  before,  except  now  and  then  when  she 
warms  up  about  something.  But  we  all  agree  she  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  all  love 
her." 

Doctor  Tom  did  not  need  to  be  informed  that  some  of 
the  color  had  gone  out  of  Rose  Anketeirs  face  since  he 
saw  it.  If  the  glance  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  had  been 
short,  it  was  very  searching.  There  was  no  sign  of 
recognition  on  her  part,  so  that  he  felt  perfectly  easy  on 
that  score,  as  he  had  done.  Nor  had  he  been  able  to 
detect  one  other  sign  he  looked  for;  so  that  he  had 
already  repeated  to  himself,  more  than  once,  "I  do  not 
believe  yet  that  she  cares  for  Mr.  Broome." 

"It  must  be  especially  pleasant  to  you  to  have  such  a 
coinpanion,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  her  last  words.  '•  It 
was  at  the  time  of  your  sister's  wedding  that  she  was 
here  before,  I  believe  you  told  me?" 

"  Yes,  and  she  remembers  all  that  very  well ;  seems  to 
be  very  fond  of  talking  about  it.  She  is  more  nearly 
Sister  Mell's  age  than  mine,  you  know." 

"  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  want  of  color  in  her  face. 
I  should  think  myself  that  a  little  more  would  add  very 
much  to  her  beauty." 

"Perhaps  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  about 
that  still  better  when  you  have  seen  more  of  her.  She 
has  had  some  trouble,  I  believe,  which  none  of  us  quite 
understand,  and  it  is  that,  as  we  suppose,  which  has 
made  the  change." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  trouble  to  do  that  at  her  age,"  he 
replied.     "  And  you  do  not  know  the  nature  of  it?" 

"No,  only  generally;  something  that  worries  her,  and 
which  she  puts  out  of  sight,  or  tries  to,  as  being  very 
disagreeable  to  think  of.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that 
something  wearing  on  her  mind  would  not  account  for 
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her  being  so  jjale ;  I  mean  that  it  would  not  affect  her 
health?" 

"No,  not  that;  not  at  all.  I  only  meant  it  must  be 
a  trouble  of  long  standing,  and  something  serious ;  and 
—  his  manner  more  hesitating  and  not  so  ojien  as  usual — 
"pleasant  and  lively  society  ought  to  help  her.  A  visit 
like  this  she  is  making  here,  —  nothing  could  be  better 
than  that." 

And,  after  a  short  pause,  he  continued :  — 

"Mr.  Broome  is  of  a  cheerful,  lively  temperament,  and 
so  is  your  father,  —  the  latter  very  much  so,  —  not  to 
speak  of  your  aunt,  who,  if  named  last.  Is  not  least." 

"You  do  not  put  me  down  in  the  list,"  she  replied, 
trying  to  laugh  a  little,  —  the  performance  hardly  to  be 
called  a  success.  "I  have  had  the  same  thought  myself 
already,  and  wondered  if  I  was  the  light  sort  of  a  person 
to  be  with  Rose." 

"  The  right  sort  of  a  person,"  he  said,  repeating  the 
words  after  her,  as  if  they  had  hit  his  sense  of  the  ludl- 
crovis  in  a  certain  not  unpleasant  way,  and  then,  in  a  half- 
professional,  half-comical  tone,  which  greatly  amused  his 
companion,  he  added,  "You  are  the  right  sort  of  a  person 
to  be  with  anybody  you  may  choose  to  be  with,  and  you 
are  to  ask,  not  whether  the  medicine  is  good  for  them, 
but  whether  it  is  good  for  you." 

"But  then  — "  she  tried  to  interpose;  not  regarding 
which  interruption,  he  continued,  still  finding  apparently 
a  pleasure  in  recurring  to  the  words  :  — 

"  You  are  the  sort  of  a  person  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  look  after  your  own  comfort ;  and  just  now  your 
father  and  Mr.  Broome  and  the  rest  are  the  sort  of  persons 
to  look  after  your  cousin." 

These  words  of  his  had  the  effect  to  recall  to  her  mind 
her  aunt's  conversation  of  a  few  days  before,  in  which 
Mr.  Broome's  name  had  appeared  so  prominently,  and 
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she  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  allusion  to  it  more 
or  less  djrect ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  checking  herself, 
as  if  not  sm-e  the  time  had  come  for  that,  she  now  re- 
plied :  — 

"For  all  that  you  have  been  saying,  I  know  I  am  not 
very  good  company,  and  yet  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  my 
cousin  would  rather  be  with  me  than  anybody  else.  She 
is  very  good  to  me,  and  I  suppose  it  is  to  jilease  me  when 
she  says  it  makes  her  feel  stronger  and  better  to  be  with 
me.  She  fairly  made  me  laugh  one  day  when  she  began 
to  say  how  she  leaned  on  me." 

"  I  suppose  she  and  Mr.  Broome  are  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted by  this  time,"  Doctor  Tom  carelessly  remarked. 

"  There  is  no  reason  "vfhy  they  should  not  be,  seeing 
each  other  as  they  do  every  day.  Rose  is  often  out  walk- 
ing with  him,  as  you  found  us  to-day.  She  got  into  that 
habit  in  her  wish  to  humor  my  aunt." 

" To  humor  your  aunt ? "  he  inquired.  "Has  she  been 
adding  your  cousin  to  her  list  of  patients  ?  " 

"It  seems  so,"  she  replied,  speaking  a  little  vaguely. 
"  She  is  fond  of  doctoring,  you  know ;  and,  besides 
that — "  hesitating  as  a  doubt  still  lingered  in  her  mind 
whether  or  not  she  would  be  violating  her  aunt's  con- 
fidence. 

"Yes;  and  besides  that," — Doctor  Tom  suggested,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  for  he  was  watching  very  intently 
now  not  to  lose  any  of  her  words. 

"My  aunt  is  very  fond  of  Rose,  and  Mr.  Broome  is  also 
a  great  favorite  of  hers.  She  sees  how  low-spiritfed  my 
cousin  is  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  — well,  she  is  far 
enough  from  what  we  understand  by  a  match-maker ;  but 
in  this  instance,  perhaps,  she  thinks  she  would  be  serving 
them  both  by  making  them  better  acquainted  with  each 
other." 

"And  so  what    began  in  the  desire  to  humor  your 
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aunt  has  grown  into  a  habit  with  your  cousin ;  naturally- 
enough,  too,  I  should  think,"  he  replied. 

"I  have  been  trying  all  this  time  to  ask  you  about  your 
visit,"  she  now  said.  "You  have  not  told  me  a  word 
yet  about  that,  and  what  kept  you  away  so  long." 

And  as  he  did  not'  appear  to  be  ready  with  his  reply, 
and,  moreover,  as  something  strange  she  had  all  along 
noticed  in  his  manner  now  rather  increased  so  as  to 
impress  her  more  than  ever,  without  waiting  for  him, 
she  added,  bringing  her  voice  down  to  a  lower  key :  — 

"  About  your  brother,  I  mean.     I  hope  he  is  better  ?" 

Doctor  Tom's  thoughts  had  apparently  been  wandering 
a  little ;  following,  perhaps,  a  trail  suggested  by  some 
words  his  companion  had  only  just  uttered.  Her  ques- 
tion served  to  recall  him,  and  the  strangeness  in  his  man- 
ner still  visible  he  now  replied  :  — 

"No,  not  better.  He  is  worse  —  worse  than  I  had 
thought  of.  Something  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of —  some- 
thing very  terrible  has  happened ;  had  happened  before  I 
went  away  from  Slackwater.  You  remember  how  one 
of  my  letters  was  delayed  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  remember  that." 

"It  was  very  unfortunate,"  he  said;  going  on  from 
which  point  he  proceeded  to  acquaint  her  with  the  cir- 
cumstances involving  his  brother's  fate  as  they  have  been 
already  related. 

As  she  listened  to  the  affecting  recital,  which  formed 
the  supplement  to  the  story  she  had  received  from  his 
lips  Si)me  weeks  before,  her  agitation  visibly  increased ; 
and  as  she  remained  silent  Doctor  Tom  resumed :  — 

"  I  told  you  I  would  come  back  to  stay  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time.    I  have  kept  my  promise,  you  see." 

"And  now,  is  it  to  be  the  longer  time?"  she  inquii*ed. 
"  You  know  how  many  friends  you  have  made  in  Slack- 
water,  who  hope  it  is  to  be  the  longer  time." 
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"The  sequel  has  not  come  yet,  and  it  is  not  certain 
when  it  will  come,  or  what  it  is  to  be,"  he  replied,  speak- 
ing very  soberly.  "  Until  then  I  cannot  know  myself 
how  long  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  remain  here." 

"And  you  still  wear  this?"  she  said,  inquiringly, 
alluding  to  his  disguise.  "And  then — about  the  — 
you  have  not  told  me  about  the  — " 

"  Yes,  you  mean  about  her  you  heard  something  of  in 
the  story  I  read  to  you.  I  found  she  had  left  the  city  only 
a  day  or  two  after  I  entered  it.  There  is  more  about  that 
I  cannot  go  into  to-day." 

And  after  a  short  interval  he  continued :  — 

"  You  have  not  told  me  yet  whether  you  were  able  to 
gather  the  flowers,  and  how  you  succeeded  with  them." 

"I  have  them  all  at  home,  I  believe,"  she  replied. 
"  Rose  and  I  made  our  walks  in  that  direction,  after  she 
came  here,  and  she  helped  me  with  them,  in  gathering 
and  preserving  them.  She  knows  a  great  deal  more 
about  flowers  than  I  do." 

"  Ahem,  yes !  and  I  suppose  by  this  time  she  has  come 
to  know  something,  by  report  at  least,  about  him  they 
were  to  be  kept  for.  If  everybody  fared  as  well  at  your 
hands,  as  your  cousin  has  in  your  account  of  her  to  me,  I 
ought  to  have  made  advance  enough  to  be  pretty  well 
established  in  her  good  graces  already." 

"And  you  would  like  to  know  all  the  pretty  things  I 
have  told  her  about  you ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? "  she 
inquired,  laughing  as  she  spoke.  "You  forget,  perhaps, 
how  much  there  is  I  am  under  bonds  not  to  speak  about, 
either  to  my  cousin  or  anybody  else." 

"  So  now  I  am  brought  under  strong  temptation  to  re- 
lease you  from  your  promise  ;  no,  it  was  not  a  promise, 
only  a  substitute  for  one.  I  have  wondered  sometimes 
if  you  were  not  getting  tired  of  these  bonds  you  say  you 
are  under  ?  " 
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"  No,  unless  I  think  now  and  then  I  would  like  to  have 
my  father  know  about  it.  I  had  almost  forgotten  one 
thing,  which  is  curious  enough.  Speaking  of  flowers  one 
day,  and  her  knowledge  of  them,  I  understood  ray  cousin 
to  say  that  she  was  indebted  for  a  good  part  of  it  to  one 
whose  profession  is  the  same  as  yours." 

Very  idle,  empty  prattle  was  all  this  that  she  was  say- 
ing ;  quite  impossible  to  be  understood  of  her  what  sig- 
nificance it  had  for  him  it  was  addressed  to.  It  was  the 
most  trifling  of  accidents,  a  coincidence  that  even  to  a 
thoroughly  superstitious  man  could  hardly  be  supposed 
to  count  for  much.  But,  for  all  that,  when  it  was  brought 
to  his  knowledge  —  Kitty  having  now  for  the  second  time 
made  allusion  to  the  subject — how  Rose  Anketell  had 
been  helping  her  take  care  of  those  flowers  he  had  com- 
mitted to  her  charge,  he  extracted  a  few  grains  of  comfort 
from  it.  "  To  one  whose  profession  is  the  same  as 
yours  "  were  the  words ;  not  only  the  truth  of  them  well 
known  to  him,  but  those  old  days,  too,  in  the  past,  when 
it  all  happened,  made  to  rise  up  before  him. 

Had  Kitty  Bowker  noticed  that  strange  mark  shooting 
out  from  under  his  whiskers  again  to-day  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  set  her  to  thinking  a  little. 

The  excursionists  had  already  reached  the  limit  of  their 
walk,  and  for  some  time  their  faces  had  been  turned 
homeward.  The  order  they  had  thus  far  followed  having 
been  thus  reversed,  Herbert  Broome  and  Rose  Anketell 
led  the  way,  and,  entering  the  gate,  they  arrived  at  the 
house  a  few  minutes  in  advance.  Not  far  behind.  Doctor 
Tom  and  Kitty  came  in  soon  after,  he  having  already 
arranged  with  her  for  a  ramble  on  the  following  day ;  the 
arrangement,  on  Kitty's  suggestion  to  that  effect,  made  to 
include  her  cousin  as  well. 

Greetings  no  less  cordial  than  those  he  had  just  now 
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found  so  pleasant  awaited  Doctor  Tom  at  the  hands  of 
Mellicent  and  Asa  Bowker. 

"  We  have  been  listening  to  a  very  good  report  of  you," 
the  mill-owner  said  to  him,  after  the  first  salutation  was 
over.  "  But  I  believe  you  may  safely  trust  my  sister 
here  for  that.  Two  of  a  trade  never  agree,  does  not 
appear  to  be  true  in  this  instance." 

•'  If  the  rule  was  to  find  an  exception,  I  do  not  know 
when  it  could  have  been  better  timed,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," Doctor  Tom  replied.  "  I  hope  the  value  of  my 
thanks  to  your  sister  does  not  depend  upon  their  not  being 
awkward,"  he  said,  turning  to  Aunt  Deborah. 

"  And  I  hope  you  know  by  this  time  my  brother's  fond- 
ness for  a  jest,  Doctor  Tom,"  she  interposed.  *'  I  rather 
think  the  awkwardness  will  be  found  to  rest  where  I  am 
sure  it  ought  to  ;  and  that  is,  with  the  party  who  is  made 
to  receive  thanks  she  is  not  entitled  to." 

"Well,"  said  Asa  Bowker,  laughing  at  his  sister's 
words,  "  some  folks  can  afford  to  be  chary  about  receiv- 
ing thanks.  If  their  turn  came  as  seldom  as  mine  does, 
they  would  not  be  so  particular. "  And  then  turning 
more  pai'ticularly  to  address  his  visitor,  the  levity  he  had 
been  indulging  in  no  longer  visible,  he  inquired :  — 

"  IIow  do  you  find  our  little  patient.  Doctor  Tom?" 
neither  Kitty  or  her  cousin  being  present. 

In  response  to  which  having  taken  his  friend's  arm,  the 
two  men  walked  away  together,  and  their  conference  at 
length  concluded,  Doctor  Tom  excused  himself  in  reply  to 
Asa  Bowker's  invitation,  and  returned  once  more  to  his 
own  lodgings. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

A  PARTY  OF  THREE. 

Doctor  Tom  was  not  an  early  riser;  neither  was 
Gabriel  Grigg.  The  result  was,  that  they  often  met  at 
the  breakfast-table  after  all  the  other  guests  had  left  it. 
This  would  have  been  not  a  bad  thing  had  Gabriel  Grigg 
been  an  agreeable  companion,  which,  however,  he  was 
not;  certainly  not,  in  the  other's  estimation.  Still,  it 
was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  was  his  landlord ;  and, 
besides,  it  was  necessary  to  salute  him  on  the  score 
merely  of  politeness. 

This  duty  —  it  was  the  second  morning  after  his  return 
—  had  been  duly  performed.  Doctor  Tom  had  finished 
his  breakfast,  and,  having  lighted  his  first  cigar,  was  to 
be  seen  occupying  his  usual  seat  on  the  piazza;  while 
his  companion,  Gabriel  Grigg,  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  a  vain  attempt  to  determine^ 
by  a  process  of  alternate  tying  and  untying  of  his  legs, 
which  one  should  be  kept  uppermost.  If  he  had  only 
had  the  convenient  power  which  conjurors  possess  of 
turning  themselves  inside  out  and  back  again,  one  doubts 
not  that  he  would  have  made  tliat  one  of  his  principal 
performances,  if  not  the  only  one. 

"Anything  of  interest  down  in  the  city.  Doctor  Tom; 
something  out  of  the  common,  I  mean?"  he  inquired, 
putting  the  other  leg  atop  as  he  spoke. 

Doctor  Tom  was  violating  his  own  rule  just  now,  and 
was    smoking,   not   mildly  but   furiously.    Instead    of 
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allowing  the  fragrance  to  creep  slowly  forth  and  meander 
lazily  at  its  own  sweet  will,  losing  itself  in  the  bushy 
copse  over  which  his  capacious  nostrils  hung  in  manner 
like  a  promontory,  he  was  at  this  moment  puffing  it 
wastefuUy  forth  in  great  volumes  ;  and  as  the  air  treated 
it  with  a  more  becoming  respect,  showing  no  disposition 
to  waft  it  away,  he  became  buried  in  the  clouds  of  his 
own  producing,  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  that  the 
lawyer  buried  his  hearers  always,  under  clouds  of 
words. 

"  Nothing,  I  believe,"  he  replied  to  the  other's  ques- 
tion. "  Anything  new  in  your  line,  Mr.  Grigg  ?"  lighting 
his  second  cigar  as  he  spoke. 

"  Huckleback  property  has  changed  hands"  —  right  leg 
taking  its  place  atop  now  —  "  while  you  have  been  away, 
or  was  that  before  you  left?  Timber-land;  that  is,  the 
biggest  part  of  it.  Very  valuable  ;  thriving  man  is  Mr. 
Bowker.  Did  I  mention  that  he  was  the  puKchaser.P 
Papers  aren't  drawn  up  yet  —  most  likely  all  closed  up 
to-morrow,  if  neither  party  flies  the  track.  Can't  always 
tell." 

"Mr.  Bowker,  you  say  is  the  purchaser ?" 

"Yes ;  wants  logs  for  his  mills,  s'pose  ;  or  else,  mebbe 
thinks  real  estate  is  going  to  advance.  Does  look  like  it, 
if  not  now,  some  time.  If  not,  he  can  hold  for  a  rise; 
good  trade  if  he  don't  have  to  keep  it  too  long.  There's 
the  taxes  and  interest,  you  know.  An  eating  moth  is 
interest;  that  is,  when  you  have  to  pay  it.  When  the 
boot  is  on  the  other  leg  and  you  don't  pay  it  but  receive 
it,"  —  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  —  "instead  of  a 
moth  it  becomes  a  mother.  Doctor  Tom;  increase  then, 
you  see.  I  think  I  prefer  it  as  a  mother,"  he  said,  his 
attempt  at  witticism  followed  by  a  mysterious  chuckle  to 
which  his  throat  and  lips  contributed  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions ;  and,  putting  his  legs  now  to  a  diflferent  purpose 
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from  that  in  which  they  had  been  lately  employed,  he 
left  the  smoker  alone  with  his  thoughts  and  his  cigar. 

The  morning  having  thus  opened  rather  inauspiciously 
for  Doctor  Tom,  held  something  in  reserve  for  him  still 
more  unwelcome.  His  patience  had  been  heavily  taxed 
in  waiting  for  the  hour  when  he  should  set  out  to  keep  his 
appointment  of  the  previous  day  with  Kitty  Bowker,  that 
thought  being  none  the  less  uppermost  in  his  mind  be- 
cause, at  her  instance,  her  cousin  had  been  finally  included 
in  the  arrangement,  so  that  the  stock  remaining  on  hand 
when  the  hour  fairly  arrived,  might  be  considered  as 
reduced  to  its  minimum.  A  new  demand,  however,  was 
to  be  made  upon  it. 

He  had  already  proceeded  a  part  of  the  distance  on  his 
way  to  Asa  Bowker's,  his  thoughts  intent  upon  the  antici- 
pated interview,  when  he  encountered  an  interruption 
that  filled  liim  with  dismay.  His  journey  led  loim  directly 
in  front  of  the  milliner's  shop,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
reached  than  the  door  opened,  and  the  gushing  eloquence 
of  Bathsheba  Babbidge  fell  upon  his  ears  at  the  same  time 
that  her  Juno-like  form  filled  his  vision. 

"It  is  Doctor  Tom,"  she  exclaimed,  rapturously;  "I 
knew  my  eyes  had  not  deceived  me.  Come  back  to  save 
us  from  famine,  poor,  starving  wretches  that  we  are." 

"Are  you  so  hungry  as  that?"  he  replied,  half  dead 
with  terror  as  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  what  was  probably 
in  store  for  him. 

"Quite  famished,  I  assure  you;  and  I  have  so  many 
things  to  talk  about.  I  almost  know  you  are  on  your  way 
to  Asa  Bowker's  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  assented  quickly,  making  a  frantic  effort  to 
explain  in  the  same  breath  how  he  had  an  engagement  he 
must  keep  without  delay,  and  so  trying  to  excuse  himself 
out  of  her  presence.  He  doubted  not  her  surprise  had  all 
been  feigned,  and  that  she  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  him 
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at  the  shop ;  but  his  excuse  was  destined  to  avail  him 
very  little.  She  was  too  quick,  and  not  to  be  put  off  by 
so  simple  a  device  as  that,  whether  true  or  false. 

"  How  fortunate  !  "  she  cried  out,  disowning  his  words 
out  of  sight;  "I  mean  fortunate  for  me,  and  we  always 
claiiB  our  little  privileges,  you  know.  I  always  did  say,  a 
nice  old  gentleman  for  me,  so  polite  they  are,  and  none 
of  your  young  bloods,  sauceboxes  as  they  are." 

A  certain  half-disguised  maliciousness  her  words  and 
her  manner  together  betrayed,  which  he  was  helpless  to 
resent,  added  to  his  irritation,  so,  making  one  more  des- 
perate effort  to  escape,  he  replied  :  — 

"Miss  Bowker  is  my  patient,  which,  from  your  words, 
I  infer  that  you  are  not  ignorant  of.  As  I  must  be  punc- 
tual to  the  hour,  and  the  day  is  warm,  I  fear  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  follow  my  pace.  I  am  sure  you  will 
excuse  me." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  that ;  but  never  you 
mind.  You  shall  give  me  your  arm  up  the  hill,  and,  once 
at  the  top,  I  shall  get  on  famously.  So  don't  worry  your- 
self on  my  account,  I  beg  of  you." 

And  Doctor  Tom  found  himself  wondering  a  little  how 
that  nose,  so  small  as  it  was, — there  was  four  times  as 
much  of  his  own,  —  even  if  it  was  very  sharp,  could  seem 
so  aggressive  and  so  arbitrary.  There  was  clearly  no 
help  for  it  now  witliout  rudeness,  which  was  not  in  his 
line. 

"Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  you  had  much  to  talk 
about?"  he  inquired,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  of 
the  two  evils  which  had  overtaken  him  —  to  be  either  a 
speaker  or  a  listener  —  the  latter  would  be  the  least. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure;  such  a  budget.  Where  to  begin  is 
what  troubles  me.  That  miserable  choir  business,  you 
know,  that  begun  so  long  ago,  it  isn't  settled  yet ;  and  we 
miss  you  so  much  at  church,  Doctor  Tom,  whose  welfare 
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I  have  so  mucli  at  heart.  Then  there's  Mr.  Broome,  poor 
man,  quite  at  his  wits'  end  about  it,  I  assure  you;  and  to 
lose  your  grand  voice  at  such  a  crisis  —  " 

"I  suppose  you  mean  that  Deacon  Sample  and  his 
daughters  still  refuse  to  assist  in  that  part  of  the  service," 
he  here  interposed. 

"  Stiff  about  it  as  ever,  you  may  depend ;  and  I  am  told 
Asa  Bowker  feels  very  bad  on  account  of  it,  his  sister  hav- 
ing been  the  cause  of  it  all,  — though  she  makes  light  of 
it  herself,  —  goes  so  far  as  to  say  she  believes  the  minister 
rather  likes  it ;  but  anybody  might  know  better  than  that. 
It  don't  stand  to  reason,  Doctor  Tom,  and,  for  one,  I  do 
wonder  at  Aunt  Deborah.  But  I'm  so  glad  you've  got 
back  again." 

And,  as  he  assisted  her  up  the  acclivity.  Doctor  Tom 
thought  she  had  more  reason  to  rejoice  than  he  had  him- 
self; but  he  replied  :  — 

"Mr.  Bowker  has  a  visitor,  I  believe,  from  the  city 
spending  some  time  in  hisi  family  ?  " 

"I  was  just  coming  to  that.  It  was  since  you  went 
away,  after  all ;  but  I  wasn't  quite  sure  of  it.  Kitty's 
cousin,  they  say ;  but  it's  my  opinion  that  is  more  than 
half  make-believe.  She  was  up  here  once  before,  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Her  name  is  Rose  Anketell ;  an  odd 
name,  too,  —  at  least,  to  my  ears :  but  she  is  like  enough 
to  change  it,  if  all  one  hears  is  true." 

"  To  change  it ?"  Doctor  Tom  inquired.  "Not  for  any 
name  up  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Then  you  suppose  wrong,"  Bathsheba  rejoined 
promptly.  "Have  you  ever  by  chance  heard  the  name, 
Herbert  Broome  ?" 

"  My  friend,  the  minister?  Is  fortune  so  smiling  upon 
him  ?  I  have  heard  the  young  lady  is  quite  accomplished 
and  very  beautiful." 

"She  is  good-looking  enough  for  those  who  like  that 
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style,  mebbe,  and  she  has  the  kind  of  smartness  all  city- 
bred  girls  have,"  she  assented.  "Nobody  appears  to 
know  whether  she  has  got  any  money,  though.  'Twas 
said,  when  she  was  here  before,  that  she  wasn't  even  a 
believer,  but  that  is  given  up  now ;  so  that  difficulty  is  out 
of  the  way,"  she  concluded,  rather  spitefully, 

"Quick  work,  I  should  say;  too  quick  for  good  to 
come  of  it,"  Doctor  Tom  replied. 

"Worse  than  that — ungrateful,  I  call  it,"  his  com- 
panion said  with  increasing  warmth,  now  that  she  found 
some  encouragement  in  his  words.  "After  all  that  has 
been  done  for  him  here  in  Slackwater,  to  take  up  with  a 
foreigner,  and,  so  far  as  anybody  knows,  without  a  cent 
of  money,  I  say,  against  all  the  world,  is  ungrateful,  and 
am  afraid  the  Lord  will  bring  him  into  judgment  for  it. 
It  is  not  too  late,  though,  after  all,  and  if  my  poor 
prayers  that  the  Lord  will  open  his  eyes  to  see  his  sin 
will  avail,  he  is  sure  of  them." 

And  as  no  reply  came  from  her  companion  she  soon 
resumed,  a  greater  bitterness  than  ever  observable  in  her 
manner :  — 

"You  remarked  just  now.  Doctor  Tom,  with  great 
propriety,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  it  it  was  too  quick  to 
end  well.  And  seeing  you  have  alluded  to  it,  I  will  just 
free  my  mind  on  that  point.  There  is  just  one  person 
we  may  thank  for  that.  I  will  not  be  misunderstood 
,now,  for  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  involved  in  this  business,  and  I  say  without 
disguise,  that  in  what  I  have  been  hinting  at  I  mean  Miss 
Deborah  Bowker.     She  is  a —  " 

"  I  have  long  known  her  friendship  for  Mr.  Broome," 
Doctor  Tom  here  suggested. 

"It  is  my  opinion  she  would  better  look  after  her 
herbs  and  things;  perhaps  she  will  give  us  another 
hymn,  since  that — " 
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"  An  epithalamium,"  Doctor  Tom  suggested. 

•'  Since  that  one  which  made  so  much  mischief,"  she 
continued,  not  heeding  the  interruption.  "Don't  you 
think  match-makers  are  a  very  despicable  set  of  people, 
Doctor  Tom?" 

The  appeal  was  a  very  direct  one,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
to  be  saved  from  replying  to  it,  as  they  now  drew  near 
to  the  gate  which  led  up  to  the  house.  And,  taking  leave 
of  his  fair  companion  with  such  regrets  as  his  lips  could 
command,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  along  the  gi-avelled 
walk,  to  meet  the  friends  who  were  expecting  him,  at  a 
much  slower  pace  than  that  his  thoughts  were  just  now 
keeping;  for  their  pace  was  anything  but  slow.  The 
words  he  had  been  listening  to  so  eagerly,  while  his  out- 
ward composure  was  preserved,  wrought  upon  him  not 
without  effect,  notwithstanding  the  source  they  proceeded 
from  had  so  little  of  his  confidence.  They  served  as 
cumulative  evidence  in  support  of  what  he  had  already 
begun  to  fear  might  possibly  be  true. 
I  In  a  word,  Love — that  potent  enchantress — was  doing 
for  Doctor  Tom,  what  she  has  never  ceased  to  do  always 
for  other  men  of  like  strength  and  —  of  like  weakness. 
The  thread  was  very  fine  ;  a  gossamer  that  floats  on  the 
air  swayed  to  and  fro  by  every  breath  is  not  finer,  but  it 
was  strong  as  a  cable  now. 

As  he  entered  the  room  he  found  Kitty  Bowker  and  her 
cousin  already  prepared  for  the  proposed  excursion. 

"  Am  I  late  ?  Have  I  kept  you  waiting  ?"  he  inquired, 
as  they  both  rose  to  receive  him.  "  I  have  a  pretty  good 
excuse,  I  believe,  if  I  have  failed  to  be  punctual."  And 
addi-essing  hiuiself  to  Kitty  he  explained  in  a  few  words 
how  he  had  been  detained. 

"I  do  not  think  you  are  behindhand.  Doctor  Tom," 
she  said  in  reply.  "You  have  been  hearing  so  long 
about  my  cousin,  and  she  has  been  hearing  so  long  about 
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you,  it  was  getting  time  you  should  see  each  other  face  to 
face,  and  so  leai'n  the  truth  whereof  I  have  affirmed ;  " 
all  of  which  was  put  in  the  light,  easy  way  so  natural  to 
her. 

"  Kitty  is  tired,  it  seems,  of  playing  the  part  of  reporter 
and  interviewer,"  Aunt  Deborah  suggested ;  for  she  and 
Mellicent  were  both  present. 

"I  doubt  it  might  have  been  better  for  me,  that  she 
should  have  continued  to  fill  that  office,"  Doctor  Tom 
replied.  "But  I  am  sure  her  cousin  is  quite  safe  from 
any  fear  of  that  kind." 

"  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  you  have  been  hearing  such 
wicked  stories  about  me?"  Rose  Anketell  rejoined,  laugh- 
ing. "What  have  you  been  telling  Doctor  Tom  about 
me,  coz,  that  I  am  now  so  certain  not  to  suffer  when  he 
comes  to  see  for  himself?" 

"Wicked  stories!"  Kitty  exclaimed,  laughing  now 
herself.  "Can  you  remember  some  of  them.  Doctor 
Tom?" 

"  The  only  wickedness,  if  any,  I  remember,  is  one  I 
at  least  can  well  excuse,  since  I  find  the  anxiety  it  created 
on  my  part  to  become  acquainted  with  Miss  Anketell  is 
now  so  fully  justified." 

"  Very  neatly  done.  Doctor  Tom,  as  you  have  a  knack 
of  doing  things  always.  Have  you  lived  long  at  court, 
that  you  are  able  to  do  it  so  trippingly  P"  Aunt  Deborah 
cried  out,  turning  away  a  little  from  the  window  by  which 
she  was  standing,  towards  the  company  there  assembled. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  one  of  my  opportunities,  and  that 
I  have  enjoyed  a  better  school  than  a  court  since  I  came 
to  Slackwater,"  he  replied,  bowing  towards  her  as  he 
spoke. 

"Heaven  preserve  us!"  cried  out  the  little  woman, 
laughing  heartily,  and  clapping  her  bits  of  hands  together 
over  her  head.     "  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  learned,  to  be 
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sure  !  Or  is  it  only  because  you  are  a  doctor  ?  Please 
give  us  all  the  secret  of  it,  or  at  least  to  me,  Doctor  Tom ; 
for  I  am  one  of  the  profession,  you  know." 

"I  doubt  that  I  must  be  one  of  the  initiated,"  Rose 
Anketell  replied  for  him,  taking  up  the  word.  "I  had 
the  secret  from  my  uncle  the  day  he  brought  me  over 
from  the  station.  What  will  you  pay  for  it,  Aunt 
Deborah?" 

"Not  much,  if  you  got  it  from  Asa,"  she  replied,  hav- 
ing stationed  herself  now  by  the  side  of  the  one  she  was 
addressing.  "I  know  my  brother  of  old,  and  nobody 
can  put  off  his  wares  on  me.  jBut  what  is  it  ?  If  it  costs 
nothing  I  will  take  it;  certainly,  coming  through  your 
hands.  Who  knows  but  it  might  be  worth  listening  to, 
conveyed  by  such  a  channel,  after  all  ?" 

"May  I  count  myself  in?"  Mellicent  here  inquired, 
who  had  been  thus  far  silent.  "I  have  often  heard  of 
mutual  admiration  societies,  but  I  never  saw  one  in  oper- 
ation before.     May  I  come  in,  please  ?" 

"Of  course  you  can  come  in;  that  is,  on  the  usual 
terms.     You  must  pay  your  admission  fee,  you  know." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  You  must  agree  first,  whatever  your  opinion  may  be, 
never  to  say  anything  derogatory  of  any  of  the  members ; 
and,  secondly,  to  hold  the  president  in  speciaf  veneration, 
never  contradicting  her,  whatever  ridiculous  thing  she 
may  say." 

"  And  who  is  the  president?" 

"  I  am,  just  now,  as  being  the  oldest.  Beauty  is  not 
regarded  —  only  years,  in  this  office ;  and  Doctor  Tom  is 
to  be  my  successor.  But  you  are  interrupting  the  pro- 
ceedings. That  secret,  —  I  am  all  impatience  now  to  hear 
it,"  she  said,  addressing  herself  to  Rose. 

"I  am  not  sure  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  know  it, 
after  speaking  so  disrespectfully  about  the  source  I  had  it 
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from  as  you  have  been  doing.  Your  brother  said  he  was 
bright  only  when  he  was  with  bright  people.  Perhaps 
that  is  true  of  others  besides  my  uncle  ;  of  Doctor  Tom, 
for  instance,  which  might  explain  his  brilliancy  on  the 
present  occasion.  Is  the  secret  worth  paying  for,  do  you 
think,  now  you  see  what  it  is?"  she  asked,  turning  to 
Aunt  Deborah. 

"  Not  worth  a  great  deal  in  Doctor  Tom's  eyes,  I'm 
thinking,  if  it  is  in  mine.  What  value  shall  we  put  upon 
it,  —  you  and  I,  Doctor  Tom?" 

'  The  question  was  not  destined  to  get  an  answer.  Steps 
of  approaching  visitors  were  heard  coming  up  the  walk ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  company  now  drawn  in  that 
direction,  Asa  Bowker,  with  his  friend  Herbert  Broome, 
presently  entered  the  room. 

"  Good-morning,  Doctor  Tom,"  said  the  mill-owner, 
giving  him  his  hand.  "  Mr.  Broome  and  I  were  wonder- 
ing if  we  should  not  find  you  here." 

And,  having  allowed  time  for  his  companion  to  add  his 
sulutations  to  his  own,  he  continued  :  — 

"  Are  you  for  another  walk  already,  Doctor  Tom  ?" 

"  Another  walk  P"  he  replied,  in  doubt  as  to  the  other's 
meaning. 

"  Yes,  I  see  the  ladies  are  bonneted,  as  if  waiting  to  be 
off.  Our  friend  understands  how  to  improve  the  time," 
he  said,  now  addressing  Mr.  Broome. 

"  I  believe  I  discover  your  riddle,"  Doctor  Tom  replied 
to  this  remark.  "You  refer,  I  suppose,  to  the  young 
lady  from  whom  I  parted  company  a  few  minutes  ago  at 
the  gate,  — Miss  Babbidge  ?" 

"Yes,  we  met  her  on  our  way,  and  she  stopped  us  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Broome  on  your  having  come  back,  and 
to  tell  us  how  agreeably  she  had  been  entertained  by  you 
as  her  escort.  I  hope  the  pleasure  was  reciprocal,  Doctor 
Tom?" 
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•'You  cannot  doubt  that,"  he  said.  "It  is  always 
pleasant  to  hear  about  one's  friends  after  having  been 
separated  from  them ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  young 
people  only  who  relish  a  bit  of  gossip  now  and  then," 
allowing  his  eye,  as  he  sjjoke,  to  wander  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Broome. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Aunt  Deborah,  "that  is  just  what 
gossip  is  for.  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Doctor  Tom.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  what  did  Bathsheba  find  to  say 
about  me?" 

"She  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  that  she  preferred 
old  gentlemen  to  young  ones,"  he  replied,  evading  a 
direct  reply  to  her  question ;  "but  that  depends,  I  should 
judge,  somewhat  upon  the  use  she  would  make  of  them, 
if  that  is  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  Asa  Bowker  broke  forth,  laughing 
immoderately.  "  A  fine  point  with  a  witness  !  A  thing 
you  always  did  excel  in.  Doctor  Tom.  It  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  not  after  you  reached  the  top,  Bath- 
sheba made  that  remark,  I'll  warrant."  • 

"Yes,  you  are  I'igiit.     It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

"And  she  "prefers  old  gentlemen  to  talk  to,  but  likes 
young  folks  best  to  talk  about.  My  friend,  Mr.  Broome, 
I'll  venture,  came  in  for  a  hundred  words  where  I  did  for 
one." 

"  That  may  have  been  so  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  would 
that  have  been  anything  moi'e  than  natural,  she  being  one 
of  the  lambs  belonging  to  Mr.  Broome's  flock,  and  he  her 
shepherd  ? " 

"Why  didn't  you  say  a  lambkin,  and  be  done  with  it. 
Doctor  Tom?"  Aunt  Deborah  inquired.  "You'll  be 
calling  me  a  lamb  next,  at  this  rate." 

"Which,  in  meekness  and  in  patience,  I  have  always 
said  you  were,"  her  brother  suggested.  "But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  these  bonnets,  Cousin  Rose?"  he  said 
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now,  turning  to  address  her.  "Are  you  oflf  for  the 
woods,  and  have  Mr.  Broome  and  I  come  in  to  spoil  your 
plans?" 

"I  believe  that  was  the  arrangement  yesterday,"  she 
replied.  "  But  is  it  not  too  late,  now  that  the  sun  is  so 
high?" 

"Too  late  for  a  walk,  certainly.  Put  it  off  till  to- 
morrow ;  that  is  my  advice  to  you  all.  It  is  time  for 
luncheon  now,  after  which  I  have  challenged  Mr.  Broome 
to  a  game  of  bowls.  Smokers  ai'e  not  excluded,  you 
know,  Doctor  Tom,  and  perhaps  you  will  join  us?" 

"Don't  go.  Doctor  Tom,"  Kitty  said,  as  he  appeared  to 
be  waiting  the  decision  of  herself  and  her  cousin.  "  They 
will  only  make  game  of  you,  as  they  did  before  when 
they  beat  you  so  badly.  I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were  you.  I 
have  just  got  a  promise  from  my  cousin  of  some  music 
she  brought  with  her.  You  would  better  stay  than  to  go 
and  be  laughed  at." 

And  Doctor  Tom  stayed.  When  Asa  Bowker  returned 
from  his  game  he  found  him  there  still.  He  prevailed 
upon  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  Evening  still  found  him 
there.  It  needed*  not  that  he  should  be  a  proficient  in 
music,  as  he  was,  to  listen,  with  a  newly  awakened  joy 
his  heart  had  long  been  a  stranger  to,  to  Rose  AnketelPs 
voice,  when,  at  her  cousin's  request,  she  sang  the  old 
songs  in  which  he  had  once  joined  himself.  So  he  stayed 
on  through  the  evening  till  the  moon  was  up,  and  the 
whole  party  went  out  together  to  hear  the  owls  hoot; 
which  Rose  Anketell  not  denying  her  fondness  for,  a 
laugh  was  raised  at  her  expense  on  account  thereof. 

"  I  heard  them  first  when  I  was  here  before,"  she  said 
to  Doctor  Tom,  as  they  walked  back  to  the  house  to- 
gether, she  having,  by  some  mischance  in  Aunt  Deb- 
orah's calculations,  fallen  under  his  escort,  gi'catly  to 
that  little  woman's  disgust;   Kitty,  by  the  same  rule, 
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having  been  assigned  to  Herbert  Broome.  "I  rather 
liked  to  hear  them  then,  —  I  was  up  here  at  my  cousin's 
wedding,  —  and  I  like  it  better  than  ever  now.  My 
friends  here  laugh  at  me,  and  I  suppose  it  must  seem 
very  odd." 

"  Odd  fancies,"  he  replied,  "  are  apt  to  be  the  strongest 
of  all,  just  as  is  true  of  the  bodily  palate,  acquired  tastes 
being  hardest  of  all  to  overcome.  How  do  you  account 
for  this  fancy  of  yours?" 

"I  never  fried  to  account  for  it.  Is  it,  do  you  think, 
because  their  hooting  sorts  so  well  with  the  night  and  the 
dark  woods,  and  with  the  country  generally,  so  owlish  it 
seems  when  compared  with  the  city  ?  " 

"Perhaps  so.  There  is  a  fitness  in  it  all  round,  you 
mean,  I  suppose.  Do  you  think  you  would  care  to  hear 
them  hoot  in  the  daytime  ?" 

"In  the  daytime?"  she  repeated  after  him.  "That 
seems  to  me  an  odd  fancy  of  j'^ours,  now.  I  doubt  if 
they  can  hoot  in  the  daytime,  and  I  am  sure  there  would 
be  no  fitness  in  it.  When  I  was  a  child  I  was  told  it  was 
a  sign  a  frog  was  sick  if  he  croaked  in  the  day-time.  I 
should  suspect  the  same  thing  of  an  owl  if  I  should  hear 
one  hoot  except  at  night." 

"  You  said  just  now  that  the  country  compared  with 
the  city  was  owlish.    Do  you  dislike  the  country?" 

"  I  like  it  well  enough  for  a  change,"  she  replied.  "  I 
was  disputing  that  point  with  my  cousin  or  her  father  not 
long  ago,  and  1  said  that  men  and  women  were  more  to 
my  taste  than  trees  and  vegetables." 

"  But  are  there  not  men  and  women  —  very  good  ones, 
sometimes  —  to  be  found  in  the  country  ?  There  are  our 
friends  we  just  left,  —  Asa  Bowker  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Broome  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  individuals  here  and  there.  One  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  you  know.    My  uncle  is  a  man 
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by  himself,  —  few  like  him  anywhere ;  and  as  for  Mr. 
Bi-oome,  he  is  city-bred,  I  believe  ;  at  least,  ho  gives  one 
that  impression.  It  is  hardly  the  rule  to  find  comitry 
ministers  like  him,  I  imagine.  But  that  is  not  my  mean- 
ing, exactly,  after  all." 

"No,  and  it  was  a  mistake  of  mine  to  put  it  in  the 
way  I  did.  You  meant,  of  course,  that  you  were  better 
pleased  in  watching  and  studying  humanity  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  than  anything  which  lies  outside  of  it,  like 
ti-ees  and  plants,  —  like  vegetables.  That  ought  to  be 
true  of  everybody,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  ;  would  be  true  of 
everybody,  only  it  is  not  everybody  that  thinks." 

"Ought  to  be  true?  Would  be  true  of  everybody, 
only  they  do  not  think?"  she  replied,  repeating  his  words 
in  a  certain  absent-minded  way,  as  if  her  thoughts  were 
wandering  oft  a  little.  At  a  hazard,  what  was  it  she 
was  musing  over?  She  had  already  been  struck  with 
her  companion's  voice.  Was  there  now  something  in  his 
sentiments  or  in  his  way  of  putting  them,  which,  even  as 
the  voice  had  done,  carried  her  back  to  old  times  ?**  "  I 
find  I  am  very  ready  to  believe  that,"  she  continued.  ♦'  I 
wonder  if  my  reasons  are  the  same  as  yours." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  find  it  so,  for  that  will  show  I  am 
right.  Shall  I  hear  what  your  reasons  are  ?  It  is  your 
privilege  to  speak  first." 

"Is  that  so?"  she  replied,  laughing.  "I  thought  it 
was  woman's  privilege  to  have  the  last  word." 

"It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  her  habit,  I  believe,"  he 
laughed  back,  in  reply.  "  Suppose  I  should  give  for  one 
reason,  that  kind  sympathizes  with  kind,  and  so,  being  a 
man,  and  not  a  tree  or  a  vegetable,  I  feel  more  interest  in 
the  first  than  I  do  in  the  last  ?  Is  that  anything  like  your 
way  of  looking  at  it  ?  " 

"I  am  glad  now  I  made  you  begin,"  she  said,  still 
speaking  in  a  half-hesitating  way.    "  I  think  I  might  have 
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given  the  same  reason  before  I  got  through,  but  it  would 
have  taken  me  longer  to  do  it.  Is  it  another  reason,  or 
only  a  part  of  the  same,  that  trees  are  perishable,  —  I 
mean  that  when  they  die  that  is  the  end  of  them  ?  " 

"I  believe  I  understand  your  meaning;  but  will  you 
give  it  a  little  more  at  large  ?  " 

"It  is  something  like  this  :  I  have  a  kind  of  reverence 
for  a  tree,  especially  if  it  is  very  old ;  would  go  a  great 
way  to  see  one  a  thousand  years  old ;  but  I  feel,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  will  come  a  day  when  the  man  will 
be  older  even  than  that." 

"Yes,  that  is  making  it  very  plain;  and  then  there  is 
another  way  of  jjresenting  that  argument.  Since  we  do 
feel  this  interest  in  men,  does  not  that  go  to  jjrove  that 
they  are  not  perishable  in  the  sense  that  trees  and  vege- 
tables are  ?  " 

"It  seems  to  me  perfectly  fair  to  say  so,  though  I  re- 
member a  friend  of  mine  once  claiming  that  a  feeling  of 
that  sort  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  j)roof  of  the  truth  of 
anything.     Do  you  hold  to  that  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  difference  as  to  that,  I  suppose,  between  an 
individual  belief  or  consciousness,  and  that  which  may  be 
called  universal,  or  nearly  so.  But  we  are  touching  upon 
disputable  territory.  If  I  should  give  as  another  reason 
why  the  study  of  men  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
vegetable  world,  might  not  the  much  greater  variety  that 
study  affords  be  so  considered  ?  " 

' '  I  did  not  know  what  an  advocate  I  was  to  find  in  sup- 
port of  my  doctrine,"  she  replied.  "The  change  of  the 
seasons  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  one  to  people  who 
live  in  the  country.  In  the  city  the  picture  is  a  new  one 
every  day." 

"Especially,  you  might  add,  now  that  the  world  is 
living,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  neighboi'hood,  when,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  the  ice  from  the  polar  regions  cools 
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the  fruit  on  my  breakfast-table  which  grew  in  the 
tropics." 

"It  would  be  easy  to  guess  that  you  are  from  the 
city,  Doctor  Tom,  even  if  my  cousin  had  not  so  informed 
me  ;  or  was  it,  after  all,  only  that  the  people  here  have  so 
decided  ?  " 

"  That  they  have  so  decided  I  believe  is  true,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Country  people  and  city  people  are  alike  in  one 
irespect,  —  they  both  have  a  way  of  jumping  at  their  own 
conclusions  sometimes,  —  these  good  folks  here  in  Slack- 
water  far  enough  from  being  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
They  make  pretty  free  use  of  everybody's  name,  Miss 
Anketell,  respecting  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  very 
much,"  laughing  a  little  as  he  spoke. 

Doctor  Tom,  ever  since  those  ambiguous  words  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  blacksmith,  when,  on  his  return  to 
Slackwater,  he  accosted  that  individual  as  he  stood  in  the 
door  of  his  shop,  had  been  resting  under  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  some  rumors  were  afloat  connecting  his  own 
name  and  Kitty  Bowker's,  to  her  pi-ejudice  as  well  as  his 
own.  It  would  have  seemed,  doubtless,  that  his  reputed 
age  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  any  such  rumors  ;  but 
he  knew  how  gossip  often  leaped  over  barriers  like  that, 
and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  from  some  quarter 
more  light  on  the  subject. 

Ilis  companion,  however,  did  not  follow  the  lead  he  had 
offered ;  perhaps  was  as  ignorant  as  he  was  himself,  and 
so  was  unable,  had  she  been  disposed  to  do  so,  to  gratify 
his  curiosity. 

Nor  had  he  been  able  to  get  any  relief  from  the  harassing 
doubts  he  had  been  lately  struggling  with,  as  to  the  state 
of  Rose  AnketelFs  feelings  towards  himself.  It  was  while 
he  was  anxiously  revolving  the  question,  and  when  he  had 
nearly  brought  himself  to  the  point  of  a  full  'disclosure  of 
the  whole  mystery  that  surrounded  his  life,  and  so  put  an 
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end  to  the  suspense  which  he  found  weighing  upon  him 
more  and  more  heavily,  that  an  event  occurred  whose 
effect  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  take  the  decision 
out  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  hurry  forward  his  action  in 
the  premises. 

The  walk  just  described  now  drew  to  its  close,  and  as 
he  and  his  companion  approached  the  house,  they  found 
their  friends  already  arrived  there,  having  taken  leave  of 
whom,  Doctor  Tom  turned  his  steps  homeward,  the  night 
already  far  advanced. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

SOME  CONJECTURES. 

"  Well,  coz,  what  do  you  think  of  him  and  how  do  you 
like  him  ?"  Kitty  Bowker  inquired  of  her  cousin.  "  This 
is  tlie  second  time  you  have  seen  him,  and  it  was  not  a 
mere  introduction,  as  it  was  before,  when  you  only  had  a 
glimpse  of  him." 

Which  question  of  course  meant  Doctor  Tom,  and  was 
put  to  Rose  Anketell  by  Kitty  on  his  bidding  them  good- 
night the  day  previous,  on  the  return  of  the  party  from 
their  moonlight  walk. 

"I  am  not  disappointed,"  she  replied;  "at  least,  not 
unpleasantly.  I  was  afraid,  you  know,  that  I  might  be, 
after  hearing  so  much  in  his  praise,  but  I  confess  he  seems 
on  acquaintance  to  justify  all  you  have  said  about  him,  and 
in  some  respects  to  go  beyond  it.  How  hard  it  is  always 
to  make  words  answer  instead  of  eyes  in  matters  of  this 
sort !  I  think  I  would  rather  see  anybody  five  minutes,  to 
get  an  idea  of  them,  than  to  read  a  whole  volume  of 
biography  about  them,  honest  as  it  might  be." 

"  Did  I  omit  anything  that  your  own  eyes  have  supplied 
then?"  Kitty  inquired. 

' '  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  It  is  not  a  question  of  quantity, 
but  of  kind.  I  believe  I  spoke  of  one  thing  when  I  saw 
him  before,  —  I  mean  his  voice.  It  fairly  gave  me  a  shock 
when  I  first  heard  it,  it  sounded  so  natural,  and  I  noticed 
the  same  thing  again  to-day.    Are  you  sure  he  is  not  more 
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than  P.fty  ?  He  is  very  grave,  and  his  hair  is  grayer  than 
1  expected  to  find  it." 

«'  It  is  all  guesswork,  you  know,  with  the  people  here, 
as  to  his  age,  and  I  do  not  think  they  all  agree  about  it. 
They  all  agree  in  liking  him,  however,  which  is  the  im- 
portant point." 

"And  another  important  point  is,  that  you  two  hussies 
should  be  in  your  nests,"  cried  out  Asa  Bowker,  who  at 
this  moment  came  into  the  room.  "It  is  to  be  an  early 
start,  you  know,  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  just  dismissed 
Mr.  Broome  with  a  caution  to  be  on  hand  in  good  season." 

And  as  he  bade  them  good-night  he  said  to  Rose,  "  The 
same  road  again  to-morrow,  by  which  you  came  here  ? 
Is  that  so?" 

"If  you  will  insist  on  my  deciding,  —  yes,"  she  replied. 
"  They  are  all  pleasant,  but  often  as  we  have  chosen  that 
one  it  always  seems  new  to  me." 

It  was  now  early  in  August,  and  as  the  season  advanced, 
and  the  weather  became  more  sultry,  riding  had  come  to 
take  the  place  of  walking  to  a  considerable  extent;  so 
that  few  days  passed  when  Asa  Bowker  and  his  grays, 
Shoo-fly  and  Coco,  were  not  in  requisition  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  drive.  Sometimes  its  course  led  them  along  the 
level  banks  of  the  river ;  while  the  greater  inequalities  of 
surface  and  the  more  diversified  scenery,  afforded  by 
routes  which  conducted  them  around  and  among  the  hills, 
more  frequently  gave  these  last  named  the  preference. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  choice  having  been  left 
with  Rose  Anketell,  she  had  fixed  upon  the  road  leading 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  H.,  which  having  brought  her 
to  Slackwater  she  always  remembered  with  so  much 
pleasure. 

"  I  believe  we  have  to  thank  you  to-day,  if  not  for  the 
ride,  for  the  course  it  is  to  take,  "  Mr.  Broome  said  to  her, 
as  he  assisted  her  into  the  carriage. 
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♦♦  Do  you  like  it,  then,  so  well  yourself?"  she  replied. 
"  I  believe  it  grows  in  favor  with  me  more  and  more  the 
oftener  I  see  it;  and  yet  I  may  see  it  once  too  often,  —  I 
mean  on  my  last  ride  of  all  over  it,  when,  instead  of  bring- 
ing me  to  Slackwater,  it  shall  take  me  away  from  it." 

"Let  us  hope  the  road  may  be  spared  so  grievous  a 
ground  of  complaint  against  it  as  that  would  be,"  Mr. 
Broome  said  in  reply.  "  Can  we  not  save  it  from  such  a 
reproach  as  that  ?  "  he  continued,  addressing  Asa  Bowker. 

"Ha !  ha  !  That  is  quite  a  long  way  off,  Mr.  Broome. 
Ever  since  somebody  was  noodle  enough  to  suggest  that 
the  picnic  which  is  to  come  off  next  week  was  in  honor 
of  my  cousin's  departure,  she  seems  to  half  believe  that 
we  are  all  simpletons  together,  and  really  intend  to  allow 
her  to  slip  out  of  our  hands  some  fine  day.  You  and  I 
will  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  that,  will  we  not, 
puss  ? "  he  said,  addressing  the  last  words  to  Kitty. 

"You  hear  what  papa  is  saying,  coz,"  Kitty  said  to 
her,  by  way  of  reply  to  her  father's  words.  "  I  am  sure 
Rose  was  not  in  earnest,  talking  about  the  road  as  she  did 
just  now,  papa,"  she  concluded,  turning  now  to  him 
instead  of  her  cousin. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  too,"  he  replied,  as  having  passed 
out  at  the  gate  they  caused  the  hard  track  to  echo  merrily 
back  under  the  quick  trot  of  the  favorite  grays.  "  There 
are  some  things  your  Cousin  Rose  has  not  yet  dreamed  of 
in  her  philosophy,  and  we  must  put  her  in  a  right  way." 

And  presently,  turning  around  a  little,  so  as  to  allow  of 
his  eye  resting  upon  her  face,  he  said  to  Mr.  Broome  :  — 

"You  were  remarking  last  night  how  pleasant  it  was 
to  have  Doctor  Tom  back  again.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  added  him  to  our  company  to-day,  only  we 
haven't  room.  The  ladies  appeared  to  consider  him 
lawful  prize  yesterday,  —  fairly  captured  him."  And 
then,  laughing  at  his  own  words,  he  added:  "  They  do 
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not  seem  to  object  to  old  gentlemen  any  more  than  Miss 
Bathsheba  does,  eh,  Mr.  Broome?" 

If  he  had  counted  upon  these  words,  thus  addressed  to 
the  minister,  who  sat  by  his  side,  producing  any  particular 
effect  upon  Rose  Anketell,  as  his  manner  was  well  calculated 
to  suggest,  he  was  disappointed.  She  had  not  even  noticed 
how  his  glance  had  been  directed  to  watch  her  features, 
nor  had  her  face  undergone  any  change  whatever  while 
the  words  were  being  uttered.  It  was  only  a  failure, 
and  he  continued :  — 

"Don't  you  wish  you  could  grow  old  a  little  faster 
yourself,  Mr.  Broome?" 

"  Two  very  strong  temptations  you  present,  certainly," 
he  replied.  "But  is  it  by  reason  of  his  years,  do  you 
think,  or  in  spite  of  them,  that  our  friend  is  so  for- 
tunate ?  " 

"Ha!  ha!  I  did  not  think  of  your  being  so  cautious, 
Mr.  Broome.  Which  is  it.  Cousin  Rose  ?  You,  and  not  I, 
are  the  proper  person  to  answer  that  question." 

"Rather  say  my  cousin  here,  than  either  of  us,"  Rose, 
thus  appealed  to,  suggested.  "  Kitty  has  known  Doctor 
Tom  much  longer  than  I  have." 

For  certain  reasons,  which  will  appear  hereafter,  Asa 
Bowker  had  a  particular  desire  to  know  what  reply  she 
would  make  to  the  interrogatory  now  propounded  to  her, 
and  he  accordingly  renewed  the  question  himself:  — 

"Well,  my  pet,  it  has  come  round  to  you  for  an 
answer,  you  see.  Is  it  by  reason  of  his  years,  or  in  spite 
of  them,  that  Doctor  Tom  is  such  a  favorite  with  you  and 
your  cousin?"  watching  her  face  a  little  by  stealth  while 
she  should  reply. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  both,"  she  said,  showing  no  embarrass- 
ment; for  she  had  not  detected  her  father's  inquisitive 
look  directed  towards  her  any  more  than  her  cousin  had 
done  a  little  while  before.     "  He  is  very  entertaining  and 
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agreeable  with  his  years.  He  might  possibly  be  quite  as 
much  so  without  them." 

Not  much  here  to  build  a  theory  out  of,  or  to  overthrow 
one  already  built.  So  her  father  was  fain  to  let  it  pass, 
and,  addressing  Mr.  Broome,  he  said :  —  ' 

"  If  I  were  a  young  man  now,  what  a  comfort  that 
would  be  to  me,  to  know  that  I  need  not  wait  for  gray 
hairs  to  bring  me  into  favor." 

"  And  is  it  nothing  to  know  that  when  gray  hairs  over- 
take you,  you  need  not  forfeit  favor  already  won?"  Eose 
Anketell  asked  him.  "Or  are  you  not  in  the  habit  of 
looking  so  far  ahead  ?" 

He  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  meditative  mood  at 
this  point;  and  having  roused  himself  long  enough  to 
reply  to  her  question,  he  soon  relapsed  again,  so  that  for 
a  time  the  conversation  went  on  without  his  help. 

"  What  a  bright  crimson !  "  Kitty  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
a  tree  growing  by  the  roadside.  "  And  that  reminds  me 
of  our  dispute  yesterday,  coz.  Shall  we  leave  it  to  Mr. 
Broome  to  decide  between  us,  —  about  colors,  you  re- 
member?" 

"I  don't  quite  know  as  to  that,"  the  other  replied. 
"Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  catechise  him  a  little 
first?" 

"How  catechise  him?  —  to  ask  him  if  he  will  decide 
honestly?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  that  exactly.  I  will  waive  my  rights  in 
that  particular,  although,  of  course,  you  have  the  advan- 
tage ;  but,  if  he  is  to  act  as  umpire,  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  I  hold  that  all  men,  not  excepting  min- 
isters or  mill-owners,  are  color-blind  to  a  degree." 

"You  hear  what  my  cousin  says,  Mr.  Broome,"  Kitty 
suggested,  "  and  it  is  only  fair  you  should  choose  your 
catechist.    Which  of  us  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  leave  that  to  your  own 
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decision,"  the  minister  replied;  "for  I  give  you  notice, 
beforehand,  that  I  am  resolved  to  decide  against  the 
catechist,  whichever  it  may  be." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  "  cried  out  Asa  Bowker,  who  had  recovered 
from  his  musing.     "You  hav5  them  now,  Mr.  Broome." 

"  A  most  notable  umpire,  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Rose 
Anketell,  joining  in  the  laugh.  "  But  he  shall  not  escape 
in  that  way.  We  will  both  catechise  him,  coz,  and  he 
cannot  decide  in  favor  of  both.  We  have  got  you  there, 
Mr.  Broome." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,  and  will  retract  what  I  said,  if  you 
will  allow  me.  Suppose  we  leave  it  to  Mr.  Bowker  to 
decide  ?  " 

"  Agreed,"  said  Rose: 

"  Rash  man  that  you  are,"  said  Asa  Bowker.  "  But  it 
is  too  late,  and  I  turn  you  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
my  Cousin  Rose." 

"  I  will  be  as  easy  with  you  as  possible,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  Mr.  Broome.  What  is  the  color  of  your  head- 
deacon's  house?" 

"Head- deacon?" 

"That's  me,"  said  Asa  Bowker.  "I  am,  at  least,  a 
head  taller  than  Deacon  Sample." 

"  For  all  that,  I  meant  the  last,"  Rose  explained. 

"  Yellow  and  red,"  he  responded,  pi'omptly. 

"  Right ;  but  you  may  have  got  that  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear.  The  ribbon  on  my  cousin's  bonnet,  —  what  color 
is  that  ?  " 

"Blue,"  he  replied,  not  quite  so  promptly. 

"  Right  again.  I  was  thinking  j-ou  might  say  lav- 
ender, which  is  a  common  trick  among  you  gentlemen. 
That  counts  two,  though  I  doubt  if  you  were  looking 
higher  than  my  cousin's  eyes.  This  coach-lining, — 
what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"Drab." 
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"  Well,  you  are  getting  on  famously.  Once  more. 
This  border  on  my  shawl  ?  What  are  you  doing,  Mr. 
Broome  ?     Nudging  my  cousin  ?  " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  he  needn't  nudge  me,"  cried  out  Asa 
Bowker,  "You  might  have  told  him  better  than  that, 
puss,"  he  added,  turning  to  Kifety.  "I  know  that  chai*- 
coal  is  black,  and  that  when  flannel  is  not  white  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  red.  You  must  not  depend  upon  me,  Mr. 
Broome.     Call  it  a  brownish-gray,  at  a  venture." 

And  he  took  the  advice  thus  offered. 

"Wonderful!  And  now  for  the  dispute  between  my 
cousin  and  me.  She  insists  that  when  people  are  color- 
blind the  defect  is  in  the  brain  ;  whereas  I  hold  that  it  is 
in  the  eye.     Which  is  it,  Mr.  Broome  ?" 

"  I  cannot  think  of  bringing  such  a  charge  against  the 
eye,  at  least  not  to-day,"  he  replied;  "when  my  own  is 
giving  me  so  much  pleasure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laurels 
it  has  just  won  for  me.  I  must  give  judgment  against 
the  brain,  if  I  pronounce  before  hearing  the  argument. 
But  am  I  not  to  have  that  privilege?" 

"What  do  you  say,  coz?  Shall  we  gratify  him?  Of 
course,  though,  you  will  not  refuse,  having  made  sure  of 
the  judge  already." 

So  they  proceeded  to  repeat  their  old  argument  for 
Mr.  Broome's  benefit;  not  worth,  however,  repeating 
here. 

Two  pair  of  eyes  had  watched  the  party  as  they  drove 
away  from  the  house  this  morning;  their  respective 
owners  being  Mellicent  Bowker  and  her  sister.  Aunt 
Deborah.  Nothing  had  been  said  for  a  considerable  time 
on  either  hand,  when,  at  length,  the  last-named,  who 
appeared  not  to  be  in  the  most  comfortable  state  of 
mind,  broke  forth  as  follows :  — 

"  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me,  Melly,  why  you  and  Asa 
oppose  this  match  as  you  do." 
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"  Oppose  the  match,  Debby !  You  mean  between  Rose 
and  the  minister,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes.     What  do  you  both  see  in  it  to  object  to  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  that  I  saw  anything,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  ever  heard  me  object  to  it.  I  am  quite  sure  neither 
Asa  nor  I  have  done  anything  to  oppose  it." 

"  I  never  accused  you  of  opposing  it.  It  is  no  use  your 
talking  in  that  way." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  then,  you  wonder  at?  That  we  do 
not  endorse  your  plans,  and  favor  the  scheme  more 
heartily  than  we  do  ?  " 

"Where  is  the  great  difference  between  opposing  and 
not  favoring  ?     I  cannot  get  on  without  help." 

"What  would  you  have  us  do,  Debby?  Mr.  Broome 
comes  here  and  goes  as  often  as  he  pleases.  He  is 
always  welcome,  for  you  know  how  Asa  likes  him ;  and 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  he  and  Rose  do  not  see  each 
other.  If  they  want  to  fall  in  love  the  field  is  clear  for 
them  to  do  it." 

"  But  you  always  say  it  is  all  nonsense  when  I  suggest 
anything  about  their  being  in  love." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  blame  me  for  that.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  agree  with  you,  that  Rose  cares  for 
Mr.  Broome  beyond  mere  respect  and  friendship  perhaps. 
I  do  not  believe  she  is  in  love  with  him.'''' 

"Not  in  love  with  him!  Who,  then,  pray?  If  I  im- 
derstand  you,  you  think  she  is  in  love  with  somebody." 

"I  did  not  go  so  far  as  that.  She  may, be  in  love  with 
the  minister,  but  my  eyes  do  not  read  the  signs  that  way. 
No  more  do  Asa's.  Perhaps  she  is  not  in  love  with  any- 
body now  living.     Some  things  look  that  way." 

"What  things?  I  do  wish  you  would  talk  more  like 
yourself,  Melly." 

"How  do  you  explain  her  being  so  low-spirited,  unless 
there  is  something  of  the  kind  ?     Kitty  says  she  gives  up 
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to  it  still  more  when  she  is  by  herself,  and  so  does  not 
feel  compelled  to  make  an  effort  to  be  cheerful." 

"What  better  way  to  cure  her  low  spirits  than  this 
plan  I  propose?"  the  other  replied.  "Mr.  Broome,  as 
you  know  yourself,  is  of  a  very  cheerful  temperament." 

*'  But  for  all  that  he  may  not  be  well  pleased  to  have 
stories  circulated  about  him  which  have  no  foundation. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  that  going  on  since  he 
first  came  here,  and  nobody  more  ready  than  you, 
Debby,  to  fly  out  at  it.  There  are  rumors  enough  just 
now,  without  that,  —  touching  Batty  perhaps  more  than 
her  cousin." 

"  How  strangely  you  talk  this  morning,  sister!  Have 
you  heard  anything  lately  ?  Has  Kitty  been  telling  you 
anything?  She  is  more  shy  than  ever  with  me,  and 
there  is  something  very  odd  about  the  child  altogether  I 
can't  see  through." 

"  No,  Kitty  hasn't  said  anything.  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
understood  in  that  way." 

"  What  then  ?"  the  other  broke  forth  more  impatiently 
than  ever.    "You  are  keeping  back  something  from  me." 

"It  is  nothing  I  know,  certainly,  —  nothing  more  than 
conjecture  at  best,"  Mellicent  replied,  not  partaking  of 
her  sister's  excitement. 

"Well,  conjecture  then.  You  would  try  the  patience 
of  a  saint  this  morning,  which  —  the  Lord  forgive  me !  — 
I  know  well  enough  I  am  not.  What  is  it  all  about, 
Melly  ?  " 

"If  I  tell  you  it  must  be  in  confidence,  you  know.  I 
believe  you  can  keep  a  secret,  Debby  ?" 

"Was  ever  anybody  so  put  upon,  I  wonder!"  Aunt 
Deborah  cried  out,  rising  up  from  her  chair,  and  making 
her  little  figure  move  very  quickly  to  and  fro  across  the 
room.    ^'  Is  it  anything  about  Mr.  Broome  ?" 

^*  I  had  it  from  Asa,"  Mellicent  replied,  still  not  much 
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moved  out  of  her  course  by  her  sister's  impetuous  manner. 
"  He  does  not  take  u^  with  empty  fancies,  you  know,  very 
easily,  if  he  is  fond  of  a  joke  and  all  that." 

"Of  course  I  know  it,"  the  other  replied,  making  an 
effort  to  curb  her  impatience.  "I  do  wish  you  could 
contrive  to  get  on  a  little  faster." 

"You  know,  too,  how  intimate  Doctor  Tom  and  Kitty 
have  been  this  long  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that." 

"  What,  now,  if  Doctor  Tom  should  prove  not  to  be  the 
old  man  he  has  always  appeared  to  be  ?  " 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Melly?  How  do  you 
know  that?" 

"I  did  not  say  so.  I  do  not  know  anything.  Neither 
does  Asa.  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  it  was  only  con- 
jecture. Asa  thinks, — I  do  not  know  whether  he  gave 
me  all  his  reasons  or  not, — Asa  thinks  he  is  a  much 
younger  man  than  his  appearance  indicates,  and,  what  is 
more,  that  very  likely  Kitty  knows  it." 

"  Doctor  Tom  a  younger  man,  and  Kitty  knows !  "  Aunt 
Deborah  exclaimed,  lost  in  astonishment.  "And  what 
next  ?     How  does  this  affect  Mr.  Broome  ?" 

"  I  have  not  said  it  does  concern  him.  It  may  concern 
Kitty,  though.  Asa  told  me  there  were  a  great  many 
stories  going  about  all  through  the  village." 

"About  Kitty?  About  Doctor  Tom?"  the  other  in- 
quired, looking  into  her  sister's  face  with  open-eyed 
amazement. 

"  Yes.  Asa  is  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  it,  Kitty  being 
so  miserable,  too;  and  I  believe  he  is  thinking  about 
having  a  talk  with  Doctor  Tom  on  the  subject.  He  has 
already  been  consulting  with  Mr.  Broome  about  it." 

"  And  does  Mr.  Broome  agree  with  Asa  as  to  Doctor 
Tom's  age?" 

"I  do  not  know  as  to  that.    Perhaps  not  fully.    I  do 
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not  thiiik  he  expressed  himself  very  freely  on  that 
point." 

•'  Asa  has  said  nothing  to  Kitty,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so  ;  but  that  is  the  fact.  It  wouldn't  do 
at  all  to  have  it  come  to  her  ears,  —  her  father's  suspicions, 
you  know." 

"Not  one  word  of  it  all  do  I  believe,"  Aunt  Deborah 
declared  with  great  vehemence.  "  Brother  has  missed 
the  figure  this  time,  see  if  he  hasn't." 

"Perhaps  so.     Time  will  show,"  Mellicent  assented. 

•'  When  is  he  going  to  have  his  talk  with  Doctor 
Tom?" 

"Nothing  is  settled  as  to  that.  Things  have  not  gone 
so  far.  Before  many  days,  though,  I  should  think.  As 
soon  as  the  picnic  is  over  perhaps.  A  week  from  to-day 
that  is  fixed  for,  I  believe." 

"  It  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard,"  Aunt  Deborah 
said,  in  a  half-musing  way.  "  It  isn't  like  brother  at  all 
to  be  meddling  and  making  after  this  fashion." 

"  It  is  not  much  more  than  guesswork  at  present,"  Mel- 
licent replied.  "  Asa  is  far  enough  from  being  suspicious, 
naturally,  but  he  is  veiy  sharp-sighted  when  he  once 
gets  waked  up.  There  is  something  behind  I  have  not 
yet  heard  about ;  but  Silas  Toothaker  is  mixed  up  in  the 
business  somehow,  I  believe." 

"Well,  that  begins  to  sound  more  like  it,''  replied  the 
other.  "Silas  and  Asa  ai-e  great  friends;  bright,  too, 
Silas  is,  and  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  most  of  'em. 
There  may  be  something  in  it,  after  all.  It  is  odd  enough, 
though.  A  younger  man  than  he  seems !  I  must  ti"y  my 
hand  with  Kitty  once  more ;  but  she  is  very  queer  lately." 

"We  shall  know,  before  long,  how  much  of  it  is  true 
and  how  much  is  false,"  her  sister  rejoined.  "I  have 
rather  strained  a  point  in  talking  so  freely  about  it  all, 
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thinking,  perhaps,  you  would  conclude  to  let  things  lie 
over  a  little  now  till  we  get  more  light." 

The  conversation  given  above  is  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  parties  this 
history  concerns,  not  to  have  more  light  shed  upon  it 
than  it  has  thus  far  received. 

However  they  may  have  originated,  and  whatever 
foundation,  more  or  less,  they  may  have  had  to  rest 
upon,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  certain 
strange  stories  had  been  rapidly  gaining  currency  of  late, 
all  through  the  village,  in  which  the  names  of  Doctor 
Tom  and  Kitty  Bowker,  as  well  as  those  of  Herbert 
Broome  and  Rose  Anketell,  were  very  freely  handled; 
their  mutual  relations,  one  towards  the  other,  made  to  be 
the  subject  of  much  curious  speculation.  This,  doubtless, 
was,  for  the  most  pai*t,  too  much  of  a  gossipy  nature  to 
be  entitled  to  great  credit. 

To  this  remark,  however,  especially  as  regards  the 
first  two  above  named,  there  was  one  exception.  Silas 
Toothaker,  it  seemed,  had  had  his  doubts  almost  from 
the  time  of  Doctor  Tom's  coming  there;  doubts  which, 
having  had  their  origin  in  a  most  trivial  circumstance, 
had  steadily  gathered  strength  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

When  Gabriel  Grigg  went  on  that  fruitless  visit  to  the 
smith's  shop,  a  day  or  two  after  Doctor  Tom's  arrival  in 
Slackwater,  thinking  to  gather  some  facts  from  him  in 
relation  to  his  tenant,  he  had,  on  his  departure,  given  an 
illustration  of  that  mental  habit  to  which  he  was  ad- 
dicted, of  interpreting  things  by  contraries.  "  Set  him 
down  at  thirty,"  were  his  last  words,  as  disappointed  in 
the  errand  which  had  brought  him  there,  he  at  last  took 
his  leave. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  smith  to  extract  some 
information  from  his  visitor  had  been  equally  vain  ;  and 
although  he  was  far  enough  from  attaching  any  impor- 
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tance  or  meaning  whatever  to  that  final  remark  of  his, 
the  words  continued  to  ring  in  his  ears, — an  empty  sound 
signifying  nothing.  Purely  accidental,  and  altogether 
insignificant  as  was  the  seed  thus  dropped  by  the  lawyer, 
it  soon  became  a  germ  which  furnished  matter  for  a  half- 
idle  speculation,  and  in  the  end  provoked  inquiry  that 
before  long  ripened  into  absolute  suspicion. 

The  process  once  begun,  many  things  concurred  to 
assist  it.  Of  a  quick,  sharp  wit,  quite  beyond  the  aver- 
age, the  smith  was  naturally  inclined  to  amuse  himself 
with  mental  gymnastics  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  was 
ever  ready  for  the  fray,  come  the  challenge  from  whence 
it  would.  Thus  to  take  sharp  note  of  the  stranger  who 
had  come  there  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  village, 
sorted  well  with  his  pi'oclivities,  and  furnished  an  agree- 
able exercise  for  his  keen  observation  and  his  penetrating 
intellect.    And  there  was  one  thing  more. 

His  interest  in  everything  that  touched  the  mill-owner 
was  exceedingly  lively  always  ;  a  feeling  which  received 
wonderful  accession,  when  Kitty,  his  daughter,  whom  for 
her  own  sake  as  well  as  her  father's,  he  held  in  high 
admii'ation,  came  into  the  question..  When,  therefore,  the 
gi'eat  intimacy  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  young 
girl  and  Doctor  Tom  was  forced  upon  his  attention,  he 
applied  himself  with  more  carefulness  than  ever  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  he  had  stumbled  upon  so  acci- 
dentally ;  following  the  new-comer's  movements  with  a 
vigilant  eye,  and  making  a  note  of  all  that  pertained  to 
him,  with  a  view  to  set  at  rest  doubts  which  had  in  the 
beginning  sprung  up  only  out  of  the  ground. 

The  result  of  all  this  watchfulness  had  been  to  confirm 
him  in  those  early  impressions  ;  and  he  had  accordingly, 
upon  Doctor  Tom's  return  from  the  city,  no  longer 
hesitated  in  declaring  himself  freely  on  the  subject  to 
Asa  Bowker.    For  several  weeks  he  had  kept  the  matter 
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shut  up  in  liis  own  heart;  but  Kitty  frequently  came 
under  his  eye,  as  going  or  returning  under  Doctor  Tom's 
escort  she  passed  by  his  shop  ;  so  that  the  question  of  her 
health,  and  whatever  might  possibly  be  connected  with 
it,  was  kept  constantly  before  him. 

Upon  the  matter  being  opened  to  the  mill-owner  he 
received  it  with  unmingled  surprise ;  and,  quite  incred- 
ulous on  the  subject,  he  laughingly  replied  to  the  smith's 
words  as  follows  :  — 

"I  think  you  must  have  been  borrowing,  for  once, 
your  friend's  mortar-pestle  over  the  way,  instead  of  using 
your  own  hammer,  which  does  not  often  hit  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  Have  you  considered  how  unlikely  these  sus- 
picions are  ?  I  believe  you  said  suspicions  only  ?  Have 
you  good  reasons  to  offer  ?" 

"  You  have  sometimes  looked  on  when  I  was  making  a 
nail,  or  welding  a  piece  of  iron,  Mr.  Bowker  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  agree  to  that,  but  I  never  thought  I  could  do  it 
myself." 

"  Just  so,"  the  smith  assented.  "We  are  of  different 
trades.  I  am  only  a  blacksmith.  I  can  make  a  nail,  and 
you  can't.  What  seems  a  good  reason  to  me  may  not 
seem  so  to  you ;  nor  can  I  lend  you  my  eyes,  any  more 
than  I  can  borrow  yours.  We're  all  diflTrent,  Mr. 
Bowker,  and  we  can't  swap  one  against  toother  if  we  try 
to.  My  trade  is  mine ;  mebbe  it  is  just  the  same  with 
my  reasons." 

'*  True  enough,  all  of  it,"  the  other  rejoined,  "  and 
fortunate  enough,  too.  What  should  I  do,  I  wonder,  if 
it  were  not  for  your  help  sometimes  ?  Do  these  sus- 
picions of  yours  go  so  far  as  to  touch  his  honesty?" 

"Not  the  weight  of  a  feather;  I  hold  just  where  I  did 
always  as  to  that.  I  hold  to  Doctor  Tom  just  as  I  do  to 
you,  Mr.  Bowker,  and  I  can't  put  it  any  stronger  than 
that." 
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And  after  waiting  a  moment,  leaving  it  somewhat  in 
doubt  whetlaer  he  intended  the  question  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  that  preceded  it,  he  said  :  — 

"  Has  the  warm  weather  done  as  much  for  your  daugh- 
ter as  you  expected,  Mr.  Bowker  ?" 

The  question  came  suddenly,  and  the  effect  of  it  was 
too  marked  to  escape  notice.  Not,  however,  returning 
any  direct  reply,  he  made  only  an  evasive  answer, 
i  "I  cannot  go  into  this  business  any  further  to-day.  I 
must  have  time  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  perhaps  to-morrow 
or  next  day  we  will  talk  it  over  again ; "  his  manner 
abstracted,  and  wanting  its  usual  "ease  and  openness. 
'•  Sujjpose  we  say  to-morrow?"  he  suggested,  as  he 
turned  away  from  his  companion. 

The  suggestion  had  been  accepted,  and  the  subsequent 
interview  thus  agreed  upon  having  taken  place,  the  re- 
sult had  been  to  make  Asa  Bowker  a  partial  convert  to 
the  smith's  theory.  Like  all  men  of  prudence  and  well- 
balanced  minds,  he  had  admitted  Mellicent,  his  wife,  into 
his  confidence  on  the  subject ;  so  that  in  the  end  he  was 
surprised  to  find  how  much  there  was  to  give  color  to 
that  which  he  had  at  first  so  violently  recoiled  from 
receiving.  Was  it  not  possible,  he  asked  himself,  that 
the  smith's  words  might,  after  all,  have  some  foundation 
in  truth  ?  If  this  were  the  fact,  might  not  Kitty  have 
become  interested  in  Doctor  Tom,  even  to  the  extent  that 
current  rumor  reported  ?  Was  there  not  enough  to  make 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  sift  the  matter,  and  perhaps 
come  to  an  understanding  thereupon  with  Doctor  Tom 
himself? 

One  thing  was  evident  enough.  The  warm  weather 
had  not  thus  fiir  done  much  towards  restoring  the  girl's 
health,  nor  had  Rose  Anketell's  society,  upon  which 
Aunt  Deborah  had  built  her  hopes,  proved  any  more  eflSl- 
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cacious.  The  question  put  by  Silas  Toothaker,  though 
unanswered,  had  not  passed  unheeded. 

"Perhaps  you  will  think  it  advisable  to  let  Debbjr 
know  what  we  have  been  talking  about,"  he  had  re- 
marked to  Mellicent,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  conference 
with  her.  "  Sister  may  have  some  suggestion  of  her  own 
to  offer." 

How  Mellicent  carried  out  the  suggestion  here  offered, 
has  been  seen  already. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 
kitty's  bowek. 

Meaxwhtle  Doctor  Tom  remained  all  unconscious  of 
the  impending  revolution  in  affairs,  which,  having  been  set 
on  foot  by  Silas  Toothaker,  was  now  rapidly  approaching 
its  culmination.  It  was  only  the  second  day  after  that  one 
we  have  seen  him  spending  so  pleasantly  in  the  society  of 
Kitty  Bowker  and  her  cousin,  that  he  turned  his  steps  in 
the  same  direction  again.  Before  his  recent  visit  to  the 
city,  he  had  promised  Asa  Bowker  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Broome,  to  show  them  a  new  locality  of  quartz  crystals 
he  had  hit  upon  in  one  of  his  exploring  expeditions,  and 
he  came  now  proposing  to  redeem  his  promise  ;  it  being  a 
part  of  the  arrangement  that  Kitty  and  Rose  should 
accompany  them  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
there,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  await  their  return  from 
the  longer  journey.  .    • 

It  was  not,  however,  so  to  be.  As,  having  already  passed 
the  gate,  he  drew  near  the  house,  it  was  to  see  Kitty  Bow- 
ker issuing  from  the  same,  without  an  attendant,  and 
apparently  equipped  for  a  walk.  She  soon  discovered  his 
presence,  and  went  at  once  to  meet  him. 

"Good-morning,  Doctor  Tom,"  she  said,  as  only  a  few 
steps  now  separated  them.  "  I  am  all  alone  to-day,  so  you 
come  in  good  time." 

And,  having  received  in  return  his  own  salutation,  she 
continued :  — 

"  I  was  just  about  starting  for  my  camp,  where  Rose  and 
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I  are  in  the  habit  of  going  so  much.  I  pointed  it  out  to 
you  one  day,  before ;  we  can  see  it  from  where  we  are 
standing,  under  that  thick  clump  of  trees  there  to  tho 
right,  just  across  the  brook.  I  will  show  it  to  you  now,  if 
you  choose,  and  will  come  with  me." 

"You  are  alone  to-day,  did  you  say?  And  your 
cousin  ? "  he  replied,  greatly  regretting  the  disappoint- 
ment his  plans  for  the  day  had  encountered  so  unexpect- 
edly. 

*•  Yes,  they  have  all  run  away  and  left  me.  I  was  a  little 
tired  by  the  long  ride  yesterday ;  so  my  aunt  suggested 
that  she  would  like  to  take  my  place  in  the  carriage,  and 
leave  me  to  console  myself  as  I  best  could.  The  drive  is 
for  my  cousin's  benefit,  —  one  she  has  not  seen  yet,  ■ —  and 
my  father  and  Mr.  Broome  make  up  the  rest  of  the  party." 

Very  visible  that  mark  became  on  her  companion''s  face 
while  these  words  Avere  being  uttered;  but  they  were 
already  in  motion,  in  comjDliance  with  the  invitation  she 
had  given  him,  and  as  she  walked  by  his  side,  not  only 
that,  but  all  other  signs  of  his  agitation  escaped  her 
notice. 

"Allow  me,"  he  said,  relieving  her  of  a  shawl  and  a 
book  she  was  carrying.  "  Did  you  say  it  was  a  long  ride 
your  cousin  is  taking  to-day  ?" 

"I  said  yesterday's  ride  was  a  long  one.  The  ride  to- 
day is  not  so  long,  but  it  is  more  fatiguing,  owing  to  the 
steepness  of  the  road.  My  father  always  takes  a  day  for 
it." 

And,  having  gone  on  a  few  steps  farther,  she  con- 
•mued :  — 

"  This  is  the  way  now,"  turning,  as  she  spoke,  from  the 
♦v^ide  path  they  had  been  following  into  a  narrower  one. 
"  This  is  nearer  than  the  old  road,  besides  being  a  great 
deal  prettier,  and  the  shade  is  thicker.  We  shall  soon 
come  to  a  bridge,  which  my  father  made  on  pui-pose  for  me, 
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because  they  call  it  —  I  mean  the  spot  we  ai-e  going  to 
visit —  '  Kitty's  Bower. ' " 

And  as  Doctor  Tom  did  not  reply  she,  after  a  short 
pause,  went  on  again  :  — 

"My  cousin  admires  it  very  much,  and  we  come  here 
almost  every  day,  either  to  lounge  or  to  visit  the  spring 
a  little  farther  along.  It  is  here  she  makes  me  come 
with  her  at  night  to  hear  the  owls  hoot ; "  laughing  as  she 
spoke.  ♦*  Those  ridiculous  owls,  that  is  what  I  call  them 
always ;  and  it  always  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  them, 
and  my  cousin's  odd  fancy,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  once 
before." 

"Yes,"  he  assented  in  a  certain  mechanical  way ;  "and 
I  think  she  laughs  at  it  a  little  herself." 

"Here  is  the  bridge  I  told  you  about," she  said,  as  they 
now  came  to  a  light  structure  thrown  across  the  stream, 
and  intended  only  for  foot-passengers ;  "  and  there  is  the 
bower,"  pointing,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  clump  of  trees  now 
only  a  few  steps  distant.  "Everybody  is  expected  to 
speak  of  it  as  charming,  and  to  be  very  much  delighted, 
the  first  time  they  are  allowed  to  enter  it." 

The  spot  well  deserved  the  praise  she  had  bestowed 
upon  it.  Within  sound  of  the  chatty,  murmuring  brook, 
it  reposed  in  a  complete  shade  cast  by  the  thick-woven, 
interlacing  boughs  overhead ;  and  what  with  its  natural 
beauties,  and  the  rustic  improvements  which  had  been 
added  by  the  hand  of  art,  it  lacked  nothing  to  render  it  a 
most  truly  grateful  summer  retreat. 

"  I  hai'dly  think  one  needs  to  be  prompted  as  to  what  it 
is  becoming  in  him  to  do  on  being  admitted  here,"  Doctor 
Tom  replied,  as  they  together  entered  what  he  declared 
to  be  most  appropriately  termed  a  "bower."  "I  can  say 
nothing  better  for  it,"  he  added,  "than  that  it  seems 
worthy  of  the  name  its  owner  has  furnished  for  it." 

"This  is  my  throne,"  she  said,  directing  his  attention 
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to  a  wicker-work  arrangement  in  one  corner.  *'  When  it 
shall  have  received  the  shawl  you  have  been  carrying  for 
me,  it  may  not  be  as  gorgeous  as  the  throne  of  an  Easteru 
princess,  but  I  rather  think  it  is  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable." 

Then,  turning  around  a  little,  she  continued :  — 

"  That  seat  on  your  left  belongs  to  my  cousin,  and  I 
suppose,  now  that  she  is  not  here,  we  must  allow  you  to 
occupy  it  in  her  stead,  Doctor  Tom.  Rose  calls  that  her 
throne." 

"  So  I  am  to  sit  by  the  side  of  one  princess,  on  the 
throne  of  another,"  he  replied.  "  How  shall  I  ever  come 
down  again  to  every-day  life,  do  you  think?  Or  will  that 
be  impossible,  carrying  away  with  me  such  pleasant 
memories  as  I  must  do?" 

"  One  who  never  forgets,  as  it  always  seems  to  me  you 
never  do,  ought  to  have  pleasant  things  to  remember.  I 
have  wondered  more  than  once  whether  you  have  for- 
gotten something  you  told  me  a  long  time  ago." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.     But  what  was  it  like  ?" 

"  You  said  if  the  time  should  ever  come  I  could  do  as 
you  have  done.     Do  you  remember  that?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  I  remember  that." 

♦'And  do  you  still  think  so,  now  that  you  know  me 
better,  —  not  whether  I  should  do  so  ;  I  do  not  mean  that ; 
but  whether  I  could?" 

"I  believe  both,"  he  replied;  "and  all  the  more,  the 
more  I  see  of  you,  and  the  better  I  know  you.  But  why 
do  you  ask  ?     I  am  not  a  magician.'? 

"What  is  it  to  be  a  magician?"  she  said,  evading  an 
answer  to  his  question.  "  If  you  know  more  than  I  do, 
are  you  not  a  magician  to  me,  even  if  you  cannot  read 
the  stars  ?  You  profess  to  read  me,  — have  read  me  in  a 
way  nobody  ever  did  before." 
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' '  Not  even  your  Aunt  Deborah  ?  I  thought  she  was  a 
magician  to  you,  as  you  have  now  used  the  word." 

"  How  you  do  remember  things  !  You  mean,  I  sup- 
pose, what  she  said  about  my  not  being  cut  out  for  a 
poet?" 

"I  always  remember  things  of  that  sort.  You  began 
an  address  to  the  moon,  and  could  not  get  on,  because 
you  could  not  find  anything  in  particular  to  say." 

"  Yes,  you  have  it  all  by  heart,  I  see.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be  a  magician  to  tell  that. 
She  has  known  me  all  my  life,  but  she  never  told  me 
anything  like  what  you  have  told  me,  and  I  should  not 
have  believed  her  if  she  had." 

"  You  do  believe  me,  then?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that." 

"What  then?"  he  asked,  as  he  noticed  a  certain  hesi- 
tation in  her  manner. 

"I  have  thought  it  over  a  great  many  times  since, 
what  you  said,  and  wondered  if  it  would  some  day  seem 
not  so  impossible  as  it  does  now,  to  love  somebody  way 
down  —  I  mean  to  love  somebody  as  you  loved  her;  and 
then,  loving  one  so  dearly,  to  go  away  and  bury  my  love 
out  of  sight  and  memory  forever?" 

"  You  could  not  do  that,  you  think?" 

•'Forever  and  ever?  In  all  the  long  years  never  to 
hope  again?" 

"  Yes,  forever  and  ever.    As  long  as  time  shall  last." 

"  I  could  never  do  that.  For  a  few  months  —  perhaps 
for  a  year,  two  years ;  but  always  —  forever  and  ever?" 

"  You  say  you  love  your  father  ?" 

"Yes;  nobody  could  help  loving  him,  he  is  so  good 
and  kind,  and  loves  us  all  so  dearly  as  he  does." 

"  And  I  believe  you  told  me  it  made  you  very  unhappy 
that  you  could  not  gratify  him  by  keeping  a  promise  you 
once  made  him?"  . 
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"  Yes  ;  it  makes  me  very  unhappy  indeed." 

"  If  you  should  keep  your  promise  outwardly  —  I  mean 
if  you  should  by  some  outward  act,  as  by  uniting-  your- 
self with  the  church,  let  him  suppose  you  had  become  a 
Christian,  would  not  that  gratify  him,  and  so  the  difficulty 
be  got  over?" 

"  And  so  deceive  him  ?     Do  you  mean  that?" 

"Yes,  I  mean  that." 

"I  shall  be  downright  angry  if  you  talk  in  that  way. 
You  know  I  never  could  do  so  base  a  thing  as  that." 

"  Is  it  a  base  thing  to  gratify  your  father  ?  To  make 
him  happy  whom  you  love  so  dearly  ?" 

"Is  it  not  a  base  thing,  always,  to  be  false?  How 
could  I  ever  care  for  his  love,  if  I  knew  I  had  been  false, 
so  that  he  would  be  giving  his  love  not  to  a  real  thing, 
but  to  a  false,  made-up  thing?  What  pleasure  would  be 
left  at  all,  especially  in  being  loved,  after  one  had  been 
false  to  himself,  and  so  must  know  it  thi-ough  his  whole 
life,  even  if  nobody  else  knew  it?" 

"Dearly  as  you  love  your  father,  then,  there  is  some- 
thing you  love  still  better?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  understand.  Sofnething  I  love  better 
than  I  do  my  father?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "You  love  better  not  to  be 
false." 

"Is  it  correct  to  speak  in  that  way P  I  cannot  help 
loving  my  father.  I  do  not  love  him  because  I  have 
made  a  choice  to  love  him." 

"And  also  you  hate  to  be  false.  Can  you  any  more 
help  that  ?     Is  that  the  result  of  a  choice  ?" 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  But  it  seems  to  me  unfair  to  put 
it  it  the  way  you  have  done.  I  may  love  my  father  better 
than  I  do  my  aunt ;  but  I  cannot  agree  that  there  is  any- 
thing I  love  better  than  I  do  my  father." 

"  I  was  not  looking  for  you  to  divide  so  closely.    Sup- 
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pose  I  change  the  word,  and  put  it  in  this  way,  —  there  is 
something  in  you  stronger  than  your  love  to  your 
father?" 

Hesitating  a  moment,  she  at  last  replied :  — 

"Do  you  know  what  some  of  the  people  here,  not  all 
of  them,  used  to  say  about  you,  —  that  you  were  indeed  a 
magician,  and  they  were  half  ready  to  be  afraid  of  you, 
and  what  they  called  your  arts,  you  were  so  much  above 
them?" 

"And  do  you  mean  that  you  are  afraid  of  me,  —  that 
you  are  in  doubt  whether  it  is  safe  to  trust  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  do  not  believe  you  would 
even  play  a  trick  of  words  upon  me,  for  that  is  not  like 
you." 

"What  then  ?  That  I  would  deceive  you,  or  trifle  with 
you  in  any  way  ?  " 

"No,  not  that  either.  But  as  you  go  on  in  this  way, 
something  I  never  thought  before,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  now,  seems  to  rise  up  between  us  and  separate  us. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  world  stronger 
than  the  love  I  bear  my  father." 

"  I  never  thought  you  could  be  afraid  of  me  or  distrust 
me,  and  yet  I  like  to  hear  you  say  so,"  he  replied,  throw- 
ing more  tenderness  into  his  voice ;  "  and  I  should  be 
very  soriy  if  anything  should  ever  come  between  us  to 
make  you  think  less  worthily  of  me.  But  I  am  not 
afraid  of  that  either,  when  we  understand  each  other. 

"  Let  me  put  it  a  little  differently,"  he  resumed,  after  a 
short  silence.  "  Is  there  not  something  belonging  to 
you,  which  so  holds  the  first  place  that  it  must  be  obeyed 
whatever  befalls,  so  that  everything  else  must  in  com- 
parison be  content  with  the  second  place  ?  " 

"  You  mean  something  which  tells  me  not  to  be  false. 
But  my  father  does  not  ask  that.  I  am  sure  he  would 
rather  lose  my  love,  than  to  know  I  was  false." 
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"I  am  very  awkward,  and  must  try  again.  You  find 
something  in  the  way  that  prevents  your  gratifying  your 
father  in  a  certain  particular,  which  hinders  your  doing 
a  certain  act.  Suppose  now  there  were  something  of  a 
similar  nature  which  compelled  you  with  like  force  not 
to  abstain  from  doing,  but  to  do  a  certain  act.  Do  you 
imderstand  what  I  mean  ?" 

"  Say  it  once  more,  please." 

And  he  repeated  his  words  a  little  more  at  large. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  understand  better  than  I  did.  And 
now?" 

"As  you  could  never  again  be  happy,  once  knowing 
yourself  to  be  false,  can  you  not  imagine  there  might 
be  something  so  binding  upon  you  to  do,  that  if  you 
neglected  it  you  would  in  like  manner  always  accuse 
yourself,  and  so  be  ever  afterwards  unhappy?" 

"  Something  I  should  feel  so  strongly  compelled  to  do, 
as  I  now  feel  compelled  not  to  be  false  ?  Do  you  mean 
that?" 

"  Yes,  I  mean  that." 

"  I  do  not  feel  able  to  answer  that  question.  I  should 
have  to  think  of  it  a  great  deal,  I  am  afraid,  before  I 
could  agree  to  that.     Compelled  to  do  something?" 

"  When  the  time  comes  —  and  that  is  what  I  meant  by 
those  words,  there  is  no  difference,  or  very  little.  You 
know  already  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  false,  tempted 
even  by  a  father's  love.  You  may  be  tempted  by  a  love 
stronger  even  than  that,  when  you  are  once  made  to  feel 
its  power,  and  yet  find  something  within  you  stronger 
still."  ■ 

The  increasing  agitation  her  manner  betrayed  did  not 
altogether  escape  his  notice.    But  he  continued  :  — 

"  There  is  always  belonging  to  certain  natures,  lying 
for  a  while  out  of  sight,  and  underneath  much  that  seems 
to  deny  it,  much  that  is  only  rubbish,  —  a  heroism  its 
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owner  does  not  suspect,  simply  because  the  time  has  not 
come.  I  do  not  say  it  always  does  come.  I  am  no  more 
a  prophet  than  I  am  a  magician,  and  I  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  the  time  is  certain  to  come  to  you.  But  if  it 
should  come,  you  will  see  that  I  was  right,  and  that,  too, 
without  help  from  magic  or  prophecy  either." 

"I  said  just  now  I  was  not  afraid  of  you.  There  is 
something  I  am  afraid  to  say  to  you ;  partly  because  I  do 
not  know  how  to  ssij  it,  and  partly  because  —  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  catching  up  the  word  as  she  hesitated, 
"  suppose  we  take  one  reason  at  a  time,  —  that  you  do  not 
know  how  to  say  it.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  fear 
I  might  not  understand  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  partly  that ;  and  then  I  am  not 
sure  I  know  what  I  mean  myself.  You  would  not  laugh 
at  me  ;  I  do  not  fear  that ;  but  I  should  not  want  to  doubt 
whether  you  were  not  thinking  me  ridiculous  in  your  own 
thoughts." 

"  And  you  imagine  that  is  possible  ?" 

"  Some  of  my  thoughts  I  am  sure  are  ridiculous.  They 
often  make  me  angry  even  with  myself.  Aunt  Deborah 
says  it  is  so  with  everybody.  Do  you  believe  that  ?  Is 
it  so  with  you  ?     If  you  say  yes,  I  shall  not  believe  you." 

"  I  cannot  help  laughing  a  little  at  your  words,"  he 
replied,  "though  not  at  you.  Most  people  have  enough 
to  do  to  save  themselves  from  appearing  ridiculous  to 
others ;  and  they  succeed,  the  best  of  them,  only  by 
keeping  many  of  their  thoughts  out  of  sight.  They  can- 
not hide  such  thoughts  from  their  own  eyes  any  more 
than  I  can.  Did  you  never  hear  it  said  that  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  own  valet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  heard  my  father  once  say  something 
like  that.  Why  does  a  thing  seem  so  different  when  I 
hear  it  from  you  ?  I  never  saw  it  before  in  the  light  you 
have  put  it." 
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"Yes;  and  that  answers  your  own  question,  —  whjMt 
seems  diflferent.  If  truths,  like  pebbles,  could  be  put 
into  a  kaleidoscope,  they  would  show  as  many  colors  and 
changes  in  ajipearance  as  the  pebbles  do.  But  does  it 
not  occur  to  you,  that,  as  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own 
valet,  so  much  less  can  he  ever  be  a  hero  to  himself?" 

•'  I  do  not  see  that.  lie  may  know  himself  better  than 
his  valet  knows  him." 

"  But  he  never  knows  himself  incapable  of  thinking 
ridiculous  thoughts  sometimes ;  enough  so  to  make  him 
angry  with  himself,  as  you  say  happens  to  you  now  and 
then." 

And,  after  a  short  interval,  he  resumed :  — 

"It  would  surprise  you,  I  suppose,  if  I  should  by  a 
confession  make  you  believe  what  you  said  just  now  you 
would  not  believe,  even  upon  my  own  admission ;  I  mean 
if  I  should  tell  you  that  some  ridiculous  thoughts  had 
been  passing  through  my  mind  while  we  have  been  talk- 
ing here  together.  One  of  these  days  perhaps  I  will  tell 
you  some  of  them.  Did  I  dream  it,  I  wonder,  or  did  I 
have  it  from  you,  that  your  cousin's  visit  was  nearly  at  an 
end?" 

"  I  may  have  spoken  of  it  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member. The  time  certainly  has  not  been  fixed  yet. 
Aunt  Deborah  is  quite  bent  on  keeping  her  here  through 
the  winter,  if  possible ;  and,  if  not  that,  she  says  Rose 
must  not  go  until  the  change  of  the  leaf,  which  does  not 
begin  for  a  long  time  yet.  She  has  never  seen  the  woods 
in  their  autumn  dress,  and  Slackwater  is  never  so  beautiful 
as  then." 

"  A  good  argument,  too,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Does  your 
cousin  appear  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  city  ?  She  told 
me  that  she  preferred  it  to  the  country  to  live  in." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,  and  I  doubt  if  she  would  be  contented 
here  in  the  winter.     There  was  some  talk  a  while  ago  of 
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my  going  back  with  her  to  return  her  visit ;  but  I  have  not 
much  faith  in  that  now.  Our  annual  picnic  comes  off  in 
a  few  daj's,  and  when  that  is  over  I  believe  my  father  is 
thinking  of  a  jaunt  for  us  all  that  will  take  two  or  three 
weeks.  That  will  include  the  time  of  Mr.  Broome's 
vacation." 

"And  he  is  to  be  of  the  party,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  Yes,  that  is  what  has  been  talked  of.  Then  there  is 
another  thing  my  father  has  been  trying  to  get  my  moth- 
er's consent  to  ;  which  is  to  go  off  somewhere  to  the  South 
to  spend  the  winter.  I  suppose  I  know  well  enough  what 
that  means,  but  I  am  getting  very  tired  of  it  all,  —  being 
fussed  over  so  much.  Besides,  if  I  were  in  as  miserable 
a  way  as  they  appear  to  think  I  am,  what  better  place  can 
one  have  to  be  sick  in  than  one's  own  home  ?" 

As  the  journey  South  was  one  of  Doctor  Tom's  own 
suggestions  to  Kitty's  father,  he  had  no  direct  reply  to  her 
question. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

A  NEW  LOCALITY. 

"  I  GIVE  you  joy,  Mr.  Broome,"  Doctor  Tom  said  the 
next  morning,  addressing  the  minister,  as  the  two  met  at 
Asa  Bowker's  gate.  "I  need  not  ask  if  you  and  your 
friends  had  a  pleasant  ride  yesterday." 

"If  all  we  heard  when  we  got  back  was  true,  Doctor 
Tom,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  may  safely  return  your 
congratulations.  What  do  you  think,  now,  of  '  Kitty's 
Bower '  as  a  pleasant  retreat  on  a  warm  summer  day  ? " 

"  When,  if  not  a  crowned  king,  I  at  least  came  very 
near  it,"  he  replied.  "  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  upon 
a  throne  abdicated  by  a  fair  princess,  if  not  expressly  in 
my  favor,  certainly  to  my  advantage.  Have  you  met  in 
your  day  many  like  her,  Mr.  Broome,  —  I  mean  the  young 
lady  whose  company  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
yesterday  ?  Your  acquaintance  with  Miss  Anketell  is  of 
some  standing,  I  believe ;  goes  quite  beyond  my  own  at 
least." 

The  two  men  had  already  entered  the  gate,  and  were 
walking  up  towards  the  house,  as  they  now  talked 
together;  and  to  the  other's  question  Mr.  Broome 
replied :  — 

"Not  many,  certainly,  if  indeed  any.  Her  sprightly 
wit  and  her  conversational  power,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
beauty,  are  beyond  all  praise  of  mine.  I  never  have 
seen  the  young  lady  when  she  appeared  to  greater  advaa- 
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tage  than  on  this  ride.  Three  very  agreeable  people  to 
be  in  the  same  carriage  with,  riding  through  such  woods 
as  these,  Doctor  Tom ! " 

"Ahem!  yes!  so  that  one  need  not  object  to  be 
counted  in  as  a  fourth,  I  suppose,"  he  replied ;  anything 
peculiar  in  his  manner  not  remarked  by  his  companion. 
"  And  four  is  a  good  number  under  such  conditions ;  no 
better  contrivance  anywhere  for  giving  and  receiving 
pleasure  than  just  that,  —  a  carriage  with  four;  good 
roads,  and  fine  horses  thrown  in  ;  so  that  the  company  is 
well  sorted,  which  was  so  true  in  this  instance,  Mr. 
Broome." 

"Which  as  to  the  major  part  was  so  true,  if  you  will 
accept  of  that  amendment." 

"  What  might  you  not  afford  to  give  now,  if  your 
Sunday  congregation  was  equally  of  a  piece  with  that 
one  of  yesterday,  and  equally  intelligent  ?  What  sermons 
might  you  not  write,  then,  assured  of  such  listeners 
always ! " 

"  What  sermons,  to  be  sure ! "  the  other  replied,  laugh- 
ing. "  I  fear  they  would  hardly  be  to  the  edification  of 
the  saints,  however  the  sinners  might  be  content." 

By  this  time  they  had  about  come  up  to  the  house, 
where,  gathered  upon  the  piazaa,  the  friends  they  had 
come  to  visit  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

"Fairly  cheated  you  yesterday.  Doctor  Tom,"  Asa 
Bowker  said,  as  he  took  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome.  "  We  will  make  it  up  though,  to-day,  and  it 
shall  not  be  any  fault  of  ours  if  you  do  not  show  us 
those  crystals, — me  and  Mr.  Broome,  I  mean.  I  doubt 
if  it  will  do  for  the  ladies,  though,  if  the  route  lies  where 
I  think  it  does." 

"Not  the  whole  distance,  certainly,"  he  replied.  "It 
is  too  far  and  too  difficult.  But  that  point  has  been  pro- 
vided for.    Before  we  come  to  the  ascent,  and  only  a  few 
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steps  out  of  our  course,  there  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
spots  I  have  yet  seen,  where  nothing  but  our  own  loss 
resulting  from  such  an  arrangement  forbids  their  being 
left  behind  to  be  picked  up  again  on  our^^return." 

Which  was  accordingly  agreed  upon ;  and  Kitty 
Bowker,  who  had  withdrawn  a  moment,  having  now 
reappeared,  bringing  with  her  Doctor  Tom's  satchel  of 
mining  implements  which  she  had  taken  into  her  keeping 
the  day  before,  the  party  was  soon  in  motion. 

"We  are  five  to-day,"  Mr,  Broome  said  to  Doctor  Tom, 
as  they  stepped  together  down  from  the  piazza.  "I 
hope  there  is  nothing  in  that  mystic  number,  four,  you 
were  just  now  talking  about  so  eloquently,  the  loss  of 
which  is  to  mar  the  promise  of  this  beautiful  morning." 

"We  are  all  a-field  to-day,  not  shut  up  in  a  carriage, 
Mr.  Broome,"  the  other  replied,  apparently  in  unusual 
spirits ;  "  and  we  come  under  different  laws  from  those 
of  yesterday.  Have  you  any  superstition  about  numbers 
though?  'When  used  typically  or  symbolically,  why  is 
the  odd  number  always  chosen,  and  never  the  even  one  ? 
And  by  what  law  is  it  that  the  number  seven  holds  such 
precedence  over  all  its  brethren  ?  From  the  seven  days 
of  creation,  along  to  the  seven  that  entered  the  ark,  the 
seven  days  of  famine  and  of  plenty,  down  to  —  " 

"Deacon  Sample's  seven  daughters,"  broke  in  Asa 
Bowker,  who  was  on  other  thoughts  intent  than  dis- 
quisitions about  numbers.  "By  what  law  is  it,"  he 
continued,  "that  I,  Asa  Bowker,  mill-owner,  am  left 
in  charge  here  with  all  this  baggage  — " 

"Impedimenta,''''  Mr.  Broome  suggested  to  Doctor 
Tom. 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying?"  Asa  Bowker  continued, 
getting  the  word  again.  "Imps  in  dimity?  I  should 
sa}^  so,  and  you  two  in  broadcloth  —  a  doctor  in  medicine, 
and  a  doctor,  one   of  these  days,  in  divinity  —  running 
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away  aud  leaving  me  to  take  care  of  them,  while  you 
discuss  Noah's  ark  and  the  rest  of  it.  I'll  none  of  that. 
It  is  too  fine  a  morning  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

The  threatened  discussion  having  been  thus  put  sum- 
marily to  flight  by  this  well-timed  flank  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  mill-owner,  the  party  took  up  their  line 
of  march  more  promiscuously ;  the  order  of  their  journey, 
at  least  during  the  first  pai't  of  it,  frequently  changing. 
The  conversation  naturally  turned  more  or  less  upon  the 
subject  of  their  errand.  Doctor  Tom's  mind  was  of  too 
scientific  a  cast  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow,  set 
limits  a  mere  professional  necessity  dictated.  An 
enlightened  curiosity  and  an  enlarged  spirit  of  inquiiy 
led  him  to  explore  fields  lying  beyond ;  his  love  of 
knowledge  and  his  fondness  for  investigation  at  large 
having  rendered  him  familiar  with  a  numerous  class  of 
subjects,  which  yielded  in  return  for  his  industry  a 
reward  altogether  irrespective  of  any  profit  to  be  estimated 
commercially,  and  by  its  weight  and  measure.  Among 
the  rest  the  study  of  the  mineral  kingdom  had  not  failed 
to  engage  his  attention ;  that  department  of  it  having 
won  especial  favor  with  him,  which,  coming  under  the 
laws  of  crystallization,  acquired  the  additional  interest 
that  beauty  and  regularity  of  form,  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  are  well  calculated  to  impart. 

"A  new  locality,  —  isn't  it  that  you  call  it,  Doctor 
Tom,  which  you  are  taking  us  to  look  at  to-day?"  Asa 
Bowker  said  to  him,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  his 
own. 

"Yes,  a  new  locality.  I  am  not  sure  but  my  eye  was 
the  first  to  rest  upon  these  crystals  since  they  were 
created." 

"  Yours,  then,  by  right  of  discovery,  —  is  that  so.  Doc- 
tor Tom  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  he  replied.     "  We  always 
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find  a  pleasure  in  it,  though.  But  if  the  right  of  dis- 
covery is  to  hold  good,  whose  claim  would  be  better  than 
the  astronomer's  ?  He  is  hardly  reckoned  the  owner  of 
the  star  he  discovers,  however." 

"  If  there  were  no  difficulty  as  to  possession,  how 
would  it  be  then  ?  Would  he  not  get  an  inchoate  title, 
only  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever  perfect  it  ?  To 
be  the  owner  of  a  star !  There  is  something  rather  stim- 
ulating in  the  thought.  Think  what  a  landholder  you 
would  be  then,  what  acres  you  would  be  proprietor  of 
then!  What  preserves  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Doctor 
Tom ! " 

The  pedestrians  had  been  observing  but  little  order  in 
their  journey  hitherto,  and  Asa  Bowker  and  his  com- 
panion having  fallen  somewhat  behind,  the  former  deter- 
mined to  improve  the  opportunity  thus  presented  for  a 
conference  he  had  been  meditating  with  Doctor  Tom,  on 
a  subject  to  which  he  had  given  considerable  thought 
ever  since  those  suggestions  lately  made  to  him  by  Silas 
Toothaker.  Having,  accordingly,  requested  Mr.  Broome 
to  have  an  eye  to  the  two  cousins,  he  took  his  companion's 
arm,  and  they  walked  on  together. 

"  You  have  never  found  reason  to  call  in  question  my 
sincere  good  wishes  and  my  thorough  confidence,  nor  to 
doubt  the  high  value  I  have  always  put  upon  your  ac- 
quaintance from  the  time  of  your  coming  here,  I  believe, 
Doctor  Tom,"  Asa  Bowker  said,  now  introducing  a  new 
topic  of  conversation. 

♦'  It  would  ill  bepome  me  to  say  so,"  the  other  replied, 
**  even  had  any  thoughts  of  the  kind  ever  suggested  them- 
selves. I  hope  I  need  not  declare  in  words,  how  I  have 
from  the  beginning  recognized  the  obligation  under  which 
your  uniform  courtesy  has  placed  me,  and  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  me   to  exaggerate  my  estimate  of  your 
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friendship,  —  a  friendship  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be- 
lieve anything  can  occur  to  destroy." 

"  I  only  referred  to  what  our  relations  have  been  in  the 
past,  by  way  of  introduction,  and  perhaps  apology,  for 
Avhat  I  would  like  to  say  now  without  offence,  and  with- 
out implying  any  disti'ust  or  any  change  whatever  in  my 
feelings,  Doctor  Tom,"  Asa  Bowker  replied. 

"  There  surely  ouglit  to  be  no  want  of  freedom  on  your 
part,  Mr.  Bowker,  since  on  mine,  I  assure  you,  there  is 
nothing  to  oppose  it.  I  will  say  further,  that  it  is  not 
impossible  I  may  find  myself  compelled  for  a  short  time 
longer,  — a  few  days,  I  believe,  at  most,  —  to  trust  to  the 
siame  generous  confidence  I  have  already  had  such  ample 
experience  of.  I  will  only  add,  that  there  is  nothing, 
nothing  whatever,  which  in  the  end  will  not  have  your 
full  approbation.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  you  will  not  keep 
back  anything  you  had  it  in  your  mind  to  speak  of  or  to 
inquire  about." 

**  Your  words  are  only  what  I  looked  that  they  would 
be,  and  are  most  proper  words.  Doctor  Tom.  I  have 
often  consulted  you  professionally  in  relation  to  my 
daughter's  health,  and  you  know  something  of  my  anx- 
iety on  the  subject.  Have  you  anything  new  to  suggest 
on  that  point  ?  Is  there  any  new  light,  are  there  any  new 
speculations  of  yours,  as  to  some  possible  hidden  cause 
of  her  failing  condition,  which  is  the  occasion  of  so  much 
concern  to  her  friends  ?  " 

The  drift  of  all  this,  taken  in  connection  with  Asa 
Bowker's  previous  words,  was  too  obvious  to  escape 
Doctor  Tom's  eye.  He  had  not  remained  altogether 
ignorant  himself  how  his  own  name  and  Kitty  Bowker's 
had  been  associated  together  in  the  village  gossip ;  and 
he  could  well  understand  how  it  would  not  fail  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  girl's  father.  What  grounds  for  embar- 
rassment in  the  questions  now  propounded  by  his  com- 
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panion  ?  Why  not  then  and  there  make  an  open  breast 
of  it,  and  having  alluded  to  the  silly  rumors,  so  entirely 
without  foundation,  proceed,  after  the  straightforward 
fashion  so  habitual  with  him,  to  set  Asa  Bowker's  fears  at 
rest  ? 

These  questions  admit  of  a  ready  answer.  Doctor 
Tom's  own  mind  was  not  by  any  means  free  from  a  cer- 
tain perplexity,  certain  uneasy  doubts  on  the  subject. 
He  had  more  than  once  subjected  himself  to  a  rigid 
examination  in  order  to  have  it  settled  what  were  the 
relations  that  had  grown  up  between  him  and  the  young 
girl  who  was  so  often  his  companion. 

And  if  the  gossiping  villagers  sometimes  found  their 
stories  halting  a  little  and  going  awry,  by  reason  of  his 
years,  he  had  a  knowledge,  and  so  had  Kitty  herself, 
which  was  beyond  theirs,  and  which  disposed  of  all  that 
difficulty.  She  knew  him,  if  she  did  not  always  so  think 
of  him,  as  a  young  man,  and  not  as  an  old  graybeard. 
While  her  nature  was  open  and  frank,  notably  so, 
associated  with  it  all  was  to  be  found  an  inaccessibility 
on  certain  topics  being  introduced,  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  overcome.  Then  there  were  questions  she 
had  put  to  him  from  time  to  time  which  he  could  hardly 
bi'ing  himself  to  believe  were  wholly  speculative.  There 
was  much  to  give  color  to  the  belief  that  they  had  been 
suggested  by  the  practical  bearing  they  might  have  upon 
her  own  life. 

There  were  other  things,  too,  of  a  like  nature ;  so  that 
altogether  it  was  not  strange  that  Doctor  Tom  did  not 
feel  quite  sure  of  his  ground,  and  that  just  now  he  should 
hesitate  a  little  as  to  what  his  answer  should  be  to  his 
questioner.  So,  out  of  the  midst  of  his  perplexed 
thoughts,  he  at  last  said :  — 

"  You  might  have  spoken  more  plainly  without  offend- 
ing me.     But  I  will   not  affect  to  misunderstand  your 
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meaning,  Mr.  Bowker.  You  have  always  been  very 
frank  with  me.  I  am  under  no  temptation  to  be  other- 
wise with  you,  even  if  that  were  not  my  habit  always. 
I  have  studied  the  symptoms  in  your  daughter's  case 
with  a  scrutiny  and  a  watchfulness  and,  I  may  add,  au 
interest  I  never  bestowed  elsewhere  in  my  life.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  have  not  much  to  add  to  what  I  have 
already  advised  you  of  in  our  previous  interviews  on  the 
subject. 

"I  remain  th(5^oughly  persuaded,  as  I  was  then,  that 
there  is  great  mental  disturbance ;  but  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  am  a  little  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  symptoms. 
Nor  will  I  affect  not  to  perceive  how  your  thoughts  to-day 
are  travelling  somewhat  beyond  that  point.  Even  if  I 
am  not  as  explicit  here  as  you  might  wish,  you  will  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  avoid  it.  I  am  not  ignorant  how  rumor  has 
been  making  free  with  your  daughter's  name  in  connection 
with  my  own.  Nor  am  I  any  more  ignorant,  how  in  the 
present  state  of  the  young  lady's  health  it  is  not  only 
your  right  and  your  privilege,  but  your  bounden  duty 
also,  to  be  enlightened  on  a  matter  which  lies  so  close  to 
your  heart.  There  are,  however,  certain  reasons  which 
will  appear  in  the  end,  why,  having  assured  you  once 
more  that  your  confidence  in  me  has  not  been  misplaced, 
I  must  ask  you  not  to  press  the  subject  beyond  that  point 
to-day,  and  to  believe  that  in  asking  delay  I  am  thinking 
of  what  aflects  others  quite  as  much  as  it  does  myself." 

And,  Asa  Bowker  having  professed  himself  satisfied 
that  the  matter  should  rest  where  it  was  for  the  present, 
their  conference  came  to  an  end. 

The  point  where  the  company  were  to  separate,  Kitty 
Bowker  and  her  cousin  being  left  behind,  was  now  reached. 
The  shorter  journey,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the 
two  ladies,  proved  to  be  quite  as  much  as  their  strength 
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was  equal  to ;  Rose  Anketell,  particularly,  well  pleased  to 
find  that  the  end  of  it  had  been  arrived  at.  The  lightness 
of  manner  she  had  exhibited  on  the  way  was  to  Kitty's 
eyes,  if  to  no  others,  vei*y  evidently  forced  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  necessity  for  it  ceased  by  the  withdrawal  of  their 
late  companions  than  she  gave  way  entirely. 

"  Do  you  remember,  coz,  dear,  my  telling  you  there 
were  times  when  I  felt  like  a  child,  and  wanted  somebody 
to  pet  me  as  if  I  were  one?"  she  said,  addressing  her 
cousin.  * 

"Yes,  I  remember  that  very  well,"  Kitty  replied.  "I 
think  I  understand  about  that ; "  a  smothered,  scarce 
audible  sigh  following  her  words.  "  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  pet  anybody,  so  that  I  could  do  it  for  you,  my  sweet 
coz." 

And  she  might  have  added  with  truth,  what  her  color- 
less face  plainly  declared,  that  she  would  not  object  to  a 
little  of  that  kind  of  treatment  as  suitable  for  herself. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  been  as  free  as  her  cousin  was,  in 
opening  her  secret  feelings  to  others,  that  sentiment 
would  not  have  been  kept  back.  But  not  even  Aunt 
Deboi-ah  or  Doctor  Tom  had  ever  penetrated  Kitty's 
thoughts,  though  the  latter  had  arrived  at  some  shrewd 
guesses  at  the  young  girl's  temperament,  much  beyond 
what  anybody  else  had  done,  not  excepting  her  friends  at 
home,  who  lived  in  daily  intercourse  with  her. 

"You  do  know  how  better  than  anybody  else,"  Rose 
replied  to  her  cousin's  words  ;  "  and  it  sometimes  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  were  almost  cruel  in  leaning  upon  you.  as  I 
do.  It  is  only  a  shame  that  my  strength  should  come  out 
of  your  weakness,  taxing  it  as  I  am  sure  I  must  do." 

And  then,  hardly  allowing  time  for  a  reply,  she  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  something  as  we  came  along 
this  morning.     Tt  is  not  a  great  while  now  before  my  visit 
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here  will  come  to  an  end,  and  I  do  not  feel  like  going 
back  without  telling  you  about  it,  —  I  mean  what  we  have 
spoken  about  several  times  before.  My  promise  is  out, 
you  know,  for  that,  and  I  said  to  myself  it  would  be  a 
good  time  while  they  were  gone,  leaving  us  here  by  our- 
selves.   Do  you  want  to  hear  about  it  now,  coz  ?" 

"I  want  to  hear  about  it  very  much,"  Kitty  replied. 
"  But  do  not  do  it  only  to  keep  your  pi-omise,  my  sweet. 
Do  not  tell  me  to-day  unless  you  would  like  to." 

Having  in  reply  assured  her  cousin  that  such  was  her 
wish,  Rose  Anketell  began  the  long-promised  disclos- 
ure:  — 

"You  remember  my  visit  here  when  Cousin  Mell  was 
married.  Those  were  bright  days  I  love  to  recall.  My 
life  then  was  one  great  joy.  Whei'ever  I  went,  whatever 
I  saw,  or  fead  about,  or  thought  of,  —  everything  reflected 
back  upon  me  only  more  light,  more  peace.  The  air  was 
full  of  fragrance.  I  heard  only  sweet  sounds.  I  was 
naturally  of  a  joyous  temperament ;  full  of  health,  quick 
to  receive  pleasure,  and  slow  to  doubt  its  reality,  or  to 
fear  its  loss. 

Cousin  Mell  had  most  of  my  time  on  that  visit,  and  I 
did  not  care  so  much  for  the  rest  of  you ;  but  she  knew  all 
about  it,  holding  my  heart  in  her  hand.  Iler  wedding 
was  fixed  and  close  at  hand ;  my  own  was  supposed  not 
to  be  far  off.  She  always  had  an  open  ear  for  my  rhap- 
sodies ;  I  was  none  the  less  ready  to  listen  to  her  own 
glad  song.    It  was  one  long  day  of  delight  to  us  both. 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  my  mother.  She  died  when 
I  was  too  young  to  remember  even  her  features.  When  I 
was  about  entering  my  tenth  year  my  father's  death  left 
me  an  orphan.  I  was  an  only  child,  and  went  to  live  with 
my  uncle,  my  father''s  brother. 

•'My  acquaintances  were  few  in  number.  Most  in- 
timate of  all  was  a  school-mate  of  about  my  own  age. 
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Our  tastes  were  alike,  and  as  we  were  near  neighbors  and 
were  very  fond  of  eacli  other,  we  were  hardly  ever  sep- 
arated, living  together  like  two  sisters.  For  many  years 
we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  It  was  Rose  and  Grace, 
and  Grace  and  Rose,  from  morning  till  night. 

"  Her  name  was  Grace?"  Kitty  said,  stalling  involun- 
tarily as  the  name  was  pronounced.  "  Yes,  Grace  Ridge- 
way.  When  I  was  about  eighteen,  almost  the  first  cloud 
lever  knew  came  over  my  life.  My  dearly-loved  friend 
and  constant  companion,  as  beautiful  as  she  was  good, 
and  as  good  as  beautiful,  sickened  and  died.  I  had  felt 
the  shadow  of  death  once  before,  when  my  father  died ;  I 
felt  it  again  now,  nearer  and  colder  than  ever. 

"She  was  an  only  daughter,  but  not,  like  me,  an  only 
child.  She  had  two  brothers,  —  Arthur  and  Charles,  — 
both  of  whom  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  known  always. 
They  were  as  unlike  in  most  things  as  possible,  but  both 
agreeable  ;  and,  as  I  passed  a  great  portion  of  my  time  at 
the  house  as  long  as  Grace  lived,  I  came  to  know  them 
intimately,  one  as  much  as  the  other.  As  their  sister  was 
in  the  place  of  a  sister  to  me,  so  they  appeared  to  me  like 
brothers,  their  father  towards  the  close  almost  always 
addressing  me  as  daughter. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  death  was  not  yet  complete. 
For  the  third  time  its  cold  shadows  rested  over  me,  its 
awful  face  came  to  mock  my  hopes.  Grace's  mother  in 
about  a  year  followed  her  to  the  tomb.  What  darkness 
fell  upon  the  twice-stricken  household  you  can  only 
faintly  conceive. 

"Meanwhile,  through  all  these  heavy  hours,  time  had 
been  busy  working  other  changes.  Long  before  any 
open  avowal  on  his  part  to  that  effect,  it  came  to  be 
understood,  between  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  and 
myself,  that  it  was  no  more  a  question  of  mere  fi'iendship 
between  us.    The  boundary  had  been  passed,  and  a  more 
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tender  passion  had  been  making  its  gradual  but  sure 
approaches ;  all  the  more  sure  by  reason  of  the  delays  it 
from  time  to  time  encountered,  until  at  last  came  the 
declaration  of  his  love,  and  we  were  betrothed. 

"  Still  the  end  had  not  been  reached.  Another  blow 
was  even  then  impending  over  our  heads.  A  terrible 
accident,  as  sudden  as  it  was  calamitous,  came  to  inter- 
rupt our  joy  just  as  it  was  at  its  full.  Mr.  Ridgeway,  the 
father,  had  been  educated  as  a  physician.  As  he  soon 
tired  of  his  profession,  finding  it  not  suited  to  his  taste, 
he  turned  his  attention  in  another  direction,  and  became 
amateur  chemist.  His  two  sons  were  often  called  upon 
to  assist  their  father,  and  —  " 

As  Rose  Anketell  had  gone  along  from  step  to  step  to 
unfold  her  narrative,  glimpses,  as  through  a  mist,  had  at 
intervals  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  her  listener,  of  what 
the  strange  revelation  might  mean ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  she  had  succeeded  in  concealing  her 
agitation  from  her  companion.  When  this  point  in  the 
story  was  reached,  all  doubt  vanished;  and  her  con- 
jectures now  turned  into  certainty,  an  exclamation  she 
was  unable  to  repress  arrested  the  innocent  recital ;  the 
pause  followed  by  the  instant  interrogatory  addressed  to 
her  cousin :  — 

"What  is  it,  coz?" 

No  immediate  reply  was  returned  to  the  question,  and 
when  looking  into  Kitty's  face,  she  was  made  to  see  what 
an  expression  it  wore  of  blank  astonishment  mingled 
with  anxious  expectation,  the  surprise  of  the  relator  was 
hardly  less  than  that  of  the  listener  herself.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  was  Kitty  Bowker's  agitation,  and  neai-ly  over- 
powered as  she  was  by  the  most  unexpected  disclosure, 
it  was  fully  present  in  her  mind  that  this  was  no  time  to 
allow  the  secret  she  held  in  her  keeping  to  escape. 
Making  a  great  eflfoi-t,  she  succeeded  in  partially  recover- 
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ing  herself,  and,  oflfering  such  explanation  as  suggested 
itself,  she  in  like  manner  reassured  her  cousui,  who  now 
went  on  to  finish  the  story  she  had  entered  upon. 

To  give  here  the  remainder  of  Rose  Anketell's  narrative 
in  all  its  details  would  be  little  else  than  to  i-epeat  what 
has  been  already  sufficiently  made  known.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  when  it  was  at  last  concluded,  and  the 
complete  resemblances  between  what  she  had  just  been 
listening  to  and  the  story  she  had  received  fi'om  Doctor 
Tom's  lips  some  weeks  before,  were  made  to  pass  in 
rapid  review  before  Kitty  Bowker's  vision,  they  were 
too  close  and  too  circumstantial  to  leave  a  shred  of  doubt 
behind.  There  could  be  but  one  explanation :  her 
cousin,  Rose  Anketell,  sitting  there  by  her  side,  was  no 
other  than  the  identical  object  of  his  love,  whom,  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  she  had  contemplated  with 
so  much  admiration,  he  had  surrendered  in  behalf  of  his 
brother. 

Her  first  impulse,  amidst  the  whirling  thoughts  that  by 
their  strange  novelty  almost  bereft  her  of  i-eason,  was  to 
then  and  there  declare  it  all,  and,  throwing  herself  into 
her  cousin's  arms,  to  withhold  from  her  no  longer  the  great 
joy  she  believed  to  be  in  store  for  her.  But  her  pledge 
to  Doctor  Tom,  all  the  more  sacred  in  her  estimation 
that  it  had  not  been  given  in  spoken  words,  must  not  be 
treated  thus  lightly.  Her  faith  with  him,  whatever  might 
befall,  should  be  kept  to  the  last  unbroken. 

But  however  her  words  miglit  acknowledge  the  mastery 
of  her  will  and  so  be  held  in  check,  as  regarded  her  thoughts 
it  was  a  different  question  altogether.  In  her  present 
disturbed  state  they  mu~t  carry  her  whithersoever  they 
would.  Doctor  Tom's  story  again  presented  itself  as  if 
it  was  only  yesterday  !?he  had  listened  to  it.  She  perceived 
at  once  how  he  must  have  recognized  Rose,  from  the  time 
when  he  returned  from  the  city,  on  the  instant  he  first  saw 
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her.  Why  had  he  not  declared  himself?  Why  continue 
to  hide  himself  under  the  disguise  ?  And  it  is  not  to  be 
Doctor  Tom  any  more !  Another  name  ?  I  wonder  I 
never  thought  of  that  before ! "  she  said  to  herself. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  said,  as  her  cousin  ceased  speaking. 

"  Yes,  that  is  all,"  Rose  replied;  "  at  least,  that  is  all  I 
know." 

"  And  you  have  heard  nothing  since  —  since  —  " 

"  No,  nothing  since  that  last  letter  —  a  long,  long  time  ; 
so  long.  Now  and  then  something  tells  me  he  will  come 
back,  and  the  old  days  so  full  of  joy  like  those  I  told  you 
of  will  return ;  and  then  again  I  give  it  all  up,  and  am 
nothing  but  a  child.  I  never  shall  quite  give  it  all  up, 
though."  ' 

"  But  now  his  brother  is  —  I  mean  now  that  everything 
is  so  changed,  and  he  comes  to  hear  about  it,  and  all  that 
has  happened,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  keep  him 
from  —  nothing  to  make  him  stay  away  any  longer,  I  am 
sure  he  will  come  back,  and  then  the  happy  days  will 
return,"  Kitty  replied,  striving  to  reassure  her  cousin. 
And  thrown  more  off  her  guard  than  usual,  a  deep,  pro- 
longed sigh  followed  her  words,  too  distinct  this  time  to 
escape  her  comiianion's  notice. 

"And  your  own  happy  days,  my  sweet,  when  are  they 
to  come  again?"  Rose  said,  as  her  cousin's  face,  always 
so  pale,  wore  now  a  more  than  ever  tired,  comfortless 
expression.  '*  You  must  not  let  me  go  back  thinking  of 
you  looking  like  this,  my  Kitty." 

And  had  the  young  girl  who  had  been  listening  that 
morning  to  an  all  sad  story,  no  story  of  her  own  to  tell  ? 
Not  even  to  her  cousin  could  her  lips  be  opened  ? 

"  Like  the  falling  of  a  wall,"  —  "  like  the  sinking  of  a 
stone  in  a  lake," —  like  the  going  out  of  a  light  in  a  '•av- 
ern,"  —  "  suddenly,  irreparably,"  —  "  that  it  will  be  when 
Kitty  Bowker  falls  in  love;"  was  the  judgment  Doctor 
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Tom  had  pronounced  in  those  early  days  of  acquaintance 
he  had  formed  witli  the  young  girl  who  is  seen  here  at- 
tempting to  administer  comfort  to  her  cousin,  a  few  grains 
offered  to  herself  in  return. 

Rose  Anketell  knew  her  heart's  own  bitterness,  and  in 
telling  her  story  she  had  made  her  cousin  to  understand 
it  also.  But  who  was  there  to  do  that  office  for  Kitty 
Bowker?  Her  story  remained  untold.  Her  heart  re- 
mained uncomforted.  One  thing  had  been  settled. 
Amidst  all  the  blur  and  fog  and  darkness,  and  the  sullen 
moaning  of  wild  winds  and  lowering  clouds,  Kitty  Bowker 
saw  one  great  fact  established  beyond  possibility  of  being 
questioned.  Her  cousin's  love  not  only  had  never  wavered, 
never  wandered,  to  fasten  itself  elsewhere  ;  but  it  had  never 
for  one  moment  suffered  abatement,  or  known  weariness. 
Under  the  weight  of  that  love  which  had  been  so  long 
wrestling  with  bitter  disappointment,  — '■  a  love  waiting 
these  many  years,  but  still  imalterably  fixed;  defying 
the  palsying  touch  of  time ;  preserving  its  faithfulness 
and  all  its  early  strength;  as  great  a  necessity  to  her 
now  as  it  had  ever  been  in  all  its  full-blown  summer 
glory,  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  newly  born  beauty,  — 
under  the  weight  of  a  love  like  this  it  was  that,  confessing 
her  weakness  to  be  as  that  of  a  child,  Rose  Anketell 
yearned  for  a  sj'mpathy  as  tender,  as  delicate,  as  soothing, 
as  one  source  only  was  equal  to  furnish ;  that  source  Kitty 
Bowker  herself,  whose  weakness,  even  if  Rose  knew  not 
the  explanation  and  cause  of  the  same,  she  instinctively 
felt  was  made  to  be  her  own  strength. 

Meanwhile  the  mining  party  had  proceeded  on  their 
quest,  which  led  them  further  into  the  mountains.  The 
deposit  of  crystals  prove(J  upon  trial  more  than  equal  to 
Doctor  Tom's  expectations,  both  himself  and  his  friends 
quite  content  with  the  results  of  their  expedition.  As  the 
day  began  to  draw  to  its  close,  they  reappeared  to  join 
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tliuir  companions  who  had  been  left  behind,  and  they  to- 
fjefher  turned  their  steps  homeward ;  neither  Doctor  Tom 
nor  his  two  friends  whom  he  had  invited  to  accompany 
him  to  visit  the  new  locality  he  had  discovered,  once 
dreaming  of  that  other  "  new  locality,"  not  this  time  of 
crystals,  whicli  Rose  Anketell  dm-ing  their  absence  had 
disclosed  to  her  cousin,  Kitty  Bowker. 

The  rather  unusual  lightness  of  manner  which  had 
marked  Doctor  Tom's  manner  in  the  morning  had  now 
given  jilace  to  something  quite  its  opposite.  All  attempts 
on  the  pai't  of  his  friends  to  rally  him,  in  which  Asa 
Bowker  heartily  joined,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  only  a 
few  moments  having  elapsed  after  they  arrived  at  the 
house,  he  excused  himself  to  his  host  and  took  his  leave, 
having  first  made  an  appointment  with  Kitty  Bowker  for 
the  following  day. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

A  DOUBLE  KEYELATION. 

In  a  conversation  which  occurred  between  Doctor  Tom 
and  Kitty  Bowker  just  before  his  departure  for  the  city, 
in  the  course  of  which  those  crystals  he  had  made  dis- 
covery of  came  to  get  mention,  he  had  said  to  her  that 
they  would  "  keep,"  not  being  perishable  as  flowers 
were.  As  regarded  the  discovery  she  had  just  made 
herself,  she  felt  this  was  far  as  possible  from  being  true. 
That  would  not  "keep."  Losing  no  time,  she  must  let 
Doctor  Tom  know  how  she  was  no  longer  ignorant  of  the 
relation  which  her  cousin  bore  towards  him;  and  then 
must  learn  from  him  what  it  was  that  hindered  her  now 
being  put  into  full  possession  of  facts  which  it  so  plainly 
and  so  imperatively  concerned  her  to  know. 

It  jumped,  therefore,  entirely  with  her  own  wishes, 
when,  on  the  evening  before,  just  previous  to  his  taking 
leave  of  his  friends,  he  had  proposed  an  interview  for 
the  next  day,  which  had  now  arrived. 

But  disappointment  awaited  them  both.  Either  because 
the  excursion  of  the  day  before  was  beyond  her  strength, 
or  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the  exciting  nature  of  the 
revelation  that  had  been  made  to  her,  Kitty  Bowker 
found  herself  unable  to  keep  the  appointment  she  had  so 
readily  consented  to.  Twice  more  the  sun  rose  and  set 
without  bringing  the  anxiously  looked-for  amendment  in 
her  health  ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  day  arrived  next 
preceding  the  contemplated  picnic  celebration  that  the 
interview  in  question  took  place. 
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On  that  day  Doctor  Tom  having  again,  for  the  fourth 
time,  presented  himself  to  fulfil  the  ajjpointment  so  many 
times  postponed;  the  usual  salutations  having  been  ex- 
changed, Kitty  Bowker  said  to  him :  — 

'*  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  and  tall<  about.  Aunt 
Deborah  has  made  captive  my  cousin  to  help  her  in  some 
prepai'ations  that  are  in  hand  for  to-morrow,  and  I  am 
let  off  on  the  old  plea,  you  know.  Would  you  like  to  go 
down  to  ♦  Kitty's  Bower '  again  so  soon  ?  I  think  I  am 
quite  equal  to  that,  even  if  I  cannot  get  along  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  culinary  department ; "  winding  up  with 
a  feeble  attempt  at  a  laugh  not  altogether  successful. 

To  which  proposition  Doctor  Tom,  nothing  loath,  gave 
his  assent ;  and,  having  drawn  her  arm  within  his  own, 
they  proceeded  together  along  the  same  path,  lying 
mostly  in  shade,  which  they  were  to  have  been  seen 
following  not  many  days  before. 

"You  shall  have  the  old  seat  —  my  cousin's  throne  — 
again  to-day,"  she  said,  as  they  entered  the  "Bower" 
together ;  her  agitation  and  a  certain  strangeness  in  her 
whole  manner  too  marked  to  pass  unobserved  of  her 
companion.  "Possibly  I  may  allow  you  to  succeed  to  it 
altogether  before  a  great  while.  It  is  not  long  that  her 
visit  will  last  after  the  picnic  is  over." 

"  And  she  will  then  go  back  to  the  city  ?"  Doctor  Tom 
inquired ;  that  strange,  tongue-shaped  mark  protruding 
more  visibly  than  ever  from  its  hiding-place. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  her  face,  so  pale,  turned  towards 
his  own,  watching  him,  too,  very  intently  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  voice  trembling  and  full  of  sadness.  "  She  will 
be  going  back  then.  Are  you  not  sorry  to  have  her  go  ? 
Will  you  remain  long  in  Slackwater  after  she  goes 
away?" 

Questions,  both  of  them,  that  were  full  of  significance 
to  the  cars  they  were  addressed  to. 
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When  Doctor  Tom  first  heard  from  Kitty  that  Rose 
Anketell  was  her  cousin,  and  that  she  was  coming  on  a 
visit  to  Slackwater,  he  saw  at  once  that  it  was  probably 
only  a  question  of  time  when  she  would  give  enough  of 
her  history  to  Kitty  to  render  it  plain  to  her  what  the 
relation  was  which  Rose  sustained  towards  himself. 
He  had  accordingly  kept  strict  watch  that  he  might 
detect  any  sign  in  her  words  or  her  manner  to  give  inti- 
mation that  such  knowledge  had  passed  into  her  pos- 
session. But  it  needed  not  that  watchfulness  to  enlighten 
him  to  the  point  of  absolute  certainty  now.  He  doubted 
not  that  he  had  the  true  explanation  of  the  nervousness 
she  had  been  exhibiting  all  through  the  present  inter- 
view. 

Nor  was  there  any  motive  for  affecting  ignorance  of 
the  fact  to  his  companion.  On  the  contrary,  the  frank- 
ness that  was  natural  to  him  suggested  the  opposite 
course ;  and  assuming,  accordingly,  that  his  conjectures 
could  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  he  replied  :  — 

"  Your  cousin  has  told  you  about  it?  You  know  it  all 
now  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  I  know  it  all  now." 

"  And  you  wonder  at  some  things  connected  with  it?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  do  not  see  quite  —  " 

•'You  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  coming  to  her 
relief,  "  why  I,  knowing  all  this  time  what  has  only  now 
come  to  your  knowledge,  should  not  have  thrown  away 
all  this,  and  declared  myself  openly." 

"  No,  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  thought  of  that  first 
of  all,  when  I  found  out  who  she  was ;  that  she  was 
your  —  " 

"Yes,  that  she  is  the  same  I  told  you  about  so  long 
ago,"  he  said,  as  she  hesitated. 

"I  have  got  used  to  it  a  little  since  then,  thinking  it 
over  these  two  or  three  days,"  she  continued ;  "  but  it  all 
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seijiiis  so  strange ;  it  is  as  if  I  were  only  in  a  dream  and 
a  Liud  of  maze,  so  tliat  I  hardly  —  " 

••  You  hardly  believe  it  all  yet,  you  would  say,"  he 
again  interposed,  seeing  her  embarrassment.  "  She  does 
i.ot  suspect  who  I  am ?     You  have  not- told  her?" 

"■'How  could  I  do  that?  No,  she  does  not  suspect.  She 
has  no  such  thought  as  that.  She  is  very  sad.  Shall  I 
not  tell  her  now?" 

"  Why  do  that?  "  he  replied ;  and  then,  as  if  he  would 
supply  an  omission  just  now  brought  to  his  mind,  he 
added : — 

"  There  is  a  part  you  have  not  yet  heard  :  I  mean  some 
things  that  came  to  my  knowledge  when  I  was  absent,  — 
down  in  the  city." 

"  Yes,"  she  assented,  impatiently,  as  if  she  would  have 
him  get  on  faster.  "And  shall  I  hear  it  now  ?  Will  it 
not  all  come  to  an  end  now?" 

"There  is  nothing  of  it  all  to  be  kept  seci'et  from  you," 
he  said  in  reply,  sharing  largely  in  her  own  excitement. 
"It  has  made  me  very  uncomfortable,  and  I  have  not 
seen  my  way  clear  to  speak  about  it  before.  I  mean 
some  things  that  came  to  my  ears  while  I  was  in  the  city 
as  to  a  change  in  her  feelings." 

"A  change  in  her  feelings?"  Kitty  exclaimed,  with 
great  warmth. 

"And  what  rumors  met  me  here  on  my  return!  " 

"  Rumors  !  — about  my  cousin  ?" 

"In  connection  with  the  minister,  you  remember, — 
about  Mr.  Broome." 

"Oh,  that!"  she  replied,  quickly.  "I  have  been 
thinking  that  all  over  again,  since  what  my  cousin  has 
told  me.[  vr)aier  if  I  did  not  help  on  that  mistake 
myself." 

"  When  you  were  speaking  of  your  Aunt  Deborah, 
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you  mean,  and  her  fondness  for  her  pastor,  and  so  a 
desire  to  help  him?" 

"Yes,  it  is  as  you  say.  I  did  not  know  then  —  I  did 
not  mean  that,"  she  said  in  a  confused  way.  "I  have 
talked  with  my  aunt  about  it  since  that,  and  she  has 
given  it  up  almost  herself  now.  You  must  never  think 
I  meant  that.     It  is  all  so  strange,  and  I  do  not  hardly,  " 

—  stopjjing  here  again  as  if  contending  with  her  thoughts, 

—  *'  my  cousin  here,  and  —  and  —  your  name  is  not  Doc- 
tor Tom,  after  all,  and  you  are  —  " 

Doctor  Tom's  own  agitation  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  as  these  half-intelligible  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  him ;  and  while  he  was  studying  what  answer 
he  should  make,  the  late  conversation  he  had  held  with 
Asa  Bowker  being  present  in  his  mind  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion her  broken  sentences  occasioned,  she  relieved  him 
momentarily  from  his  embarrassment  by  resuming  as 
follows :  — 

"You  will  give  it  all  up  now, — the  disguise?  You 
will  let  me  tell  her  about  it,  —  who  you  are?  You  will 
not  make  her  wait  any  longer  ?  You  do  not  know  how 
she  loves  you.     She  will  die  if  this  lasts  always." 

"  You  speak  very  strongly." 

"  I  know  my  cousin.  I  know  her  whole  heart.  She 
never  had  but  one  love.  She  will  never  have  another  as 
long  as  she  lives.  She  cannot  love  but  once."  And 
after  a  short  pause  she  resumed:  — 

"  Do  you  not  remember  what  you  once  said  to  me  about 
"waiting?  —  how  hard  it  was  to  wait?  I  remember.  I  shall 
never  forget  that.  She  wiU  die  if  you  keep  her  waiting 
much  longer." 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  you  wish  it  to  be  so  ?  '' 

"  Yes.  Why  not  ?  Does  she  not  love  you  ?  Has  she 
not  been  holding  you  to  her  heart  througli  all  these  many 
years?    Do  you  not  love  her?     Do  you  remember  the  let- 
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ter  she  wrote,  a  part  of  which  you  read  to  me  when  you 
first  came  here  ?  I  know  she  will  die  if  this  lasts  always. 
She  told  me  about  it  that  day  you  went  up  the  moun- 
tains. She  has  talked  about  you  ever  since  she  came 
here,  never  knowing  about  it  all,  but  thinking  —  she 
thinks  now  while  I  am  talking  here  —  you  were  away  off 
over  the  great  sea,  or  perhaj^s  dead." 

"And  you  have  thought  it  all  over?  You  are  quite 
sure  you  wish  it  to  be  so  ?  "  he  said,  repeating  his  ques- 
tion. 

"  I  know  my  cousin.  It  will  kill  her,  —  she  will  die  if 
you  doubt  her  love.  She  will  not  live  unless  you  bless 
her  life  with  your  love,"  she  replied. 

"And  you,  —  you  will  tell  her  about  it?  You  will 
explain  it  all  to  her?  Is  that  so  ?  All  that  we  have  been 
saying  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  her  —  tell  her  to-day ;  and  then,  when 
she  sees  you  to-morrow,  you  will  be  to  her  as  you  used  to 
be  in  the  days  you  have  told  me  of,  and  she  will  be  to 
you,  —  what  must  I  say  ?  I  know  my  cousin.  You  will 
not  treat  her  as  a  stranger  any  more  ?  To-morrow  will  be 
the  end  ?    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Doctor  Tom  had  already  brought  his  life  under  one 
great  sacrifice.  As  he  now  looked  upon  the  fair  young 
girl,  from  whose  face  the  roses  had  long  since  fied,  leav- 
ing it  so  pale  and  wan,  he  would  willingly  have  accej)ted 
another,  so  that  he  could  thereby  have  rescued  her  life 
from  the  shadow  that  was  resting  upon  it.  And,  knowing 
as  he  did  the  beauty  of  her  inner  life,  so  true,  so  trans- 
parent, so  loving,  he  might  have  thought  himself  happy, 
had  not  his  heart  been  already  placed  beyond  his  reach,  to 
have  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  Kitty  Bowker,  pro- 
vided she  would  have  consented  to  take  upon  herself  that 
trust. 

He  appeared  now  to  have  partially  recovered  his  com- 
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l)osure,  and,  as  a  more  assured  look  came  into  his  face,  he 
said :  — 

"Do  you  remember  my  saying  one  day,  not  a  great 
while  ago,  that  it  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  if  the  day  of 
my  bondage  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  when  that 
happened  you  would  have  to  be  my  justifier  and  my 
revelator  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  remember  that.  And  now  the 
time  has  come,  —  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  " 

As  if  some  lingering  doubt  still  remained  to  be  first 
satisfied,  he  did  not  reply  instantly ;  but,  having  watched 
her  features  closely  for  a  few  moments,  he  said :  — 

"Yes,  that  is  my  meaning.  And  you  will  do  that  ser- 
vice for  me,  —  I  mean  only  to  her,  just  at  present  ?  " 

Having  promptly  assented  to  his  request,  and  then  ad- 
monished him  that  when  he  next  met  her  cousin  it  must 
not  be  as  a  stranger,  the  object  of  the  interview  was  ac- 
complished, and  their  conference  came  to  an  end. 

The  two  thrones  were  once  more  vacated ;  and,  lending 
Kitty  Bowker  the  assistance  of  his  arm.  Doctor  Tom  con- 
ducted the  young  lady  back  to  the  house.  Not  many 
more  words  were  exchanged  between  them;  and  as  he 
now  turned  away  from  the  hospitable  mansion  to  whose 
inmates  he  was  so  largely  indebted  for  what  he  had  known 
of  enjoyment  since  he  had  come  to  Slackwater,  the  most 
fervent  prayer  that  went  up  from  his  heart  was  that  the 
young  girl  from  whom  he  had  just  parted  might  escape 
—  as  he  now  seemed  so  likely  to  do  liimself — from  the 
bondage,  be  it  what  it  might,  that  held  her  life  in 
jeopardy,  threatening  to  destroy  it. 

And  now  something  else  was  afoot  in  the  hospitable 
mansion,  which  concerned  Doctor  Tom  quite  as  much  as 
any  of  his  former  experience.  Not  ill-pleased  would  he 
have  been,  possibly  would  have  felt  that  the  recompense 
for  his  heroic  self-denial  had  begun  already,  could  he 
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have  stayed  behind,  a  present  witness  of  another  scene  not 
long  delayed,  the  sequel  to  that  one  in  which  he  had  just 
been  an  actor.  Summoned  away  from  those  operations  in 
which  she  had  been  invited  by  Aunt  Deborah  to  assist. 
Rose  Anketell  now  heard  Kitty's  voice,  and  came  to  meet 
her. 

"I  have  been  down  to  the  Bower  with  Doctor  Tom," 
she  said,  as  her  cousin  came  into  the  room.  "  To-day  is 
the  second  time  he  has  occupied  your  throne,  coz." 

"Will  you  appoint  him  my  successor,  Kitty?  Is  he 
of  royal  blood,  —  descended  from  kings  now,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"I  have  got  something  to  tell  you.  Rose  dear,"  she 
said,  not  giving  heed  to  her  question,  and  too  impatient  to 
loiter  over  empt^  words. 

"  Yes,  some  good  fortune  of  yours,  I  hope,  my  Kitty !  " 

"  No,  not  of  mine,"  she  replied,  turning  away  a  little 
to  conceal  the  unsteadiness  of  her  voice. 

"  Good  fortime,  though,  for  somebody  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  good  fortune  for  somebody,"  she  said,  looking 
now  very  earnestly  into  her  friend's  face.  "  Guess  if  you 
can  whose  it  is  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  mine,"  Rose  rejoined,  still  carelessly,  any- 
thing unusual  in  her  cousin's  manner  or  appearance  hav- 
ing tlius  far  escaped  her  notice. 

' '  Yes,  Rose  deary,  yours,  —  your  own.  Can  you  guess  ? 
Think  now.  Think  back, — before  you  came  up  here, 
you  know.  Think  back  a  year,  —  two  years,  —  think  over 
your  life,  coz  dear." 

Notwithstanding  her  eflforts  to  the  contrary,  Kitty's 
manner  had  by  this  time  become  very  excited,  and  her  agi- 
tation was  too  visible  to  escape  attention  any  longer.  Her 
closing  words,  also,  were  too  significant  to  be  passed  over 
carelessly,  and,  as  a  great  trembling  seized  her  cousin,  she 
could  only  reply :  — 
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""What  is  it,  Kitty?  My  good  fortune,  did  you  say? 
Has  anything  —  " 

Iler  cousin's  silence  was  perhaps  more  convincing  now 
than  words  would  have  been,  and,  as  if  some  great,  sway- 
ing thought  had  all  at  once  fallen  upon  her  to  send  tlie 
blood  rushing  back  to  her  heai't.  Rose  Anketell  turned 
l^ale  as  death,  and  out  of  wide-open,  hungry-looking  eyes 
she  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  her  companion  with  a  look  so 
imploring,  so  intense,  so  full  at  once  of  doubt,  and  en- 
treaty, and  anxiety,  that  Kitty  came  near  losing  her  self- 
control  altogether. 

"Yes,  Rose  deary,"  she  cried  out,  "it  is  that  I  mean, 
nothing  but  that,"  throwing  herself  as  she  spoke  into  the 
other's  arms.  "He  is  here.  Rose.  He  has  been  here  a 
long  time.  He  knows  you  are  here.  He  loves  you  more 
than  ever.     0  Rose  !  " 

Pale  as  ever,  the  doubting,  concentrated  look  not  yet 
gone  out  of  her  face,  she  whispered :  — 

"  Here !    Did  you  say  here  ?  " 

And  as  the  knowledge  that  had  now  come  into  her 
hands  connected  itself  with  certain  dimly-presented  fan- 
cies that  had  dissolved  out  of  sight  again,  only  mocking 
her,  before  she  could  grasp  them ;  as  if  waking  out  of  a 
di-eam,  in  which  she  had  been  listening  to  an  old  familiar 
voice  and  now  began  to  doubt  if  it  were  not  something 
more  and  better  than  a  dream,  out  of  all  this  bewilder- 
ment, all  this  quickened  sense  lying  half  in  light,  half 
in  shadow ;  out  of  all  these  tumultuous  throes,  where 
pain  and  joy  were  so  strangely  mingled,  —  a  new,  bright 
thought  got  sudden  birth,  and  to  those  other  words  she 
added : — 

"  Is  it —  is  it  Doctor  —  " 

And  Kitty,  with  turbulent  emotions  of  her  own  to  con- 
tend against,  —  Kitty,  poor  child,  who  had  been  wearing 
an  outside  bravery  so  long,   struggling  with  her  own 
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thoughts,  which  had  been  as  yet  unbreathed  to  mortal 
ear  and  hardly  acknowledged  to  herself,  —  Kitty  felt  that 
her  wasted  strength  was  hardly  equal  to  the  new  strain 
now  put  upon  it,  and  that  she  was  near  breaking  down 
at  last. 

"O  Rose!  O  Rose,  deary!"  was  all  the  reply  she 
could  summon  to  her  lips. 

But  it  was  enough.  Rose  Anketell  knew  all,  —  all  that 
concerned  herself  and  her  own  fortunes.  Of  her  cousin 
and  her  fortunes  she  was  as  ignorant  as  ever. 

To  make  mention  here  of  the  never-ending  questionings 
Kitty  was  subjected  to  by  her  cousin  in  relation  to  Doctor 
Tom,  the  time  of  his  coming  there,  the  progress  of  theii 
acquaintance  through  all  its  successive  stages,  the  mani- 
fold details  of  his  life,  his  going  away  to  the  city  and  the 
nature  of  his  errand,  —  to  record  all  this  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  here.  Peace,  so  long  despaired  of,  ■  had 
returned  to  Rose  Anketell's  heart,  and  her  joy  was  full. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

A  PICNIC. 

Why  people  who  dwell  in  country  villages  like  Slack- 
water,  who  have  woods  and  rural  scenes  before  their  eyes 
always,  and  who  breathe  the  fragrance  which  is  ever 
arising  from  broad,  clover-blossoming  meadows,  and 
from  spicy,  odorifei'ous  pines  and  balsams,  should  be 
more  prone  to  those  pastoral  gatherings,  and  those 
junketings  and  merrymakings  known  as  jjicnics,  than 
city.people,  to  whom  such  a  change  ought  to  bi'ing  great 
delight  by  the  mere  novelty  of  it,  is  a  question,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which,  however  interesting  it  might  prove, 
lies  too  wide  apart  from  the  track  this  history  is  following, 
to  get  for  itself  a  hearing. 

It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  from  a  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  these  people 
living  in  Slackwater  had  observed  annually  such  a  fes- 
tival ;  betaking  themselves  with  great  ado,  and  not  with- 
out amjile  previous  preparation,  to  the  open  air,  that  they 
might,  forsooth,  once  in  their  lives  snuff  it  up  freely  and 
in  all  its  purity. 

The  locality  which  had  become  consecrated  to  this  pur- 
pose, recommended  as  it  was  by  natural  beauties  of  its 
own,  was  indebted,  for  a  still  additional  adaptation  to  the 
use  in  question,  to  the  law  of  contrast;  the  immediate 
vicinage  being  marked  by  features  quite  the  opposite  of 
its  own.  Anvil  Rock,  already  spoken  of  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  wild  and  gloomy,  was  but  a  few  paces  distant ; 
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a  narrow  belt  of  pines,  like  grim  sentinels,  alone  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  more  highly  favored  spot  which  now 
claimed  prescriptive  right  to  the  honor  it  had  so  long 
enjoyed. 

The  occasion  was  understood  to  be  a  public  one  ;  free 
admission,  free  entertainments,  for  whoever  chose  to 
participate  in  it.  It  was  a  time  not  of  hilarity  only,  but 
of  peace  also.  Opposite  polarities  joined  hands  and 
fi*aternized  in  equatorial  harmony.  Old  grudges,  if  they 
did  not  get  buried  outright,  were  temporarily  shelved. 
For  one  day  in  the  year  Silas  Toothaker  forbore  to  level 
the  shafts  of  his  satire  at  his  rival,  the  apothecary,  and 
the  two  men,  outwardly  at  least,  were  no  longer  enemies, 
but  friends.  Even  Gabriel  Grigg  forgot  his  perversity  so 
far  as  to  giv6  a  plain  yes  or  no  to  questions  addressed  to 
him ;  Mehitable  and  Patience  Sample  became  as  cooing 
doves ;  their  father,  the  deacon,  thawed  down  to  the 
smiling  point,  —  would  have  reached  a  laugh,  only  his 
thermometer  was  not  long  enough ;  Bathsheba  Babbidge, 
though  her  pelisse  was  as  faultless  and  her  mantle  as 
free  from  wrinkles  as  ever,  bestowed  two  or  three  love- 
pats  the  less  upon  that  "pet  poodle"  of  hers  than  she 
was  wont  to  do ;  and  her  hook-nosed  aunt,  Miss  Betsey 
Porringer  Babbidge,  coming  down  out  of  that  genealogi- 
cal tree  among  whose  branches  she  for  the  most  part  sat 
perched,  crooning  over  the  old  ditties  where  was  pre- 
served the  memory  of  her  ancestors,  allowed  herself  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  to  be 
trundled,  in  spite  of  her  rheumatism,  to  the  sacred 
grounds.  For  one  day  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  Slackwater  was  at  peace  with  itself,  —  at 
peace  with  the  world.  Where  is  the  city,  however 
opulent,  that  can  say  more? 

Dame  Nature  apparently  was  in  accord  with  these 
happy  villagers,  and  seconded  their  good  intentions.    It 
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had  long  since  passed  into  a  proverb,  "It  never  rains 
picnic  day."  The  rule  found  no  excei^tlon  in  the  present 
instance.  She  smiled  down  upon  them  out  of  the  bluest, 
brightest,  most  distant  of  skies ;  so  that  if  her  worship- 
pers had  come  to  greet  her  in  their  ga3est  attire  she  had 
returned  the  courtesy  by  doing  the  same. 

As  the  day  had  opened  prosperously,  so  the  attendance 
was  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  Included  in  the  number 
were  to  be  found  most  of  our  friends  whose  names  have 
got  mention  in  these  pages  ;  the  two  principal  exceptions 
being  Asa  Bowker  and  Doctor  Tom,  neither  of  whom  had 
yet  made  report  of  themselves,  —  their  absence,  however, 
creating  no  surprise,  for  if  the  fun  was  to  grow  fast  and 
furious,  the  hour  for  it  had  as  yet  scarcely  arrived ;  a 
great  multitude  of  initiatory  details  and  vast  array  of 
preliminary  arrangements,  which  fell  more  especially 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  gentler  sex,  coming 
first  in  order  before  the  undertaking,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant ceremonies,  could  be  said  to  be  fairly  under  way. 

Aunt  Deborah,  who,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  always 
greatly  counted  upon  on  these  occasions,  as  was  also  her 
brother,  had  taken  Eose  Anketell,  who,  it  was  well 
understood,  was  to  play  the  part  of  distinguished  stran- 
ger, under  her  own  special  guidance  and  protection ;  not 
doubting,  that  if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  for  its  novelty, 
the  scene  she  was  about  to  participate  in  would  be  full  of 
interest  to  that  young  lady.  The  little  woman,  however, 
was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  However,  during  the 
days  that  had  just  passed.  Rose  Anketell  might  have 
looked  forward  to  the  affair  with  something  like  curious 
expectation,  her  thoughts,  now  that  the  hour  had  arrived, 
were  far  away ;  and  although  this  skilled  diplomatist  had 
finally  pressed  Herbert  Broome  into  the  service,  all 
attempts  at  rallying  her  charge  proved  ineffectual.  Rose 
was  pronounced  more  incorrigibly  dull  than  ever;  her 
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abstracted,  preoccupied  manner  defying  the  united  ef- 
forts of  the  minister  and  herself  to  put  it  to  flight. 

Kitty  Bowker,  who  had  at  the  opening  accompanied 
her  cousin  thither,  had  now  disappeared ;  and  inasmuch 
as  this  absenting  of  herself  was  not  accidental,  but  was 
owing  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  it  is  only  proper 
that  it  should  be  here  explained. 

The  interview  already  described,  which  Doctor  Tom 
had  held  with  the  young  girl  the  previous  day  at  "Kitty's 
Bower,"  had  left,  as  it  seemed,  no  open  question  between 
them,  — nothing  undetermined.  It  had  reached  a  finality. 
Kitty  Bowker  supposed  so.  He  supposed  so  himself. 
Nor  in  the  external  surroundings  had  there  occurred  any 
change. 

After  he  had  taken  his  leave,  however,  and  returned  to 
the  privacy  of  his  chamber  to  commune  with  his  own 
thoughts,  his  old  doubts  and  misgivings  came  back  to 
harass  him.  It  was  no  new  discovery,  to  be  sure,  that  he 
made,  when  he  found  himself  resting  under  a  strange 
fascination  he  struggled  in  vain  to  resist,  whenever  Kitty 
Bowker,  with  whom  he  had  been  living  on  such  intimate 
terms,  and  whose  society  had  been  so  full  of  enjoyment 
to  him,  came  into  his  thoughts.  He  had  not  been  blind 
to  that  influence  from  the  beginning,  nor  had  he  made 
any  attempt  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  himself  in  regard 
to  it. 

Not  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  Rose  Anketell,  now 
that  she  had  entered  into  his  life  again,  had  nothing  to 
fear  on  that  score,  no  occasion  for  uneasiness.  But 
sympathy  is  near  akin  to  love,  —  oftener  than  not  is  the 
foundation  of  it ;  and  the  image  of  the  young  girl,  whom 
he  was  now  about  to  turn  away  from,  would  not  out  from 
his  mind.  For  himself,  —  such  were  his  reflections,  —  his 
life  was  now  to  take  on  its  bloom  again,  and  to  lead  him 
by  pleasant  paths.    He  was  going  to  meet  a  great  joy. 
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whose  approach  she  had  been  the  first  to  herald.  The 
singing  of  birds,  the  music  as  of  plaj'ing  fountains,  was 
in  his  ears.  Fragrance  as  of  many  flowers  filled  the  air, 
and  greeted  his  sense.  The  very  heavens  seemed  stoop- 
ing down  to  bless  him,  and  wrap  his  soul  in  the  soft  gar- 
ments of  peace,  in  golden  robes  of  supreme  delight, 
which  till  lately  he  had  despaired  of  ever  attaining. 

But  this  long-time  companion  of  his,  —  this  object  of  his 
study  and  frequent  speculation,  in  whose  destiny  he  had 
gradually  come  to  feel  such  a  deep  interest,  —  what  signs 
could  he  detect  of  a  brightness  about  to  dawn  upon  her 
life  ?  It  was  not  love,  but  its  true  yoke-fellow,  its  sworn 
ally,  known  as  symjjathy,  whose  whisperings  now  came 
creeping  over  his  soul  to  stir  it  into  unwonted  emotion. 

And  as  Doctor  Tom  was  not  in  love  with  her,  so  neither 
were  there  any  conscience  questions,  strictly  speaking,  to 
annoy  him.  Looking  at  the  matter  as  he  would,  he 
could  find  no  grounds  for  accusation  against  himself.  He 
had  therefore  no  defence  to  make,  any  more  than  he  had 
a  plea  of  love  to  urge  ;  a  defence,  the  necessity  for  which 
having  been  till  now  overlooked,  had  at  length  come  to 
make  itself  felt.  And  yet  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  to 
hold  one  more  interview,  —  to  hear  a  few  more  last  words 
from  her  lips,  —  to  look  once  more  into  the  sweet,  sad 
face  before  the  approaching  revelation  took  place  with 
Rose  Anketell.  What  excuse,  what  pretext,  could  ho 
invent  ? 

He  had  as  yet  received  no  assurance  from  Kitty  Bowker 
that  her  intentions  with  regard  to  her  cousin  had  been  in 
fact  fulfilled  agreeably  to  her  expressed  purpose.  There 
might  in  the  mean  time  have  come  into  the  question  some 
possible  interruption.  To  imagine  that  to  have  occurred 
would  not  be  wholly  a  pretext.  It  was  only  proper  that 
any  uncertainty  on  that  point  should  be  removed. 

He  had  accordingly  addressed  her  a  note,  requesting 
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her  to  meet  him  at  Anvil  Rock  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
day  of  the  picnic,  to  which  she  had  assented ;  and  it  was 
to  keep  that  engagement  that  she  had  now  withdrawn 
from  the  company  of  her  friends. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  said,  speaking  rather  nervously,  as, 
being  beforehand  with  her  in  keeping  the  appointment, 
he  came  forward  to  greet  her. 

"  It  is  notliing,  —  I  mean  it  is  too  little  to  justify  me  in 
giving  you  all  this  trouble,  and,  I  am  afraid,  worrying 
you  besides,"  he  rei^lied,  throwing  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
derness into  his  voice,  and  his  whole  manner  full  of 
sympathy. 

"It  is  no  trouble;  you  never  gave  me  trouble.  You 
were  always  too  thoughtful  and  too  kind  for  that.  Is  it 
about, her?  Is  it  about  my  cousin  you  wanted  to  see 
me?"  • 

"About  her,  —  yes;  and  about  myself,  too,  and  still  a 
third  party,  not  to  keep  anything  back.  You  have  told 
her  ?    Does  she  know  it  all  now  ?    Does  she  expect  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  Kitty  replied.  "It  has  all  been  done  as  I 
promised.  She  knows  it  all.  I  have  told  her.  She 
knows  you  are  coming.  She  is  waiting,  —  waiting  for 
you,  now.     Is  there  anything  else?" 

"Yourself,  are  you  quite  able  to  be  here?  Are  you 
feeling  any  stronger?  Is  there  nothing  your  friends 
can  do  for  you?" 

"  They  love  me,  —  is  that  nothing  ?  They  love  me  with 
all  their  hearts,  —  is  that  to  do  nothing  for  me  ?  "  she  said, 
trying  to  smile  back  her  thanks  for  the  interest  he  man- 
ifested so  strongly.  "  Go  now.  Leave  me  here  a  little 
while.  Send  my  father,  please,  if  he  has  come  yet.  Go 
now.     She  is  waiting  for  you." 

Doctor  Tom's  wish  had  been  gratified.  The  interview 
was  over.  The  closing  words  had  been  spoken,  and  he 
turned  away  upon  the  errand  she  Ijad  indicated ;  meeting 
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Silas  Toothaker  before  he  had  advanced  many  steps,  who 
was  apparently  approaching  the  spot  he  had  left  from  au 
opposite  direction. 

Having  passed  through  the  narrow  belt  of  pines,  and 
arrived  at  a  point  where,  safe  from  observation  himself, 
he  could  take  note  of  the  proceedings  going  on  there,  he 
first  looked  about  to  discover,  if  possible,  Asa  Bowker, 
that  he  might  deliver  Kitty's  message ;  and  failing  in  that 
he  held  his  position  unchanged  for  a  few  moments,  wait- 
ing for  a  favorable  opportunity  when  he  could  approach 
Kose  Anketell,  and  introduce  himself,  as  had  been  already 
arranged  with  her  cousin. 

It  was  evident  enough  that  the  object  of  his  solicitude 
was  bestowing  very  little  attention  upon  the  scenes 
around  her.  Neither  Aunt  Deborah's  efforts,  nor  those 
of  the  ally  she  had  summoned  to  her  aid,  had  proved 
equal  to  tlie  task  of  dispelling  her  abstraction ;  her 
whole  manner  being  mai'ked  by  restlessness,  in  addition 
to  which  a  close  observer  would  have  detected  inquisitive 
glances  which  she  from  time  to  time  shyly  threw  around, 
now  in  this  direction  and  now  in  that. 

Not  long  satisfied  with  the  post  of  observation  he  had 
selected.  Doctor  Tom  was  in  progress  of  changing  it  for 
another,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
grounds,  when  not  only  his  own  proceedings,  but  those 
of  the  entire  company  there  assembled,  came  to  a  very 
abrupt  halt.  Coming  one  hardly  knew  from  whom,  or 
from  what  quarter,  —  some  claimed  that  it  proceeded  from 
Silas  Toothaker,  —  a  cry  ran  through  the  assembly,  at 
which  not  only  the  festivities  in  hand  instantly  ceased, 
but  every  heart  stood  still. 

"  Kitty  Bowker  has  fallen  over  Anvil  Rock ! "  was  the 
startling  cry  that  arrested  the  revellers,  who,  stricken 
with  terror,  stood  speechless,  only  looking  back  and 
forth  into  each  other's  faces  doubtingly,  as  if  perad- 
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venture  it  were  only  a  false  alarm,  that  cry  which  had 
now  fallen  upon  their  ears. 

There  was  one  exception.  Nearly  paralyzed  and  ren- 
dered helpless  as  were  the  merrymakers,  there  was  one 
of  their  number  into  whom  their  strength  might  appear 
to  have  entered,  as  with  terrible  energy,  and  a  quickness 
of  motion  as  though  he  were  shaking  a  poisonous  adder 
from  his  person,  he  threw  aside  his  coat,  and,  with  a  face 
whiter  and  more  colorless  than  theirs,  —  a  whiteness  as 
of  death,  —  dashed  fiercely,  madly,  to  the  fatal  spot. 
Swift  must  be  the  foot  that  keeps  pace  with  his.  His 
competitors  in  the  race  were  soon  left  behind. 

Arrived  at  the  brink  the  truth  of  the  cry  which  had  so 
fired  his  heart  was  no  longer  doubtful.  There  was  a  dim 
impression  on  his  mind  of  the  figure  of  a  man  farther 
along,  where  the  wall  of  rock  became  a  precipitous  bank 
of  shingly,  rolling  stones,  who  was  making  frantic,  but 
useless,  efforts  to  approach  the  spot  in  that  direction. 
Small  thought  to  bestow  upon  him,  nor  did  he  give  more 
heed  to  the  sound  as  of  many  tramping  feet  coming  up 
behind.  That  which  alone  he  saw  distinctly  was  the 
white  figure  drifting  around  in  the  whirling  tide  below, 
and  that  it  was  which  held  all  his  thoughts. 

Not  much  time  for  debate ;  not  long  delay  now.  He 
made  the  instant  plunge,  and  if  Herbert  Broome's  obdu- 
racy in  resisting  the  manifold  attacks  upon  the  citadel  of 
his  heart  has  caused  many  to  grieve,  and  all  to  wonder, 
the  reason  of  it,  if  not  yet  fully  known,  may  be  shrewdly 
guessed  at.  Floating  on  that  tide  is  a  life  he  holds,  has 
long  held,  at  the  same  price  he  holds  his  own.  Possibly 
he  can  rescue  it  out  of  the  jaws  which  seem  ready  to 
devour  it.  At  present  he  only  knows  that  he  loves,  and 
that  he  welcomes  the  hour  when  he  may  testify  it  by  his 
acts,  even  if  his  words  have  refused  to  do  so.  Is  his 
love  returned  ?     He  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  as  yet. 
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But  his  own  secret,  at  leastj  is  not  held  so  securely  as  it 
has  been. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  the  larger  circumference,  within 
which  revolved  the  principal  body  of  water,  were  a 
number  of  lesser  eddies,  differing  themselves  in  size, 
distinct  from  the  main  one,  into  which  floating  objects 
having  been  once  drawn  their  escape  became  difficult,  so 
that  they  were  sometimes  borne  round  and  round  in  their 
narrow  prison  for  hours  together.  It  was  by  one  of  the 
larger  of  these  subordinate  eddies  that  Kitty  Bowker  had 
been  caught  up  herself;  and  held  there  a  captive,  she 
was  borne  helplessly  about,  the  sport  of  the  swift 
circling  waters. 

Unfortunately  Herbert  Broome  was  not  a  good  swim- 
mer. There  were  a  great  many  things  he  could  do  better 
than  he  could  swim.  He  would  have  been  only  an 
indifferent  preacher  if  he  could  not  have  preached  better. 
But  preaching,  it  is  plain  enough,  will  not  go  far  towards 
saving  Kitty  Bowker  now.  ISJ'either  will  prayers  count 
for  much.  She  would  have  been  saved  many  times  over 
if  prayei's  would  have  pulled  her  up  out  of  that  peril.  It 
was  not  that  the  swimmer  did  not  put  forth  effort  enough. 
There  was  no  lack  of  exertion,  —  not  much  lack  of  muscle, 
considering  that  he  was  only  a  minister.  It  was  rather 
his  want  of  skill.  He  struck  out  blindly,  buffeting  with 
the  swirling  tide,  and,  in  his  mad  zeal,  wasting  much  of 
his  strength  to  no  purpose ;  the  watei's  he  was  contending 
against  snatching  at  him  sharply,  and  often  mocking  his 
aim  when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished. 
An  expert  swimmer  would  not  have  been  disappointed  as 
he  was. 

He  has  already  made  the  larger  circuit  the  second 
time,  and  has  been  twice  baffled,  as,  borne  swiftly  by  the 
smaller  eddy  which  holds  the  victim,  she  still  eludes  his 
grasp.    Meanwhile  their  friends  are  watching  the  doubt- 
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ful  issue  from  where  they  are  congregated  above ;  their 
terror  I'ather  increased  than  abated.  Some  of  them,  tlie 
larger  part,  keep  their  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  scene 
below ;  while  a  few,  less  courageous,  their  faces  in  their 
hands,  remain  in  the  rear,  only  waiting  the  resiilt. 
Among  those  who  are  standing  near  the  brink,  leaning 
over,  is  Rose  Anketell,  —  her  eyes  now  directed  towards 
,her  cousin,  and  now  turned  upon  her  deliverer  with  an 
jinterest  not  less  intense,  as  his  strength  is  well-nigh 
exhausted. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  describing  Anvil  Rock,  allusion 
was  made  to  a  large,  double-pronged  birch,  whose 
branches  projected  far  out  over  the  water ;  owing  to  its 
inclined  position,  sweeping  the  surface  of  the  same, 
while  its  roots  were  firmly  fastened  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rock.  By  the  steadily  increasing  divergence  of  the  two 
trunks,  a  considerable  distance  separated  them  at  their 
outermost  extremities ;  that  one  which  was  farthest 
along  in  the  direction  of  the  current  being  several  feet 
longer  than  its  companion,  and  so  extending  a  greater 
distance  over  the  water. 

Conscious  that  his  strength  was  fast  failing  him,  and 
almost  ready  to  sink,  the  minister  felt  himself  obliged  to 
take  some  thought  for  his  own  preservation.  He  must 
have,  if  nothing  more,  a  short  time  for  rest,  if  he  would 
render  succor  to  others.  For  the  third  time  he  was  about 
to  be  carried  round  on  that  perilous  journey.  It  flashed 
upon  him  now,  in  his  extreme  need,  that  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  birch,  could  he  but  get  so  far,  would  fur- 
nish the  required  resting-place. 

The  thought  came  none  too  soon.  By  a  vigorous  effort 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  coveted  position.  Drawing 
himself  up  out  of  the  water,  he  renewed  and  made  sure 
of  his  precarious  hold.  But  a  few  moments  were  allowed 
for  recruiting  his  energies.     A  new  emergency  was  al- 
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ready  upon  him.  Turning  his  eyes  to  watch  the  fate  of 
Kitty  Bowker,  whom  he  almost  despaired  now  of  reliev- 
ing, it  was  to  behold  her  drifting  form  at  last  escaping 
from  the  smaller  eddy  in  which  it  had  been  held.  Par- 
tially submerged,  and  now  exposed  to  be  carried  around 
on  the  larger  circuit  he  has  twice  made  himself,  he  closely 
watches  its  progress.  Its  direction  is  apparently  towards 
the  spot  where  he  is  clinging  to  the  swaying  branches. 
It  is  still  distant,  so  that  neither  he  nor  the  anxiously 
observant  group  above  can  yet  be  assured  whether  on  its 
doubtful  way  it  will  be  brought  near  enough. 

It  continues  to  approach,  all  the  time  drawing  nearer, 
nearer.  It  is  drifting  on  without  a  struggle,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  revolving  current.  Will  their  prayers  be  heard,  — 
the  prayers  going  up  out  of  those  many  hearts  ?  Will  it 
come  so  near  that,  reaching  out  his  hand,  he  can  fix  his 
clutching  grasp  upon  it?  It  seems  so.  It  is  still  advanc- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  Now,  as  some  tossing  wave 
strikes  against  it,  it  swerves  away  a  little,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  and  it  is  again  borne  towards  the  spot  from 
which,  his  gripe  still  fastened  upon  the  limbs  of  the  birch, 
he  is  watching  it,  his  gaze  so  eager,  so  intense.  Nearer, 
nearer. 

The  face  floats  above  the  water.  It  is  turned  towards 
his  own  always.  Wliiter  than  the  foam,  whiter  than  the 
dress  that  helps  to  buoy  up  the  inanimate  form  which  it 
enfolds,  it  is  not  yet  the  seal  of  death. 

Steady  now !  It  is  coming  on  nearer  still.  Fail  not  at 
your  peril !    And  Heaven  be  gracious ! 

"  Is  she  still  alive  ?  "  —  "  Will  he  save  her?  "  —  "  Will  it 
come  near  enough,  do  you  think  ?  "  —  "  Will  he  be  drowned 
himself?  "  some  are  asking,  while  the  greater  part  stand 
silent ;  a  single  ejaculation,  or  a  broken,  unfinished  sen- 
tence now  and  then  escaping  their  lijis. 

A  few  feet,  two  or  three  strides  of  an  active  man,  not 
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moi'e,  is  all  that  now  separates  them.  Her  face,  full  of 
peace  and  triumph,  changes  not  from  looking  into  his 
own.  Her  eyes  meet  his.  She  is  almost  opposite  to  him. 
It  has  become  very  still  on  the  bank  above ;  no  question- 
ings heard ;  no  ejaculations  even,  but  breathless  suspense 
only.  She  is  turning  her  face  a  little,  that  it  may  be 
directed  towards  his  face.  She  is  in  doubt  no  longer. 
She  understands  what  it  means,  —  this  peril  he  has  en- 
countered to  save  her.  The  smile  which  testifies  her 
thanks  at  the  same  instant  declares  the  secret  to  him 
also  that  she  has  been  carrying  so  long. 

Has  she  got  assurance  of  his  love  ?  Does  she  know,  by 
a  language  better  and  stronger  than  any  words,  by  a 
testimony  beyond  that  of  vows  however  passionate,  that 
Herbert  Broome  would  hold  her  to  his  heart,  though  life 
should  be  the  sacrifice  ?  A  similar  knowledge  —  oh 
knowledge  so  slow  in  coming,  and  now  to  come  in  an 
hour  like  this!  -has  now  been  conveyed  to  him.  He 
knows  that  she  whom  he  has  loved  so  long,  so  secretly, 
so  passionately,  returns  his  love.  Can  he  be  the  instru- 
ment to  rescue  her  from  the  fate  which  impends  over  her  ? 
Can  he  save  her  life  out  of  that  great  peril  ? 

Never  sped  the  flash  from  impatient,  overcharged 
cloud  more  swiftly  than  from  each  to  each  the  now 
loosened  secret,  so  long  imprisoned  far  beyond  sight  of 
man.  It  had  been  dwelling  carefully  guarded  in  his 
heart;  watched  with  a  no  less  vigilant  eye,  it  had  been 
dwelling,  too,  in  her  heart.  The  two  secrets  which  kept 
apart  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  despairing  thoughts, 
—  so  many  sad,  heavy,  hours,  —  so  much  that  was  akin  to 
death,  if  not  including  the  seeds  of  death  itself,  these  two 
secrets,  now  brought  together  and  made  common  prop- 
erty, are  to  be  the  source  of  pain  no  longer.  Out  of  their 
union  has  on  the  instant  sprung  a  joy,  in  the  presence  of 
which  death  has  been  shorn  of  its  terrors.    The  upturned 
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face  has  not  lost  its  paleness,  but  a  brightness  is  resting 
over  it,  which  death  itself  cannot  frighten  away. 

Rapid  as  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  in  the  mind  of 
the  drowning  girl,  not  less  rapid  were  his  own.  He  saw 
it  all  now.  lie  had  known  it  always,  how  he  had  been 
held  as  lawful  prize  to  be  won  by  the  competing  damsels 
whom  Bathsheba  Babbidge  represented  ;  and  he  saw  how 
Kitty,  too  proud  and  of  too  refined  a  delicacy  to  enter  the 
race,  had  affected  an  unreal  coolness,  the  better  to  hide 
her  own  real,  but,  so  far  as  she  had  any  reason  to  believe, 
unrequited  passion.  ■  He  knew  how  lier  scruples  must 
have  acquired  additional  force,  and  how  she  would  be  all 
the  slower  to  imagine  that  he  could  ever  regard  her  with 
interest,  since  she  was  an  "  unbeliever."  He  remembered, 
too,  how  studiously  he  had  concealed  his  own  passion, 
when  the  uniform  reserve  and  coolness  of  her  manner  so 
discouraged  any  and  every  thought  of  his  winning  her 
heart  and  hand.  It  was  all  revealed  now  as  plain  as  if 
written  with  a  sunbeam. 

There  was  one  thing  more.  As  in  the  light  that  had 
now  dawned  upon  him,  he  was  able  for  the  first  time  to 
read  the  hitherto  hidden  record ;  as  in  this  supreme  hour 
of  his  destiny,  page  after  page  of  the  wonderful  story 
opened  before  him ;  as  he  was  made  to  see  how,  instead 
of  indifference  and  disdain,  one  great  withering  flame  of 
love  had  been  feeding  upon  her  own  life,  threatening  to 
devour  it  up, — he  could  not  be  ignorant  how  his  own 
passion  now  blazed  foi*th  with  a  new  intensity.  O 
heavily  freighted  hour,  within  whose  narrow  circle  were 
crowded  so  much  bliss  and  agony,  so  much  hope  and 
despair,  so  much  sweetness  of  triumph  and  bitterness 
of  defeat!     O  moment  of  intolerable  suspense  ! 

But  the  drama  will  not  tarry.  The  rushing  tide  stays 
not  its  onward  sweep.  On,  on,  it  brings  the  drowning 
girl.     A  little  nearer — a  moment  more;   and  now  it  is 
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here ;  the  time  has  come.  He  is  ready,  waiting,  watch- 
ing, every  muscle  strained  to  its  utmost ;  and  now  at  last 
he  reaches  forth  his  hand  to  try  the  distance  that  sepa- 
rates them.  O  God !  Too  great !  too  great !  The  smile 
not  yet  gone  from  the  triumphant  face,  her  gaze  still 
fastened  upon  his  own,  she  is  drifting  off  again,  farther, 
farther,  beyond  reach  of  succor  from  him.  Oh,  the  bitter- 
ness of  it!    Oh,  the  agony  of  it  ! 

But  is  it  possible?  Can  he  be  mistaken?  Is  the 
current-wafted  form  drawing  in  a  little  nearer  to  the 
shore  ?  Has  some  obstacle  opposed  its  progress,  or  has 
some  undercurrent  seized  it  to  change  Its  course,  as  it 
now  appears  to  be  stationary  a  moment,  though  still 
beyond  his  reach? 

"  Go  for  the  other  limb !  Steady!  For  your  life!  Go 
for  the  limb  farther  along!"  were  the  words  which, 
ringing  out  now  far  above  the  tumult  of  the  chafing 
waters,  fell  hissing  hot  upon  his  ears,  —  fell  upon  his  ears, 
as  a  trumpeted  voice  falls  upon  the  sailor's  ears  in  the 
tumult  of  a  storm.  The  words  proceeded  from  Doctor 
Tom,  who,  from  his  position,  on  the  instant  took  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  case,  and  Herbert  Broome  was  not  slow  to 
heed  them.  Letting  go  his  hold  from  where  he  had  been 
clinging,  he  strikes  out  for  the  new  position.  Breathless 
stand  the  company  above,  leaning  over ;  waiting,  watch- 
ing. The  water  again  snatches  at  him,  but  he  gains  the 
other  and  further  projecting  limb.  Hope  revives.  He 
changes  and  renews  his  grasp.  His  gripe  fast  hold  of  the 
bending  birch,  he  once  more  tries  the  distance.  A  few 
inches  only  farther,  his  grasp  fixed  and  tightened  a  little 
lower  down,  his  foot  planted  more  firmly  in  the  notch 
that  sujiports  it,  another  desperate  reaching  forth  and 
straining  to  the  utmost  that  .whole  struggling  frame,  and 
he  succeeds  in  bringing  within  his  grasp  a  fold  of  the 
dress;  he  draws  gently  upon  it  to  try  its  strength;  it 
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obeys  the  effort;  it  comes  nearer,  nearer  to  the  spot; 
and  now  —  O  merciful  Heaven,  be  gracious!  —  he  raises 
the  helpless  form  from  the  water ;  he  holds  the  half-dead 
and  dying  girl  in  his  arms. 

Meanwhile  amidst  much  distracted,  purposeless  effort 
much  mad  running  to  and  fro,  and  much  stnjjefaction  of 
bewildering  terror,  busy  hands  have  been  at  work  clear- 
ing away  a  long-disused,  neglected  path,  which,  skirting 
along  under  the  bank,  conducted  nearer  to  the  spot, 
where  the  victim  and  her  deliverer,  in  almost  equal  need, 
must  receive  effective  aid,  before  their  rescue  is  complete. 
Foremost  in  the  good  work,  directing  it  by  his  wise 
counsels  and  his  cool  courage,  encouraging  it  by  his 
example  and  his  hearty  words  of  cheer,  was  Doctor  Tom. 
It  was  his  eye  that  had  detected  how  good  account  might 
be  made  of  the  huge  boulder,  which,  emerging  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  offered  a  point  from 
which,  once  it  were  reached,  a  rope  or  band  of  withes 
might  be  thrown  over  the  limb  now  sustaining  its  unac- 
customed  burden,  and  so  it  should  be  swung  in  nearer  to 
the  land. 

Are  there  any  among  that  group  who  are  watching 
with  feverish  expectation  the  proceedings  going  on 
there,  to  whom  it  seems,  as  they  behold  the  vaulting 
leap  which  lands  him  upon  the  propitious  rock,  that  a 
few  years  should  be  deducted  from  the  number  they  have 
been  attributing  to  Doctor  Tom  ?  Does  Asa  Bowker, 
who  has  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the  performance, 
see  in  it  confirmation  of  the  explanation  the  athlete  had 
given  him  a  few  hours  before?  Does  Silas  Toothaker 
find  a  satisfaction  in  the  proof  thus  furnished,  that  those 
early  conjectures  of  his  were  correct?  Is  everybody 
there  present  covered  with  a  bewildering  astonishment 
as,  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  is  trying  to  find  out  who  it  is,  in 
the  very  prime  of  youthful  manhood,  standing  there  now 
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upon  the  huge  boulder,  —  since  Doctor  Tom's  disguise 
having  deserted  him  in  that  flight  througli  the  air,  he  is 
no  longer  the  graybeard  of  fifty  he  has  hitherto  appeared 
to  be  ?  What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  are  they  doubting 
whether  his  expedient  will  prove  a  success  ? 

It  is  a  success,  though.  The  rope  is  secured  as  he 
would  have  it,  and  willing  hands  lending  their  aid ; 
slowly  but  surely  the  M?^willing  limb  sways  in  towards 
the  bank.  Breathless  hearts  are  offering  up  their  silent 
petitions  to  Heaven.  Closer,  closer,  draws  shoreward  the 
reluctant  birch;  and  if  having  been  restored  to  dry  land 
again  will  save  them,  then  the  long-secret  lover,  and  she, 
who  with  a  constant  passion  has  long  secretly  loved,  are 
safe.  The  secret  of  these  two  hearts  is  a  secret  no  more 
henceforth ;  their  love  to  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men 
no  more  forever. 

Whether,  when  Asa  Bowker  received  into  his  arms  the 
apparently  lifeless  form  of  his  daughter  from  the  hands 
of  Doctor  Tom,  she  were  past  recovery  or  not,  can  only 
be  known  when  time  has  pronounced  its  verdict.  Some 
strange  disclosures  have  just  occurred  which  few  were 
prepared  for.  The  one  great  disclosure  which  the  heart 
of  Stackwater  was  now  awaiting  so  anxiously  was  that 
which  concerned  the  life  of  Kitty  Bowker.  AVas  there  a 
universal  public  sorrow  and  lamentation  over  the  fate 
which  threatened  the  young  girl,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
that  private,  •'fee"  grief,  that  entered  into  the  household, 
the  very  light  and  life  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  held 
to  be? 

The  catastrophe  that  had  come  so  suddenly  to  interrupt 
the  festivities  there  in  progress  interrupted  also  Doctor 
Tom's  contemplated  revelation  of  himself  to  Rose  Anke- 
teir.  It  was  the  last,  culminating  obstruction,  to  inter- 
pose a  few  moments  '  delay  only,  between  him  and  those 
hopes  about  which  his  life  had  so  long  centred. 
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During  the  tragical  scenes  at  Anvil  Rock,  where  he 
became  so  conspicuous  an  actor,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  it  chanced  that  he  was  involuntarily  disclosed  to  so 
many  wondering  eyes,  the  surprise  of  Rose  herself,  pre- 
pared in  part  as  she  already  was  for  the  event,  was,  for 
the  moment,  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  group  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  Not  altogether  favorable,  perhaps, 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  for  observation ;  but  making 
the  best  use  of  her  eyes  she  can,  the  face  seems  not  so 
very  terribly  disfigured.  Is  the  nose  a  trifle  bigger? 
Possibly ;  but  even  that  is  not  certain,  for  it  was  a  big 
nose  always.  The  hair  is  cropped  something  close,  but 
that  only  serves  to  set  off  the  finely-shaped  head  to  better 
advantage ;  and  as  the  color  of  it  has  not  changed,  con- 
trasting so  strongly  as  it  does  with  those  grizzled  locks 
he  was  lately  wearing,  the  style  is  not  worth  taking 
much  account  of.  The  eyes?  Since  those  heavy,  gray, 
shag  eyebrows  have  got  dismissed,  can  she  look  into 
their  depths  any  better,  so  as  to  be  advised  whether  the 
old  light  of  love  is  burning  there  as  she  remembers  to 
have  seen  it  in  those  golden  days  of  the  past  ?  Not  yet, 
perhaps  ;  but  she  knows  the  hour  for  that,  too,  is  close  at 
hand;  and  she  is  happy  already  in  one  knowledge  that 
those  eyes  have  not  been  darkened,  as  she  was  once  taught 
to  believe  was  not  impossible. 

Four  years  then,  as  it  is,  or  nearly  that,  since  that  last 
meeting  previous  to  the  accident  which  had  sent  him 
abroad  an  exile  from  his  home,  and  since  which  she  has 
been  living  herself  a  weary,  unrestful  exile  from  his 
love,  she  fails  to  discover  any  great  change  that  has 
passed  upon  him.     Happy  Rose  !  * 

Regarding  Doctor  Tom  himself.  Only  that  the  acci- 
dent which  had  just  occurred  included  within  its  sweep 
other  fortunes  beside  his  own,  there  was  nothing  in  it  for 
him  to  regret.    True,  he  had  been  anticipated  a  little  in 
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the  hour  he  had  fixed  upon  for  his  final  disclosure  to  the 
friends  with  whom  he  had  been  lately  sojourning;  and, 
moreover,  the  identical  plan  he  had  arranged  for  intro- 
ducing himself  to  Rose  had  been  dislocated  somewhat. 
But  it  was  matter  of  form,  not  substance,  that  had 
suffered.  It  signified  nothing.  So  that,  as  afiecting 
himself  and  his  own  movements,  he  would  not  haire 
changed  the  course  of  events,  had  the  power  to  do  so 
rested  in  his  own  hands.  His  decision  had  been  reached. 
The  result  of  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  pai'ty 
whom  it  concerned.  Not  only  this,  but  there  was  one 
feature  belonging  to  it  all,  which,  in  a  not  altogether 
insignificant  sense,  was  a  source  of  positive  satisfaction 
to  him.  It  was  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  rendering  the 
last  service  to  Kitty  Bowker  that  perhaps  it  would  ever 
fall  to  him  to  render  at  all,  that  his  disgmse  had  dropped 
away  from  him ;  and  if  in  obedience  to  her  commands, 
while  still  not  free  from  doubt  as  to  the  secret  feelings  of 
her  heart,  he  had  promised  to  renew  his  pledge  of  love  to 
her  cousin,  it  was  at  least  to  be  said  that,  outside  of  the 
obligations  which  love  imposes,  he  had  down  to  the  last 
moment  been  true  and  faithful  in  word  and  deed. 

There  was  still  another  pleasant  reflection,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing,  which  had  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  substantial  grounds  to  rest  upon.  He 
knew  now  where  Kitty  Bowker  had  bestowed  her  affec- 
tions. Small  cause  for  uneasiness_on  his  part  any  longer, 
lest  in  doing  justice  to,  and  keeping  his  vows  with. 
Rose  Anketell,  he  should  be  guilty  of  an  injustice  to  her 
cousin. 

But  this  is  to  tarry.  How  goes  it  meanwhile  with  Kitty 
Bowker  ?  Doctor  Tom,  it  appears,  has  not  rendered  her 
his  last  service.  Urgent  call  for  his  skill  now,  if,  per- 
adventure,  it  may  avail  to  recall  the  fast-ebbing  life, 
which,  detained  a  moment  by  Herbert  Broome's  succor, 
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threatens  again  to  escape  out  of  their  hands,  borne  away 
by  a  new  enemy. 

As  between  himself  and  Rose,  who  after  years  of 
separation  have  at  last  joined  hands,  whatever  explana- 
tion was  necessary  had  been  made  already.  The  full 
hour  for  their  gratulations  —  her  own  swift  assent 
surely  not  wanting  —  must  give  way  till  more  exigent 
claims  have  had  a  hearing.  A  single  word,  and  scarcely 
more,  in  her  ear ;  a  single  kiss  upon  her  waiting  lips ; 
and  Doctor  Tom  is  at  the  side  of  Asa  Bowker,  to  render 
such  aid  as  he  may  to  his  friend  in  this  his  great  extrem- 
ity, by  his  professional  advice  or  his  pex'sonal  attentions. 
Conveyed  with  all  carefulness  to  her  home,  whatever 
busy  thought  can  contrive,  or  loving  hands  can  execute,  or 
medical  skill  can  suggest,  or  fervent  prayers  of  many 
hearts  can  avail, — this  his  daughter  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  in  abundant  measure. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


KITTY  BOWKER. 


Two  surprises,  and  two  such  surprises  as  those  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  be  bestowed  upon  Slack- 
^ater  in  one  day,  was  making  rather  liberal  provision 
for  a  village  no  bigger  than  it  was  ;  a  trifle  more  liberal, 
in  fact,  than  it  well  knew  how  to  dispose  of.  There  was 
to  be  found,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  one,  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  deny,  so  far  as  Doctor  Tom  and  the  revela- 
tion that  touched  him  was  concerned,  that  there  was  any- 
thing veiy  wonderful  in  it.  They  had  always  predicted 
something  strange  would  come  of  it  all ;  thus,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  Gabriel  Grigg,  eating  their  own 
words. 

These,  however,  were  exceptions ;  the  great  majority 
quite  ready  to  admit,  that,  wonderful  as  was  the  mystery 
Doctor  Tom  had  brought  there  with  him,  the  explana- 
tion was  certainly  not  less  so.  So,  by  reason  of  this 
alone,  the  village  was  "all  in  a  toss." 

As  to  the  other  surprise,  which  liad  reference  to  Kitty 
Bowker  and  Herbert  Broome,  there  were  no  exceptions.  It 
was  nothing  short  of  universal ;  except  for  some  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  it,  all  falling  alike  under  its  influence. 
In  that  particular,  the  degi'ce  of  it.  Aunt  Deborah 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Taken  aback  as  everybody 
had  been,  she  was  the  one  victim  who  beyond  all  others 
accused  herself  of  blindness,  and  who  was  most  over- 
whelmed with  amazement.    Kitty,  whose  mother  she  had 
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taken  to  task  so  roundly,  because,  forsooth,  she  did  not 
understand  the  girl ;  Kitty,  whom  she  claimed  special 
property  in  and  guardianship  of,  while  she  remained  to 
look  after  her ;  and  whom,  when  she  was  dead,  she  had 
fixed  upon  as  the  inheritor  of  her  estate ;  Kitty,  who 
was  constantly  passing  in  and  out  every  day  under  her 
very  nose  ;  Kitty,  whose  religion  it  was  that  was  taking 
her  post  haste  down  to  her  grave,  —  she.  Aunt  Deborah 
sole  discoverer  of  the  malady ;  Kitty,  who  needed  fresh 
air  and  out-of-door,  moderate  exercise,  which  she  had 
provided  for  her  under  Doctor  Tom  ;  and  then  one  thing 
more,  —  a  companion  of  her  own  sex,  which,  thanks  to  her 
wise  counsels,  she  had  found  in  her  cousin,  Rose  Anketell, 
—  Kitty,  it  now  seemed,  had  not  only  "thrown  out" 
everybody  else,  but  herself  as  well,  sharp-scented  hunt- 
ress as  she  was.  So  the  little  woman  thought  very 
strange  of  it  all,  that  she  should  have  missed  the  mark  so 
widely.  Instead  of  having  too  much  minister,  Kitty  had 
not  had  enough. 

Not  that  reflections  like  these  continued  long  to  remain 
uppermost.  They  were  soon  dismissed,  the  surj^rise 
indeed  itself  quite  swallowed  up  in  the  consternation  that 
now  succeeded,  seizing  the  hearts  of  the  young  maiden's 
friends,  and  bringing  them  under  a  burden  of  anxiety 
almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne ;  for  all  other  questions 
made  room  for  this  one  now,  * '  Is  it  too  late  ?  " 

And  blessed  let  the  man  or  woman  esteem  himself  or 
herself,  of  whom,  when  it  is  said  he  or  she  is  going  to  die, 
such  a  shock  shall  follow  the  announcement,  as  that 
which  came  to  many  hearts  now,  when  up  here  in  this 
quiet,  secluded  village  the  word  went  forth,  "  Kitty 
Bowker  is  going  to  die." 

Not  that  Death  had  never  entered  there.  Not  that  his 
arrows  had  always  spared  the  young  and  the  beautiful. 
The  graveyard,  not  far  from  the  church,  dotted  with  white 
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stones,  would  have  cured  any  mistake  like  that.  And  the 
letters  inscribed  upon  the  marble  slabs  would  tell  all  who 
would  read,  how  it  was  not  only  the  weary  pilgrim, 
ojipressed  with  the  weight  of  j^ears,  who  came  to  lay  his 
bones  there  ;  but  the  young  man  in  his  full  strength,  and 
the  young  maiden  in  all  the  freshness  her  beauty, — 
these,  too,  are  included  in  the  number.  All  this  was  true, 
and  all  these  villagers  knew  it  to  be  true. 

And  yet  it  came  upon  them  as  a  shock,  when  that  word 
went  forth,  "Kitty  Bowker  is  going  to  die."  Why? 
Because  they  so  loved  her?  That  was  one  reason. 
With  Asa  Bowker,  her  father,  and  Mellicent  Bowker,  her 
mother,  that  was  the  principal  reason.  Surely,  their 
hearts  said,  there  can  be  no  power  to  separate  us  so  far 
from  that  we  have  always  been  so  near  to.  They  knew 
better,  but  still  their  hearts  had  been  very  busy  repeating 
it  to  them,  "This  daughter  of  ours  cannot  die.  This 
child,  who  has  not  openly  made  profession  of  her  faith, 
micst  not  die." 

But  there  were  many  who  had  less  reason  to  love,  — 
many  who  knew  her  and  loved  her  as  close  acquaintances 
know  and  love  each  other,  who  also  said,  "It  is  not 
possible  so  much  life  and  beauty  as  we  not  long  ago  saw 
here  should  go  down  under  the  ground  and  be  hidden 
from  our  sight,  —  cease  to  be.  She  is  a  part  of  this  air  we 
breathe ;  a  part  of  these  forests  we  used  to  look  upon 
together ;  a  i^art  of  these  streets ;  a  part  of  this  flowing 
river ;  a  part  of  all  we  have  known  and  enjoyed.  She  is  not 
going  to  die.  Only  a  little  while  ago  she  was  not  only  the 
joy  and  the  strength  too  of  her  father's  and  her  mother's 
heart,  but  our  joy,  the  joy  of  the  whole  village  ;  so  full  of 
life  and  strength  she  was  herself.  Her  very  smile  was  a 
delight  to  us.  Her  voice  when  she  laughed  was  like  wine. 
Her  step  brought  gladness  to  our  hearts.    Oh,  no ;  she  is 
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not  to  die.  Death's  dart  cannot  strike  here ;  at  least  not 
yet.    She  is  not  to  leave  us  yet." 

When  Herbert  Broome's  efforts  had  proved  snccossful 
to  the  point  of  rescuing  Kitty  Bowker  out  of  the  water, 
it  w^as  far  enough  from  being  apparent  what  her  real  con- 
dition was.  It  was  not  certain  that  life  was  not  already 
extinct.  It  was  but  one  single  thought  that  filled  the 
mind  of  the  girl's  father,  when  he  received  the  precious 
burden  in  his  arms :  has  death  already  done  its  work  ? 
That  was  all  he  demanded  to  know  then.  If  only  the 
colorless  closed  lids  would  open  long  enough  for  one 
glance  of  recognition,  —  only  long  enough  to  give  assur- 
ance that  the  vital  spark  had  not  yet  fled,  even  if  it  were 
to  be  but  for  a  moment,  —  that  was  all  he  was  asking 
then;  thought  he  would  be  content  with  that,  then,  so 
great  was  the  fear  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 

Presently  so  much  was  granted.  The  eyes  did  open. 
The'  faint  smile  of  recognition  did  come.  Another 
demand,  and  a  very  different  one,  took  the  place  of  that 
first  one.  Nobody  could  doubt  that,  who  watched  his 
inquiring  look  travelling  back  and  forth  between  the 
girl's  face  and  Doctor  Tom's ;  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  sooth  to  say,  offering  much  encouragement.  What 
he  is  now  demanding  is,  that  death  shall  be  turned  aside 
altogether,  and  that  his  daughter  shall  live. 

But  if  Doctor  Tom's  face  had  refused  to  give  up  its 
secret,  his  words  were  little  better.  As  her  friends  are 
gathered  about  the  couch  to  which  the  patient  has  been 
borne,  and  his  professional  eye  runs  intently  along  the 
line,  now  so  faint,  that  separates  life  from  death,  in  the 
endeavor  to  learn  which  side  it  most  inclines  to,  what 
they  are  all  waiting  for  is  his  opinion.  He  has  not  yet 
got  so  far  as  that  himself.  Even  when  the  examination 
is  over,  and  Asa  Bowker  follows  him  out  of  the  room, 
hoping  for  something  more  pronounced  to  come  out  of  a 
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confidential  interview,  he  has  nothing  scarcely  in  the  way 
of  a  verdict  to  communicate. 

"We  can  hardly  mistake  any  longer  as  to  the  prime 
cause  of  the  difficult}",  which,  of  course,  is  in  our  favor," 
he  said  in  reply  to  the  other's  question.  "It  is  not,  I  am 
afraid,  of  altogether  recent  origin.  If  our  eyes  could 
have  been  opened  earlier  it  would  have  been  better." 

And  resuming  again,  after  a  short  pause,  he  added,  in 
a  tone  which  discouraged  any  further  questioning :  — 

"There  is  nothing  like  delirium  at  present,  but  great 
depression,  which,  now  that  it  is  no  longer  counteracted 
by  the  force  of  will,  declares  itself  more  openly  and 
more  dangerously,  —  I  mean  with  more  effect.  To  assist 
nature  in  her  attempt  to  supply  this  absence  of  will,  and 
so  overcome  the  lethargic  tendency ;  in  other  words,  to 
promote  a  reaction,  and  reach  a  rallying  point,  —  get 
what  I  may  term  a  fulcrum ;  that  is  the  most  we  can 
hope  for  at  present." 

That  there  was  great  depression  it  did  not  need  a  pro- 
fessional eye  to  discover.  Perhaps  the  explanation  Doc- 
tor Tom  had  given  why  in  her  present  semi-unconscious 
state  the  cause  of  that  depression  had  become  moi*e 
active,  since  the  mental  power  of  resistance  had  been 
withdrawn,  was  not  necessary ;  at  least,  so  far  as  Asa 
Bowker  was  concerned.  If  the  scientific  knowledge, 
which  belonged  to  the  thoroughly  bred  practitioner,  gave 
him  any  advantage  over  these  uninitiated  ones  who  hung 
upon  his  lips,  it  was  that  he  was  able  to  pronounce  better 
than  they  could,  that  what  looked  so  much  like  death 
did  not  of  necessity  imply  death.  Beyond  this,  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  them.  To  Kittj^'s  friends  it 
seemed  very  near  death  already.  To  Doctor  Tom's  more 
practised  eye,  possibly  something  less  so. 

One  thing,  meantime,  gets  demonstrated,  —  that  when 
Silas  Toothaker,  in  speaking  of  Kitty,  had  said,  under  his 
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peculiar  form  of  speech,  that  Asa  Bowker  cared  more  for 
her  than  he  did  for  his  mills  twice  over,  he  had  declared 
only  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Doctor  Tom  had  left  such  directions  as  his  skill  sug- 
gested for  the  treatment  of  his  patient ;  and  it  was  as  he 
came  away  from  the  side  of  her  couch,  and  from  the  con- 
ference with  Asa  Bowker,  that  Rose  Anketell  had  her 
second  interview  with  him ;  the  first  one  having  been  of 
too  short  duration  to  have  been  much  more  than  matter 
of  form. 

"A  long  time  to  wait  through  all  these  years,  my 
patient  Rose,"  he  said,  accosting  her  in  those  old  tones 
which  she  had  never  forgotten ;  and  which,  as  of  some 
long-past,  dimly  remembered  tune,  had  been  haunting 
her  lately.  "Has  it  been  very  painful?  Have  yoxi 
learned  so  soon  to  forgive  me  my  part  in  it,  keeping  you 
waiting  so  long  ?  I  never  knew  till  now  that  repenting 
was  so  much  plcasanter  than  sinning." 

"Must  there  not  always  be  two,  where  the  waiting  is 
painful  ?  Yourself,  —  have  not  you,  too,  been  waiting  ?  I 
like  the  repenting  best  also  ; "  and  then,  disengaging  her- 
self from  his  embrace,  that  she  might  be  in  a  better 
position,  and  passing  her  hand  over  his  face,  she  added, 
"  It  is  a  pity,  is  it  not,  that  you  should  be  so  disfigured  ? 
Do  3'ou  not  think  you  ought  to  release  me  from  my 
promise,  such  a  fright  you  are  now  ?  " 

"  But  to  have  been  made  blind,"  he  said,  scanning  her 
face  very  closely  as  he  spoke,  "and  so  to  have  had  to 
trust  to  memory  for  all  this,  —  think  how  much  worse 
that  would  have  been.     But  am  I  so  frightful?" 

"  I  am  not  ready  to  answer  that  question  until  you  have 
answered  mine,  — about  my  cousin,  I  mean.  How  is  that  ? 
You  did  not  tell  me.     Will  Kitty  be  sick  a  long  time  ?" 

To  which  interrogatories  Doctor  Tom  had  to  return  the 
same  equivocal  answers  he  had  given  to  his  other  ques- 
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tioners.  "  It  was  a  terrible  accident  that  threw  our  lives 
apart;  it  is  in  the  midst  of  another,  possibly  more 
terrible,  that  they  come  together  again.  Let  us  try  and 
hope  that  this  one  will  find  a  prosperous  ending  at  last." 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  friend  she  is  of  yours,  I  wonder? 
It  will  take  me  a  long  time  one  of  these  days,  Avhen  we 
talk  it  all  over,  to  repeat  all  the  fine  things  she  has  been 
telling  me  about  you,  Doctor  Tom,"  she  said,  laying 
special  emphasis  on  the  closing  words.  "Did  you  have 
to  go  all  the  way  to  Paris,  to  pick  up  no  better  a  name 
than  that.  Doctor  Tom  ?  Spelt,  too,  without  even  an  h  in 
it,  I  believe !  Did  it  not  seem  very  odd  to  you,  when  you 
first  took  it,  and  everybody  spoke  to  you  as  Doctor  Tom, 
Doctor  Tom  ?  " 

"  You  seem  so  fond  of  it  perhaps  I  had  better  retain  it, 
and  then  by  and  by,  you  know,  it  will  be  Mrs.  Tom. 
People  here  appear  to  think  it  a  very  good  name  ;  at  least, 
they  never  asked  for  any  other,  —  my  baptismal  name,  I 
mean,  —  any  more  than  you  have,  my  patient,  beautiful 
Rose." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  it,  —  of  that  gi'ay  —  " 

"  You  mean  my  wig,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  all  those  other  things;  there  is  one  of  the 
hairs  sticking  to  your  eyebrow  now,"  she  said,  reaching 
up  a  little  to  remove  it,  and  so  offering  a  temptation 
Doctor  Tom  did  not  fully  succeed  in  resisting. 

"  I  suppose  now  you  mean  those  gray  whiskers,"  he 
said,  as  her  face  reappeared  again  from  the  midst  of  the 
black  ones  which  adorned  his  own. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  them.  I  want  them  all.  They  belong 
to  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  gone  past  recovery.  But  I  did 
not  know  they  had  such  a  value  in  your  eyes,"  he  said, 
closing  them  with  his  hand  as  he  spoke.     "Do  you  want 
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to  know  how  it  seems  to  be  blind  ?  That  is  the  way  my 
eyes  were  closed  a  long  time  after  the  accident." 

"And  with  the  same  kind  of  a  bandage?"  she  asked, 
allowing  his  hand  to  remain.  "How  long  must  one  be 
blind  before  he  wants  his  eyes  back  again  ?" 

"  I  see  you  have  not  changed  much,  my  enduring  Rose. 
You  ask  puzzling  questions  just  as  you  always  did.  Do 
you  remember  one  you  used  to  ask  which  I  never  could 
answer  ?  " 

"I  think  there  was  more  than  one.  But  what  was 
it?" 

"  You  wanted  to  know  all  the  reasons  for  my  asking 
you  for  what  you  at  last  gave  me,  —  your  love." 

"  And  was  that  a  puzzling  question  ?  " 

"Did  it  ever  get  answered?  Did  I  ever  get  through 
the  list?  I  believe  that  puzzled  me  always.  But  I  am 
forgetting  my  other  patient  all  tins  time." 

"  Your  other  patient?  " 

"  Yes ;  did  you  not  know  how  my  practice  is  growing, 
and  that  I  have  three  new  j)atients  added  to  my  list  ?  " 

"Three?  There  is  my  cousin,  and,  I  suppose.  Mi'. 
Broome,  perhaps.     But  who  is  the  third?" 

"  Who  but  yourself,  my  patient  Rose  ?  " 

Herbert  Broome  has  for  the  moment  been  crowded 
into  obscurity,  from  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  be 
recovered.  Principal  instrument  as  he  was  in  the  rescue 
of  Kitty  Bowker,  he  had  by  no  means  escaped  the  con- 
sequences which  wex'e  naturally  to  be  looked  for  from 
such  an  exposure.  Doctor  Tom's  services,  therefore, 
were  in  request  here  also. 

"Must  I  introduce  myself?"  he  said,  as,  later  in  the 
day,  he  entered  the  minister's  study,  where  he  was  sitting 
propped  up  by  pillows  in  his  easy-chair.  "  I  am  changed 
somewhat  in  appearance  since  our  last  meeting,  or  ratlier 
the  last  but  one,  Mr.  Broome,  —  suddenly  grown  younger 
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and  not  quite  so  gray  as  I  was,"  his  habitual  gravity  now 
less  apparent  than  formerly,  and  so  the  change  brought 
vmder  the  minister's  notice  not  confined  altogether  to 
externals. 

"  Hardly  a  change  for  the  worse,  though,  Doctor  Tom," 
replied  the  other,  "for  I  suppose  you  go  by  that  name 
still.  I  think  I  like  you  better  in  black  than  in  gray,  and 
as  to  your  being  a  yoimger  man  than  you  once  seemed  to 
be,  I  ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain  of  that.  Some  of 
the  people  here  say  it  is  twenty  feet  by  measurement  you 
cleared  by  that  leap." 

"A  round  dozen,  more  or  less,  too  much;  and  then 
what  an  example  I  had  before  my  eyes,  jumping  into  the 
water  as  you  did,  and  such  a  miserable  swimmer  besides ! 
I  can  swim  better  than  that  myself,  IVIr.  Broome." 

"Nothing  hindered  you  from  trying  it.  Doctor  Tom," 
the  minister  replied,  half  surprised  and  wholly  amused,  as 
his  eye  ran  over  the  person  of  his  visitor,  his  whole  man- 
ner, too,  so  changed  from  the  old  one.  "  At  all  events, 
you  would  not  have  heard  any  objections  from  me." 

"  No  need  of  any  objections,  I  assure  you.  The  figure 
you  cut  was  quite  enough.  Nothing  very  tempting  in 
that,  even  to  a  young  man  in  his  prime.  I  did  not  know 
before  that  the  young  lady  was  one  of  your  lambs,  Mr. 
Broome." 

"  You  and  I  are  somewhat  alike.  Doctor  Tom,  at  least 
in  one  respect ;  we  are  both  stripped  of  our  disguise ; 
mine  having  gone  to  look  after  your  wig.  I  cannot 
guess  at  all  why  you  have  been  doing  yourself  the  great 
injustice ;  but  as  you  have  guessed  my  tiioughts,  may  I 
inquire  after  your  patient,  who,  no  less  than  myself, 
ought  to  be  glad  that  you  are  not  exactly  the  patriarch 
we  have  taken  you  to  be?" 

"I  should  be  glad  to  answer  your  question ;  but  it  is 
too  early  to  hazard  an  opinion  yet,"  Doctor  Tom  replied. 
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"There  is  nothing,  however,  to  pi'event  your  knowing 
some  of  the  thoughts  I  have  been  turning  over  while  on 
my  way  here,  if  you  would  like  to  hear  them." 

And,  Mr.  Broome  having  signified  his  wish  to  be  thus 
enlightened,  his  visitor  resumed :  — 

•'It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  ever  came  to  your  ears 
what  the  young  lady's  aunt  used  to  say  about  her  niece, 
—  that  she  had  had  too  much  minister?" 

"  She  could  not,  sui'ely,  have  had  me  in  her  mind  when 
she  said  that,"  the  other  replied.  '*  You  are  quite  right, 
though.     I  never  did  hear  it." 

"  You  are  right  also.  She  was  not  thinking  of  you  at 
all.  It  was  your  predecessor ;  or  rather  it  was  not  either 
of  you.  She  was  speaking  figuratively,  meaning  only 
that  her  niece  was  worrying  over  her  religious  belief,  or 
the  want  of  it.  It  seems  now,  —  if  I  go  too  fast  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  check  me,  Mr.  Broome, — that  instead 
of  having  had  too  bountiful  an  allowance  in  that  particu- 
lar article  of  diet  she  has  not  had  enough;  at  least  it 
looks  so.    Do  you  follow  me,  Mr.  Broome  ?" 

"You  do?  Well,  that  helps  me.  I  was  thinking  it 
over  as  I  came  along.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Aunt  Deb- 
orah's niece  has  had,  not  too  much  minister,  but  too  much 
doctor.  What  I  now  propose  is,  to  reduce  things  to  an 
average ;  in  other  words,  that  you  shall  represent  both 
professions,  Mr.  Broome,  in  your  own  person.  Do  you 
think  you  can  practise  medicine  as  well  as  you,  —  I  will 
not  say  preach,  for  that  would  be  asking  a  great  deal,  — 
but  as  welly  for  instance,  as  you  can  swim  ?" 

The  airiness  in  Doctor  Tom's  manner  while  he  was 
thus  speaking  was  all  the  more  noticeable,  because  it  was 
in  such  strong  contrast  with  that  side  of  his  character 
which  had  up  to  the  present  been  turned  outward ;  his 
soberness  having,  as  has  been  already  often  remarked 
upon,  become  proverbial. 
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"As  well  as  I  can  swim?"  Mr.  Broome  replied,  more 
than  ever  struck  with  the  metamorphosis  his  visitor 
exhibited.  "  Would  that  answer,  do  you  think,  seeing  in 
what  contempt  you  hold  my  attainments  in  that  branch 
of  learning?" 

"It  is  not  a  shining  gift  of  yours,  certainly,  and 
nothing  would  ever  compel  me  to  say  so  after  what  I 
have  witnessed.  But  you  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
prize  to  land,  Mr.  Broome;  and  that,  you  know,  is  all 
that  is  required  of  you  now.  You  may  be  as  awkward 
as  you  please,  and,  unless  you  are  more  unreasonable 
than  I  should  expect  to  find  you,  you  can  have  all  the 
time  you  choose  to  ask  for." 

"Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  my  late  perform- 
ance you  speak  of  so  slightingly." 

"You  said  just  now  I  had  been  doing  myself  an 
injustice, — by  my  disguise,  I  suppose  you  mean.  But 
even  at  my  best,  there  was  one  race  I  could  not  win  even 
if  I  had  entered  for  it.  You  were  quite  ahead  of  me 
there." 

"  Ahead  of  you?" 

"Yes.  It  will  surprise  you  to  learn  that  there  has 
been  one  person  in  Slackwater  who  has  known  me 
almost  from  the  beginning  as  you  see  me  to-day.  Can 
you  guess  whom  ?" 

"Except  for  your  words  just  now,  I  should  have 
pitched  upon  Asa  Bowker.  You  surely  cannot  mean  his 
daughter  ?  " 

"No  other;  and  than  to  be  out  on  those  excursions 
with  me  so  often,  until  I  did  not  know  what  that  little 
heart  might  be  thinking  of.  I  might  have  saved  myself 
any  worry  on  that  score,  it  seems.  But  I  am  wandei'ing 
off  a  little.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Broome  ;  will  you  try 
your  hand  for  once  at  the  healing  art  ?  " 

Lightly  as  Doctor  Tom  had  been  speaking  in  all  this. 
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his  thoughts  were  running  a  little  deeper.  He  had  an 
aim  in  view.  No  sooner  had  the  eclaircissemeni  which 
occurred  at  the  accident  at  Anvil  Rock  set  free  the  care- 
fully guarded,  double  secret  held  by  Herbert  Broome  and 
Kitty  Bowker,  than  he  felt  that  he  had  the  diagnosis  of 
his  patient's  malady  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  might  not 
perhaps  have  accepted  Aunt  Deborah's  formula  exactly 
in  the  way  she  put  it,  —  "  to  catch  a  girl's  heart,  give  me 
a  nice  young  minister ;"  but  he  understood  very  well  that 
this  saying  of  hers,  if  it  was  not  true  literally,  was  true 
in  a  sense  only  a  little  removed  and  partly  figurative. 
He  knew  this,  —  that  nobody  makes  love  more  ardently 
than  these  "  nice  young  ministers."  He  knew  there  was 
frequently  no  better  wa}'  to  intensify  one  passion  than  to 
innoculate  it  with  another;  and  that  as  love  was  the 
essence  of  religion,  so  it  never  flamed  up  higher  nor  got 
a  better  vantage-ground,  than  when  coming  in  under 
religion  as  its  chaperon  and  bondsman  ;  and  with  a  mod- 
est, by-your-leave  plea  upon  its  lips  claiming  only  the 
second  place,  it  all  the  time  really  held  the  first  place ; 
never  so  absolute  a  king  as  when  in  the  softest,  quietest 
of  tones  it  only  claimed  to  be  a  subject.  He  had  often 
observed  how  religion  was  strongest  of  all,  when  its 
a^sthetical,  or,  to  use  a  still  broader  term,  its  worldly 
side  was  presented;  when,  compounded  of  two  elements, 
the  product  was  stronger  than  either  of  them  separately. 
On  a  larger  scale  he  had  noticed  the  same  thing  in  the 
advantage  Romanism  gains  over  Protestantism. 

Then,  besides,  there  was  the  repression  a  minister's  life 
comes  under ;  not  to  go  at  large  into  other  refinements  to 
which  his  reflections  on  the  subject  led  him,  which  would 
be  without  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  so  may  be 
passed  over. 

The  result  of  it  all  was,  that  he  no  longer  doubted  as 
to  the  "treatment"  of  the  malady,  now  that  the  nature 
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of  it  was  so  plainly  revealed.  He  still  held  fast  to  that 
early  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his  patient,  and,  looking 
over  the  whole  ground  professionally,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  already  hinted  at  above,  —  more  minister  and 
not  so  much  doctor.  In  other  words,  that  Herbert 
Broome  would,  under  existing  circumstances,  fill  the  ijlace 
of  attending  physician  better  than  he  could  himself. 

"  A  trifle  too  rapid,  Mr.  Broome,"  Doctor  Tom  said,  as 
he  now  let  go  his  pulse  ;  "  and  some  other  slight  febrile 
tendency,"  he  added,  as  he  looked  into  the  flushed  face  of 
his  patient.  "  Some  light  febrifuge  in  the  way  of  cooling 
drinks,  mental  excitement  meanwhile  to  be  avoided,  as 
the  writing  of  sermons,  Mr.  Broome,  and  by  to-morrow, 
or  next  day  at  farthest,  we  will  have  you  all  ready  to 
enter  upon  your  new  profession.  By  the  way,  speaking 
of  sermons,  you  are  not  thinking  of  changing  your 
creed,  eh  ?  " 

"  Changing  my  creed ! " 

•'  To  turn  Baptist,  you  know.  Is  not  immersion  a  cai'- 
dinal  point  in  that  faith  ?  Or  perhaps  you  have  had  trial 
enough  of  their  forms  already  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  should  like  it  for  a  short  time  and  under 
certain  conditions.  Doctor  Tom." 

"  Wliich  conditions  are,  I  suppose,  that  you  should  im- 
merse me.  But  you  must  learn  to  swim  better,  Mr. 
Broome,  before  I  can  tnist  you  for  that,  or  else  choose 
shallower  water  for  the  operation." 

"I  am  afraid  deep  water  would  be  found  desirable, 
Doctor  Tom ;  at  least,  there  should  be  plenty  of  it.  If 
you  are  a  younger  man  than  we  took  you  for,  it  would 
seem  you  are  an  older  sinner." 

And,  having  given  his  companion  another  caution 
against  too  great  mental  excitement,  with  a  promise  to 
see  him  the  next  day,  Doctor  Tom  took  Ms  leave,  direct- 
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ing  his  steps  to  Asa  Bowker's,  that  he  might  inquire  after 
the  condition  of  his  other  patient. 

"  Sleeping,  or  in  a  doze  most  of  the  time  since  you 
went  away,  Doctor  Tom,"  Aunt  Deboi-ah  said,  accosting 
him  at  the  door;  the  peculiar  neatness  and  precision 
which  always  marked  her  dress  as  notable  as  ever. 
"Will  you  look  in  a  minute?" 

"  It  is  easy  to  act.  Waiting,  — that  it  is  which  is  hard," 
he  had  said  once  to  Kitty,  in  one  of  their  talks  together. 
And  that  it  was  —  waiting  —  which  her  friends  now  found 
on  their  hands ;  any  active  measures  for  relief,  or  any 
sure  grounds  for  an  opinion  to  rest  upon,  not  within  reach 
of  their  wishes  or  their  hands. 

"  We  can  pronounce  better  to-morrow,"  he  said  to  Asa 
Bowker,  as  he  encountered  him  on  coming  out.  "I  am 
not  discouraged.  If  a  change  once  begins  for  the  better, 
it  will  probably  go  on  rapidly.  We  can  only  wait,  — wait 
for  the  morning." 

Whereupon,  having  first  sought  a  short  interview  with 
Rose  Anketell,  Doctor  Tom  took  his  way  along  down 
under  the  overarching  trees,  to  seek  once  more  his  own 
chamber. 

"My  cousin,  —  Cousin  Rose,  may  I  see  her?"  Kitty 
inquired  the  next  morning,  when,  a  new  hope  having 
already  sprung  up  in  his  heart,  her  father  had  left  the 
room  where  his  daughter  was  lying,  now  in  charge  of 
her  aunt. 

So  Rose  Anketell  was  soon  by  her  side,  and  Aunt  Deb- 
orah withdrawing  from  the  room  the  two  cousins  were 
left  alone  together. 

"I  am  better  now,  coz.  I  can  hear  about  it  now, 
everything.     Tell  me,  please." 

And  not  at  a  loss  to  interpret  the  request,  Rose  in  a 
few  words  set  her  fears  at  rest  upon  the  point  which  she 
supposed  was  uppermost  in  her  cousin's  thoughts. 
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"My  father?"  she  then  inquired.  "Do  you  think  he 
knows  about  it  as  I  want  him  to  ?     I  mean  about  my  —  " 

"He  knows  it  all,"  Rose  replied,  taking  up  the  word 
as  Kitty  hesitated.  "  We  all  know  about  it.  We  under- 
stand everything,  and  we  are  so  glad." 

"  And  about  him,  —  Doctor  Tom ;  you  have  seen  him  ? 
Is  it  all  right?" 

• '  Quite  right,  my  Kitty.  Everything  is  right,  —  will  be 
right,  just  as  soon  as  you  get  well  again." 

Which  words  hardly  got  finished  when  a  low  knock  at 
the  door  announced  approaching  visitors,  and  Aunt 
Deborah  returned,  accompanied  by  her  sister  Mellicent 
and  Doctor  Tom. 

The  patient  he  had  come  to  inquire  after  uttered  a  low 
exclamation  as  the  last  named  came  up  to  the  side  of  her 
couch.  She  had  not  recognized  him  until  now  since  the 
accident ;  and  it  was  the  younger  man ,  as  he  had  on  a 
certain  occasion  some  weeks  before  revealed  himself  to 
her,  who  stood  there  now,  as  he  had  done  then,  —  his  dis- 
guise no  longer  worn.  It  was  the  same  voice,  though, 
she  knew  so  well ;  and  when  something  like  the  old 
smile  came  to  spread  over  his  face  it  was  returned  by  a 
very  pleasant  though  feeble  one  from  her  own. 

On  his  face  it  was  more  than  a  mere  smile  of  recogni- 
tion. It  included  hope,  as  well ;  words  to  the  same  eifect 
not  entirely  wanting.  Whereupon  Aunt  Deborah  was 
observed  brushing  abruptly  out  of  the  room ;  explana- 
tion of  which  strange  conduct  can  only  be  guessed  at; 
just  as  it  can  only  be  guessed  at,  what  it  was  that  so 
blinded  her  that  she  must  needs  run  into  her  brother's 
arms  before  going  many  steps.  But  inasmuch  as  Asa 
Bowker  inferred  from  it  all  that  Doctor  Tom  must  have 
been  rendering  a  favorable  verdict,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  little  Avoman  was  crying,  that  she  could  not  see 
her  way  more  clearly.    Laughing,  perhaps ;  laughing  as 
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a  brook  laughs,  when  having  been  long  emj^ty,  dried  up 
by  summer  heats,  it  gets  full  again;  laughing  as  the 
meadow  laughs,  when  the  beneficent,  prodigal  raindrops 
come  in  gleeful  pattering  to  slake  its  thirst. 

Yes,  hardly  a  doubt  about  it,  —  laughing ;  which  when 
Asa  Bowker  then  and  there  took  note  of,  seeing  that  it  is 
of  a  contagious  nature,  he  beyond  a  peradventure  went 
away  and  did  likewise ;  laughing  till  his  eyes  were  full, 
and  saying  to  himself,  even  light-hearted  man  as  he  was, 
that  in  all  this  world  there  is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of  tears. 
Who  knows  ?  Let  the  book  be  shut  and  clasped  straight- 
way.    It  is  not  for  our  eyes. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  Rose  said  to  Doctor  Tom,  as  she  met 
him  coming  from  Kitty's  bedside,  and  heard  his  encourag- 
ing report.  ' '  Will  you  not  bring  Mr.  Broome  to-day,  that 
she  may  see  him?" 

"  To-day !  Is  it  so  pressing  ?  Has  waiting  grown  out 
of  favor  so  suddenly  ?  My  patient  Rose,  too !  Must  I 
take  back  that  title  I  gave  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  cousin  I  am  thinking  of  now,  you  know." 

"Ahem!  I  see!  It  is  your  cousin!  You  have  no 
thought  for  him,  —  Mr.  Broome.  He  can  wait,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  thought  you  would  look  after  him.  Are  not  you 
his  doctor.  Doctor  Tom?"  she  said,  dwelling  again  on 
that  last  word. 

"What  a  sharp  and  quick  casuist  love  is,"  her  com- 
panion said  to  himself  as  he  revolved  her  ready  plea. 

"I  shall  have  enough  on  my  hands  I  am  afraid,  to  do 
that,"  he  replied.  "When  those  ministers  fall  in  love, 
why,  think  you,  do  they  always  souse  in  over  head  and 
ears,  as  they  are  prone  to  do?" 

"  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  them.  Are  they  worse 
than  doctors,  Doctor  Tom?" 

"Worse!     Think  of  that  plunge  he  took  yesterday! 
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Do  you  suppose  a  doctor  would  ever  have  done  so  absurd 
a  thing  as  that?" 

"  I  think  I  know  one  that  would,  Doctor  Tom.  Is  that 
another  of  those  gray  hairs,  I  wonder,  sticking  to  your 
eyebrow?"  she  said,  reaching  up  to  examine.  "And 
here  is  a  long  one  in  your  whiskers.  Are  you  growing 
gray  again,  Doctor  Tom  ?" 

"  There  is  danger  of  it,  if  you  tempt  me  often  as  you 
are  doing  now,"  he  replied.  "  Your  eyes  would  soon 
make  me  no  better  than  a  minister,  if  I  could  not  shut 
them  in  this  way  sometimes,"  he  continued,  applying  this 
time,  not  his  hand,  but  his  lips,  as  the  bandage.  "  Do 
you  know  they  are  very  dangerous,  so  sharp  they  are  to 
find  out  straggling  gray  hairs  ?  " 

"  Are  they  more  dangerous  when  they  are  open,  that 
you  have  to  shut  them  in  this  way.  Doctor  Tom  ?" 

"  In  this  way  ?  That  is  another  of  your  puzzling  ques- 
tions. When  do  you  suppose  those  lijjs  —  was  it  thus 
you  got  your  name,  I  wonder? — are  most  dangerous, 
when  you  open  them  to  say  you  forgive  me,  or  when 
they  are  closed  like  this?"  he  said,  as  her  face,  having 
gone  for  a  moment  into  eclipse,  emerged  again  bright 
and  cloudless.  "  And  you  think  I  may  venture  to  bring 
Mr.  Broome  along  to-day  ?  Is  your  cousin  ready  to  see 
him?  Is  she  strong  enough  so  soon?"  he  added,  in  the 
light  tone  he  had  been  using. 

"I  suppose  he  might  look  in  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Doctor  Tom.  Kitty,  I  think,  could  bear  as  much  as  that, 
and  to-morrow — " 

"Ahem!  Yes!  To-morrow  we  could  try  it  again, 
having  had  trial  of  the  effect  to-day.  As  he  has  not  been 
wearing  a  wig  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  your  cousin  would 
not  have  to  pick  the  gray  hairs  out  of  his  eyebrows.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  answer ;  at  least,  not  just  yet,  and 
for  a  minister,  too." 
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"But  does  yeiy  well  for  a  doctor,  Doctor  Tom!  Do 
you  mean  that?" 

"Yes;  doctors  have  discretion,  which  they  of  the 
'  cloth'  never  do.  Is  this  thing  of  gray  hairs  contagious, 
I  wonder  ?  That,  surely,  is  not  one  of  them  lodged  now 
in  your  eyebrow?"  he  said,  stooping  down  closely  to 
examine. 

"Do  you  call  it  that?  Discretion  I  should  say!"  she 
said,  breaking  away  from  him.  "You  may  go  now. 
Doctor  Tom,  and  bring  Mr.  Broome,  but  not  too  much  of 
his  discretion  with  him,  I  would  suggest;  that  is,  if  he 
understands  the  word  as  you  do ;  and,  meantime,  taking 
the  word  as  a  text,  I  will  go  and  give  Kitty  a  little 
advice." 

Whereupon  the  interview  terminated,  and  they  each 
departed  upon  their  several  errands ;  Rose  Anketell's 
suggestions  for  bringing  Mr.  Broome  there  to  see  her 
cousin  jumping  well  with  his  own  preconceived  mode  of 
treatment ;  the  aversion  to  taking  their  own  medicine  so 
often  ascribed  to  men  of  his  profession  not  greatly  ex- 
emplified in  his  own  case. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

CONCLUSION. 

t<  Kitty  Bowker  is  not  going  to  die ! "  that  was  the 
announcement  which  came  to  displace  the  fear  that  had 
been  troubling  so  many  hearts  in  Slackwater.  It  took  its 
departure  in  good  time.  It  left  a  fair  field  to  gossip  and 
all  that  pertains  to  it ;  and  wide-eyed  wonder,  bewitching 
love  of  the  marvellous,  prurient  curiosity,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  held  high  carnival  together ;  the  voluble  des- 
cant flitting  back  and  forth  between  Doctor  Tom  and 
Rose,  and  Herbert  Broome  and  Kitty,  with  small  regard 
to  sequence  ;  which  one  of  these  two  incomparable  pairs 
detained  it  longest,  impossible  to  say. 

"  Did  you  ever  ! " 

"  No,  I  never  did !    Nobody  once  to  suspect  it ! " 

"  Not  even  her  father ! " 

"  Nor  yet  her  mother !  " 

*'  And  she  not  a  believer !  " —  a  contribution  from  Miss 
Bathsheba. 

"An  only  child  and  plenty  of  money, — that  is  what  I 
hear ! "  —  Rose  Anketell  here  intended. 

"That  little  bumble-bee,  her  aunt,  kept  all  in  the 
dark  ! "  —  back  to  Kitty  again. 

"And  she  knowing  to  it  all  the  time,  —  that  he  was 
playing  it  off  on  us,  and  never  to  say  a  word ;  so  open, 
too,  always ! " 

"  With  her  heart  in  her  hand,  as  everybody  knows  ! " 
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"A  young  man  at  last,  and  sueli  a  graybeard  he 
looked ! " 

"  Blowed  up  in  a  powder  magazine,  — that's  what  I've 
heard ! " 

"  And  then  the  minister !    What  a  game  that  was  !  " 

"Such  a  time  there  is  now!  It's  billing  and  cooing, 
and  cooing  and  billing ;  no  more  disguise  now !  " 

So,  amidst  soi'e  confusion  of  tongues,  and  vast  ex- 
penditure of  wordy  gabble,  the  wonderful  story  was 
doing  its  best  to  get  delivered.  Doctor  Tom's  part  in  it 
came  out  piecemeal ;  considerable  time  required  before 
the  people  at  large  found  out  the  truth.  Meanwhile 
thrilling  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  were 
ascribed  to  him  without  number.  He  was  a  hero  now  in 
spite  of  himself. 

As  to  Herbert  Broome  and  his  part  in  it.  The  shrewd 
guess  that  had  found  entrance  into  everybody's  heart, 
when  the  minister  made  that  signal  exhibition  of  his 
prowess  on  the  day  of  the  picnic,  was  the  true  one.  He 
had  been  desperately  in  love  with  Kitty  Bowker  fi-om  the 
beginning.  I  came,  I  saw,  and  she  conquered,  he  could 
have  said  before  he  had  been  in  Slackwater  a  single 
month. 

The  apparent  hopelessness  of  his  passion  only  aggra- 
vated his  malady.  Everything  opposed  it.  She  was  not 
in  the  church.  She  treated  him  with  marked  coldness, 
the  true  explanation  of  which  lay  far  out  of  sight.  As  he 
beheld  her,  she  was  a  merry-hearted  girl,  full  to  over- 
flowing of  health  and  spirits ;  of  a  keen,  playful  wit,  so 
ready  to  kindle  always  on  the  slightest  hint ;  sweet  as  a 
flower,  to  which  Doctor  Tom  had  compared  her ;  but  with 
a  fragrance,  too,  around  her,  as  if  the  flower  had  bloomed 
and  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  thymy  herbs 
her  aunt  had  such  a  fondness  for ;  not  surely  making  a 
mock  of  serious  things,  but  too  wanton  and  free-growing 
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to  be  readily  pruned  down  to  those  decorous*  formalities 
and  staid  proprieties  which  are  supposed  to  become  a 
minister's  wife  ;  nor  quite  fitted  to  undertake  the  homely 
duties  which  that  station  brings  with  it. 

But  all  this,  which  seemed  to  thwart  his  passion,  only 
the  more  inflamed  it,  and  served  to  whet  his  appetite  to  a 
keener  edge.  It  furnished  a  lens,  surveyed  through 
which  all  her  personal  charms,  and  all  her  attractive 
qualities,  whether  of  a  lighter  or  more  solid  character, 
became  magnified  to  his  eye. 

That  an  almost  despairing  passion  like  this,  so  long 
indulged  in  secret,  sustaining  itself  upon  what  were  mere 
husks  in  comparison,  should  grow  greatly  impatient  of 
fasting,  when  the  knowledge  that  his  love  was  returned 
came  to  add  its  appetizing  sauce,  was  only  matter  of 
course.  Whether  the  theory  he  had  advanced  found  its 
stanchest  advocate  in  Aunt  Deborah  or  in  Doctor  Tom, 
one  thing  was  plain  enough,  —  that  Herbert  Broome 
illustrated  the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  minister  was  as  fervent 
a  wooer,  and  as  willing  a  captive,  as  Love  ever  led  with 
her  silken  cords. 

"  He  is  here,  coz.  He  has  been  talking  with  your  father. 
I  think  they  have  got  through.  He  is  waiting,  and  wants 
to  know  if  he  can  come  in  a  minute." 

Thus  spoke  Rose  Anketell  to  her  cousin  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  — the  second  one  after  the  accident ;  and 
Kitty  replied :  — 

"  If  you  think  so,  yes.  Kiss  me  first,  coz.  I  never 
thought  of  all  this  when  I  talked  with  you  about  —  about 
—  do  you  still  call  him  so  ?  —  about  Doctor  Tom.  Kiss  me 
again,  please." 

Having  replied  to  Kitty's  question.  Rose  withdrew  upon 
her  errand;  and,  soon  returning,  Herbert  Broome  was 
admitted  to  look  in  upon  the  life  he  had  rescued.  It  was 
not  as  robust  as  when  he  first  saw  it,  so  many  months 
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before.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  smile  upon  her 
face,  as  she  put  forth  her  hand  to  be  taken  in  his  own.  As 
if  it  had  been  resting  there  ever  since  her  deliverance  out 
of  the  great  peril,  it  was  the  same  that  had  so  thrilled  his 
heart  and  nerved  his  strength  there.  It  was  not  a  smile 
of  gratitude  only.  For  had  not  she,  too,  been  waiting,  as 
he  had,  —  watching  long  on  that  desolate,  horbless  island, 
and  no  sail  in  sight  to  give  promise  of  the  coveted 
haven?  It  was,  as  then,  the  smile  of  love ;  a  smile 
between  which  and  the  kiss  of  betrothal  he  imprinted 
on  her  lips,  no  prosaic  words,  of  the  earth,  eartliy, 
intervened ;  their  vows  then,  in  that,  to  both  of  them, 
supreme  moment  of  mutual  trust  and  mutual  allegiance, 
interchanged  in  a  language  that  needed  not  the  more 
arbitrary  forms  of  speech.  Unless  the  smile  that  sanc- 
tioned it,  and  made  it  not  a  trespass,  might  claim  that 
precedence,  the  first  covenant  that  ever  passed  between 
them  was  a  covenant  of  the  lips,  but  not  of  words ;  it 
all  rounded  in  the  little  circle  of  a  kiss. 

Interpreting  her  thoughts  by  his  own,  perhaps,  he 
said :  — 

"Do  you  want  to  know  how  long  it  has  been?  Al- 
ways. From  the  time  I  came  here.  I  have  loved  you 
always,  Kitty." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I,  too,"  she  replied,  her  hand  not  withdrawn 
from  his  own.  "You  will  not  think  it  is  because  you 
saved  my  life.  You  must  never,  never  think  it  is  that. 
It  was  yours  without  that,  before  that ;  a  long  time  before 
that.  You  will  tell  me  about  it  some  day,  how  you  ever 
came  to,  —  how  you  ever  could  think,  —  and  I  such  a  —  " 

"  There,  that  will  do  for  now,"  he  said,  not  waiting  for 
her  to  finish.  "Some  day,  though,  when  you  get  up 
again,  you  and  I  will  have  so  many  questions  to  ask.  I 
have  but  one  now.  You  are  quite  sure  ?  Are  you  very 
haj)py?     Happy,  altogether,  Kitty?" 
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"Yes,  altogether  happy;  so  happy.  I  shall  get  well 
very  fast  now.  You  have  been  talking  with  my  father? 
Is  that  so?" 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  his  answer,  and  Doctor 
Tom  entered  the  room. 

"Ahem!  how  do  you  like  your  new  profession,  Mr. 
Broome?"  he  inquired  as  he  came  forward.  "And  how 
is  the  pulse  this  evening,  I  wonder?"  he  continued, 
taking  up  her  hand,  which  the  other  had  now  released. 
"Do  you  report  your  patient  convalescent,  or  is  it  a 
chronic  difficulty,  Mr.  Broome  ?  Have  you  followed  the 
advice  I  ventured  to  give  you  for  yourself?" 

"  About  what?     There  is  so  much.  Doctor  Tom." 

"About  swimming,  Mr.  Broome.  Everybody  I  meet 
says  what  a  miserable  swimmer  you  are  ;  a  man  of  your 
habits,  too ! " 

Turning  then  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  patient  he 
had  come  to  visit,  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with  her, 
and,  taking  Mr.  Broome's  arm,  the  two  men  left  the  room 
together. 

Who  is  it  that  has  stationed  herself  outside,  watching 
her  opportunity,  as  if  there  were  some  important  errand 
to  communicate  to  the  invalid  on  the  instant  of  Herbert 
Broome's  departure  ?  It  is  Aunt  Deborah.  What  is  her 
errand  ?  She  has  taken  the  seat  vacated  by  the  minister, 
and  is  holding  the  hand  he  had  just  relinquished  between 
both  her  own.  Her  face  is  hid  in  the  pillow  where 
Kitty's  own  head  is  resting.  Whatever  the  message  may 
have  been  which  she  has  brought  with  her,  she  has 
apparently  forgotten  it,  for  she  has  nothing  to  say  for 
herself  now  she  has  come  there. 

The  dusk  of  evening  has  fallen  by  this  time,  and  the 
room  is  very  still ;  a  deep  hush  having  entered  there 
together  with  the  shadows  which  now  rest  over  it  and 
over  all  that  it  contains.    Although  Kitty's  thoughts  were 
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diverted  by  it  into  a  new  channel,  there  was  nothing  in 
this  conduct  of  her  visitor  which  partook  at  all  of  mys- 
tery, at  least  to  her  apprehension.  The  key  to  it  was  in 
her  hands  already. 

True,  her  aunt  had  never  made  the  most  remote  allu_ 
sion  to  any  early  disappointment  her  own  affections  had 
encountered ;  but  Kitty  could  hardly  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  without  some  knowledge,  more  or  less 
assured,  on  that  point.  She  knew  that  the  little  woman 
was  both  plucky  and  patient,  and,  in  the  very  midst  of 
her  good-humored  vivacity,  she  had  often  detected, 
cropping  out,  signs  of  a  certain  repression  her  life  was 
subject  to ;  something  in  the  nature  of  an  old  sorrow 
which  would  not  let  go  its  hold,  from  under  whose  sober- 
ing influence  she  never  entirely  escaped.  And  she  had 
been  greatly  drawn  to  her  by  reason  thereof;  more  by 
this,  indeed,  than  by  anything  else.  Impossible,  then,  of 
course  it  was  that  it  should  escape  those  sharp-eyed 
instincts  of  hers,  how  the  long-buried  years  would  now, 
under  present  influences,  be  resurrected  and  brought  to 
the  surface  again. 

Her  own  betrothal  to  the  minister  so  suddenly  estab- 
lished, and  now  accepted  on  all  hands  as  unfait  accompli, 
she  well  understood  would  sufiice  in  itself  to  create  the 
most  lively  emotions  in  Aunt  Deborah's  bosom;  but 
neitiier  was  she  at  all  ignorant  how  the  whole  subject 
would  have  imparted  to  it  a  greatly  superadded  and  more 
tender  interest,  when  brought  into  the  hallowed  circle 
where  the  old  secret  had  been  keeping  watch  and  ward 
through  all  these  many  years. 

This,  and  much  more  like  it,  came  into  Kitty's  mind, 
and  her  thoughts  went  forth  to  embrace  very  kindly  her 
visitor,  whose  head  was  reposing  there  so  quietly  by  the 
side  of  her  own  in  the  silent,  dai'kened  room.  "  Perhajjs 
she  is  thinking  of  her  own  far-away  betrothal,"  the  young 
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girl  said  to  herself,  as  she  wiped  away  a  tear  that  just 
then  crept  forth  from  under  her  eyelids,  "  and  it  may  be 
something  like  strewing  flowers  on  the  grave  of  a  friend, 
her  coming  in  here  now ;  or  if  not  that,  she  is  finding,  at 
this  late  day,  a  solace  for  her  own  loss,  in  seeing  the 
golden  blossoms  that  are  falling  so  thick  upon  my  head. 
She  always  loved  me,  and  she  loves  me  now  more  than 
ever,  — my  dear,  loving  aunty." 

Nor  was  Kitty's  interpretation  far  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  sympathy  between  the  two  was  very  close,  —  had 
been  so  always.  Words,  however,  were  seldom  made  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  their  affection,  nor  were  they  called 
upon  to  perform  that  service  now.  Aunt  Deborah's  mes- 
sage was  accomplished  without  them ;  and  when  she  at 
last  rose  to  take  her  leave,  a  kiss  upon  both  of  Kitty's 
eyes  was  the  sum  of  all  her  speech,  —  eloquent  enough, 
though,  to  satisfy  the  full  demands  of  the  recipient. 

Yes,  convalescent,  not  chronic,  —  that  was  the  verdict, 
now  no  longer  to  be  brouglit  in  question.  The  invalid 
had  fully  justified  Doctor  Tom's  hopes,  which,  sooth  to 
say,  had  always  been  in  advance  of  his  words ;  and,  rally- 
ing rapidly  as  she  did,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  her 
recovery  would  be  dated  by  weeks  rather  than  by  months. 
Mellicent,  the  mother,  found  her  joy  beginning  to  take 
on  a  more  subdued  vesture,  nor  was  Kitty's  appearance 
before  her  the  signal  for  the  moisture  to  gather  in  her 
eyes,  as  it  had  lately  been.  Asa  Bowker's  spirits  flowed 
in  fuller  volume  than  ever,  and  even  Aunt  Deborah  had 
gradually  accustomed  herself  to  all  the  great  change 
which  had  passed  upon  the  household  and  had  brought 
such  elation  to  her  heart,  though  she  had  not  yet  entirely 
abandoned  that  hovering  about  the  girl,  which  so  marked 
her  behavior  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Ivitty's  sickness. 

"Too  much  minister,  eh?    To  spell  his  love  with  an 
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A ;  was  it  that,  Debby  ?  Very  near,  though !  Only  the 
difference  between  A  and  B.     Very  near !  " 

These  were  the  sallies  her  brother  was  constantly  in- 
dulging in  at  her  expense.  Doctor  Tom  also  coming  in 
frequently  for  his  share  of  the  good-natured  chaflBng  the 
mill-owner  now  more  than  ever  found  such  delight  in. 

So  the  days  ran  on,  until  it  lacked  but  little  of  a  month 
since  Doctor  Tom's  patient  had  been  discharged  from  her 
sick-room.  Once  fairly  transferred  from  his  hands  to  the 
care  of  Herbert  Broome,  her  strength  had  mended  apace ; 
and  what  with  their  demands,  added  to  similar  ones  on 
the  part  of  Doctor  Tom  and  Rose  Anketell,  both  "Lover's 
Walk"  and  "Kitty's  Bower"  were  in  constant  request; 
while  not  seldom  the  paths  of  the  strollers  took  them  on 
those  more  distant  excursions,  which  under  different  cir- 
cumstances had  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  Doctor  Tom 
and  Kitty  in  their  earlier  acquaintance. 

"When  are  you  going  to  redeem  that  promise  of 
yours?"  Kitty  said  to  her  lover  one  day  as  they  were 
■walking  together ;  her  old  buoyancy  of  spirit  beginning 
to  return  again,  now  that  her  strength  was  being  rapidly 
restored. 

"My  promise?" 

"You  mean  which  one,  I  suppose,  there  are  so  many 
of  them.  In  good  time  I  shall  present  them  for  payment. 
The  one  I  mean  now  is,  that  you  would  tell  me  how  it 
happened  that  your  thoughts  ever  came  to  fix  upon  me,  a 
giddy  girl,  and  such  a  —  " 

"Go  on,  please,"  he  said,  as  she  hesitated. 

"So  heartless  I  must  have  seemed,  and  so  lacking  in — 
in  — ;  well,  I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  mean;  only  a 
sort  of  butterfly,  that,  if  it  finds  flowers  enough,  cares  for 
nothing  else." 

"Ahem!  Yes!  What  a  silly  gull  I  must  have  been 
to  love  such  a  thing  as  that !     And  yet  I  like  to  hear  it," 
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he  said,  drawing  her  arm  more  closely  within  his  own. 
'•  There  must  be  more  of  it.     So  now  once  again." 

"Treating  you  so  coldly,  and  making  you  believe  I 
half  disliked  you.  You  must  have  thought  me  very  ill- 
mannered,  as  you  looked  upon  it  all." 

"  Poor  simpleton  and  ninny-hammer  that  I  was,  to  be 
caught  at  last !  But  still  once  more,  please.  I  do  not  tire 
of  it;  as  I  said  before,  I  rather  like  it." 

"  My  father  and  everybody  else  so  fond  of  you,  and  I 
the  only  black  sheep  in  the  flock ;  till  you  must  have  said 
to  yourself,  how  could  such  a  mother  and  such  a  father 
have  such  a  daughter?" 

"O  dolt!  To  fall  into  a  wide-mouthed  pit  like  that! 
Is  the  list  exhausted  ?     I  hope  not  so  soon." 

"  So  rude  I  was,  that  night  of  the  festival.  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  have  forgotten  that.  Keeping  out  of  your  way 
as  I  did ;  how  could  you  love  anybody  after  such  a  —  " 

"  Very  dreadful,  Kitty,  is  it  not,  —  all  this  that  you  have 
been  saying?  And  how  are  you  to  be  punished  for  it 
all?"  he  said,  interrupting  her  and  again  tightening  his 
hold  upon  her  arm.  "  1  will  tell  you.  You  shall  confess 
it  all,  as  you  have  been  doing  now,  as  often  as  the  year 
comes  round,  and  so  I  shall  not  forget  what  a  culprit  you 
have  been." 

After  a  short  interval,  he  continued,  speaking  not  so 
lightly:  — 

"  Wherever  and  however  my  love  for  you  began,  and 
whatever  it  has  been  feeding  upon  through  all  these  many 
months,  it  can  never  be  anything  else  than  it  is  to-day. 
My  enjoyment  of  it  can  never  be  anji.hing  else  than  it  is 
to-day,  nor  any  greater  than  it  is  now.  I  love  you  for 
yom'self,  Kitty ;  for  what  you  are,  —  for  your  very  faults, 
if  you  will  insist  upon  the  word ;  but  if  I  thought  it 
possible  it  could  ever  be  otherwise,  and  that  my  love 
should  need  to  be  revived,  I  would  take  your  arm  in 
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mine  as  it  is  now,  and  as  now  you  should  repeat  all  this 
over  again.  No,  my  Kitty ;  not  one  fault  the  less.  They 
are  all  mine  now,  —  mine  always.  You  are  glad  to  have 
it  so  ?     You  are  quite  sure  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure.  Are  there  any  words  I  can  add 
to  these?"  she  said,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"No,  my  Kitty;  none  but  these;  none  better  than 
these." 

And  presently  he  went  on  again :  — 

"I  would  not  have  it  changed  now;  nothing  erased, 
nothing  omitted,  if  I  could.  It  is  only  a  fancy,  I  know; 
but  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that 
clocks  suspended  on  the  same  wall  come  at  last  to  keep 
the  same  beat  or  measure  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  heard  that.     Is  it  true  ?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  that,  but  I  like  to  think  of  your 
heart  and  mine,  Kitty,  as  having  been  taught,  by  all  this 
long  period  of  suspense, to  keep  time  together,  better, 
possibly,  than  if  the  process  had  been  more  rapid,  or 
different  in  some  other  particular ;  ticking  like  those 
clocks,  you  know,  all  in  the  dark,  as  it  seems  they  have 
been  doing." 

"Yes,  in  the  dark;  and  I  thinking  always  it  would 
never  be  light.     Besides  all  that  — " 

"Yes,  besides  all  that?" 

"I  did  not  know  then,  as  I  do  now,  what  it  would  be 
to  come  out  into  the  light.  I  did  not  know  what  light 
meant  then.  I  only  knew  it  was  very  dark,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  always,  as  long  as  I  should 
live." 

"And  through  it  all  the  secret  was  kept  locked  up  in 
your  own  heart;  was  that  so,  Kitty?  Could  you  not 
trust  ft  even  to  your  cousin?" 

"How  could  I  do  that?  It  would  have  been  Aunt 
Deborah,  if  anybody.    I  never  thought  of  telling  it  to 
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her  even.  I  could  not  guess  then  that  you  came  to  the 
house  except  to  see  my  father." 

"  So  you  ran  off  out  of  the  room.  When  your  cousin 
came,  though,  it  made  things  a  little  easier.  Was  that 
so?" 

"Yes;  and  we  all  noticed  how  your  visits  were  more 
frequent." 

"  Because  my  own  secret  became  safer  then.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  me,  having  your  cousin  come  here." 

"I  do  not  believe  you  were  ever  in  much  danger. 
Nobody  suspected,  any  more  than  I  did,  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  such  a  thing ;  such  a  madcap  they  thought 
me,  and  not  in  the  church,  you  know." 

"And  your  own  fears,  were  they  all  necessary,  do  you 
think?" 

"It  looks  different  to  me  now,  as  to  that.  So  many 
stories  going  the  rounds,  then ;  this  one  and  that  one 
doing  their  best  to  make  things  agreeable  to  you,  the  new 
minister,  you  know ;  all  mad  as  so  many  owls,  was  what 
my  aunt  used  to  say  about  them,  making  fun  of  them,  as 
she  liked  to  do.  I  do  not  believe,  though,  I  should  be  so 
frightened  again." 

And  when  they  had  gone  on  a  few  steps  farther  she 
added :  — 

"It  is  all  changed  now.  Now  I  am  frightened  over 
again;"  the  hold  upon  his  arm  this  time  renewed  by 
herself.  "  A  minister's  wife  !  Me!  Do  you  know  how 
odd  it  seems  all  at  once  ?     Me !     Kitty  Bowker ! " 

"  The  odder  the  better,"  he  replied.  "  It  seems  odd  to 
me,  too,  the  whole  of  it.  But  it  is  none  the  less  pleasant 
for  that.  Kather  the  more  so.  I  wish  I  and  the  good 
people  here  had  half  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  minister,  as  with  the  minister's  wife  that  is  to  be. 
You  will  not  be  long  getting  over  this  fright,  my  Kitty ; 
I  can  promise  you  that." 
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Some  allusion  having  been  here  made  to  Doctor  Tom, 
the  conversation  was  diverted  into  a  new  channel ;  Kitty 
informing  her  companion,  with  some  minuteness,  as  to 
her  acquaintance  with  this  the  common  friend  of  both, 
and  events  therewith  connected. 

A  double  wedding !  That  was  what  Slackwater  now 
had  promise  of.  An  event  of  such  magnitude  could  not 
but  bring  in  its  train  other  changes.  Among  the  rest, 
breakfast  parties  had  grown  rapidly  into  fashion  at  Asa 
Bowker's  table  ;  Kitty  retaining  her  old  seat  at  the  corner 
nearest  her  father,  while  next  to  her  sat  Rose ;  the  two 
girls,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  league  together  for  their 
mutual  protection  against  a  common  enemy,  being  nowa- 
days seldom  separated.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  the  presiding  host  thus  addressed  the  company  there 
assembled :  — 

"I  heard  yesterday  from  my  friend,  Silas  Toothaker, 
as  I  called  at  his  shop,  that  I  was  going  to  the  city  now 
in  a  few  days.  Have  I  permission  to  inquire  whether 
that  is  true?"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  suppliant. 

"Why,  papa!"  cried  out  Kitty,  in  reply;  "just  as  if 
we  had  talked  about  anything  else  for  more  than  a 
week ! " 

"  Ahem !  Yes  !  I  know,  —  as  to  the  visit,  quite  true. 
I  was  only  wondering  whether  I  was  to  be  taken  along 
with  the  others,  that  is  all." 

"  Taken  along !     With  the  others  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  understand  that  in  times  like  the  present 
a  mill-owner  has  no  rights  anybody  is  bound  to  —  " 

A  general  merriment  all  round  the  table  drowned  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  and  when  it  subsided  he  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  I  thought  Silas  might  possibly  be  right.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  be  needed  to  look  after  the  baggage, 
and  buy  the  tickets,  perhaps." 
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"If  we  only  had  some  use  for  a  clown,  now !  "  interposed 
Aunt  Deborah,  nudging  Rose  at  the  same  time  with  her 
elbow. 

"  Thei-e  is  more  than  that,  papa,"  Kitty  said,  replying 
to  his  remai'k.  "  Cousin  Rose  wants  you  to  help  her 
select  a  dress  she  thinks  of  buying ;  something  for  aunty, 
you  know,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  she  spoiled  by 
tipping  the  ink-bottle  into  her  lap." 

"  And  I  am  sure  Doctor  Tom  is  counting  upon  you  to 
help  him  in  choosing  a  wig,"  Herbert  Broome  suggested. 
"  He  knows  already  your  favorite  color  is  gray." 

"  Then  here  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Broome.  I  have 
promised  to  buy  him  a  swimming-jacket,"  said  Doctor 
Tom,  "  and  I  shall  need  your  assistance  for  that." 

"Ha!  ha!  So  I  am  not  the  cipher  I  took  myself  to 
be,  after  all,"  Asa  Bowker  replied,  joining  in  the  laugh 
he  had  helped  to  create.  "Anything  required  in  your 
line,  Debby?"  he  now  asked.  "What  do  you  say  to  a 
guessing-cap,  or  the  fortune-teller's  own  book,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  ?  " 

"  Let  it  be  a  wishing-cap  instead,  Asa,  please,  if  you 
are  going  to  buy  me  anything,  which  I  do  not  believe," 
his  sister  replied. 

"  A  wishing-cap  !  The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  should 
have  thought  of  for  you,  Debby !  What  to  do  with  it, 
pray,  when  you  get  it?" 

"  To  wish  that  the  next  brother  I  have  will  be  better 
suited  for  a  deacon  than  the  present  one.  Are  not  deacons 
sometimes  deposed  from  their  office  for  their  levity  and 
general  unfitness  for  that  station,  Mr.  Broome  ?  " 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  "  burst  out  her  brother,  laughing  more 
heartily  than  ever.  "My  sister  is  about  finishing  her 
last  work,  —  '  Sacred  Melodies,'  or  something  of  the  kind, 
-  and  she  wants  a  new  deacon,  so  as  to  get  it  introduced 
into  the  church,  M\\   Broome.     It  is  not  so  much  my 
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enjoying  a  laugh  now  and  tlien,  but  she  has  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  my  judgment  about  poetry.  Your  remember 
to  have  heard  some  of  that  yourself,  Mr.  Broome." 

*'  Very  animating,  too,  if  my  memory  serves  me ; 
savored  more  of  the  church  militant  than  of  the  church 
trumphant,"  Mr.  Broome  replied,  blushing  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  now  that  he  was  thus  unexpectedly 
appealed  to,  and  glad  to  escape  somehow. 

"  The  church  triumijhant  would  be  more  to  his  mind 
just  now,  I  suppose  ; "  this  from  Rose,  and  for  her  cousin's 
ear  only. 

"Ha!  ha!  Church  militant  I  should  say,"  the  mill- 
owner  replied.  "I  never  felt  so  warlike  in  my  life; 
have  thanked  my  stars  ever  since,  that  a  recruiting  ser- 
geant did  not  happen  along  just  then.  I  should  have  en- 
listed off-hand,  and,  as  it  was,  I  have  not  done  yet 
imagining  myself  performing  prodigies  of  valor  I  almost 
shudder  to  think  of," 

"He  looks  very  like  it;"  this  again  from  Rose,  and 
intended  only  for  Kitty. 

"  I  read  nothing  for  several  days  but  *  Bunyan's  Holy 
War ; '  the  number  of  Diabolonians  I  did  foul  murder 
upon,  beyond  count.  And  such  dreams !  And  the 
visions  I  saw !  Another  roll,  please,  Debby.  It  makes 
me  hungry  only  to  think  of  it." 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  to  be  sitting  so  close  to  him,  coz  ?" 
this,  too,  coming  from  Rose.  "  See  what  terror  clothes  his 
awfuj  brow ! " 

There  were  many  breakfasts  like  this  before  it  was  all 
done  with.  Many  out-of-door  rambles,  too,  in  these 
autumn  days,  —  rambles  under  the  oaks  and  the  maples, 
bypaths  new  and  old,  exceeding  pleasant;  rambles  full 
of  glad  retrospection,  full  of  a  contented  present,  full  of 
joyous  anticipation,  to  the  happy  participants.  By  routes 
lying  wide  apart,  the  two  cousins  had  been  conducted  to 
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tbe  point  they  had  now  severally  reached  in  their  lives. 
But  if  the  paths  lying  behind,  upon  which  Rose  Anketell's 
eye  loved  to  rest  as  she  communed  with  Doctor  Tom, 
were  more  thickly  strewn  with  variegated  incidents,  than 
those  along  which  fortune  had  guided  the  steps  of  her 
cousin;  still,  Kitty  Bowker  found  her  thoughts  turning 
back,  with  equal  interest,  to  review  portions  of  her  own 
life,  which,  if  not  so  eventful  as  to  its  exterior,  had  been 
no  less  deeply  stirred  in  its  inner  experience  than  had 
that  of  Rose  herself.  Love  had  brought  her  perfumed 
sweets  to  them  both  at  last,  and  in  equal  measure. 

Did  Rose  Anketell,  in  the  act  of  self-devotion  Doctor 
Tom  had  encountered  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  discover 
a  firmness  of  mental  fibre  which  guaranteed  the  stability 
of  his  love,  and  so  insured  perennial  content  to  her  own 
heart  ?  With  a  not  less  firm  trust  and  loving  confidence 
did  Kitty  Bowker  repose  in  the  unswerving  afi'ection  of 
Herbert  Broome,  who  had  testified,  first,  its  sincerity  by 
his  long  waiting  against  hope,  and  then  its  strength  by 
exposing  his  life  to  save  her  own. 

How  she  repaid  it  all  back  into  his  own  bosom,  space 
hardly  remains  to  tell  here.  How  she  clove  to  him  with 
all  that  ardor  of  temperament  which  Doctor  Tom  had 
from  the  beginning  ascribed  to  her ;  how  by  her  spright- 
liness  and  uniform  cheerfulness  she  furnished  an  antidote 
for  his  own  more  varying  moods  ;  how  she  came  to  him 
a  still  richer  prize,  since  those  lessons  which  had  fallen 
from  the  lips,  and  which  she  had  gathered  from  the  life 
of  Doctor  Tom,  were  never  eflFaced  from  her  memory ; 
how,  even  as  that  old  friend  and  counsellor  of  hers  had 
done,  Herbert  Broome  also  found  her  so  strangely  com- 
pounded of  herb  and  flower  that  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
the  one  only  served  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  other ; 
how,  —  but  why  enlarge  ? 

'♦Principle  allied  with  love, — there  is  nothing  in  all 
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this  world  strong  enough  to  contend  against  these 
two." 

"That  is  what  he  used  to  say  to  me  ;  said  to  me  more 
than  once,"  was  among  the  many  aphorisms  of  his 
which  she  held  fast  in  her  memory,  and  often  repeated 
when  his  image  rose  up  before  her. 

But  it  is  time  to  say,  jam  satis.  The  story  is  told.  If 
Slackwater  has  not  ah'eady  had  bestowed  upon  it  its 
crown  of  immortality,  it  must  look  to  other  hands  to  per- 
form for  it  that  service.  We  have  done  what  in  us  lay. 
We  have  taken  note  of  it  as  it  opened  its  heart  to  receive 
a  great  mystery,  and  to  be  watered  and  refreshed  thereby. 
We  have  watched  it  as  it  came  into  possession  of  two 
great  surprises.  We  have  kept  company  with  it  from  the 
time  when  the  buds  began  to  swell  in  the  early  spring, 
even  down  to  the  season  when  it  came  to  be  arrayed  in 
its  autumnal  glory,  its  woods  all  aflame,  like  an  embroid- 
ered banner,  with  crimson  and  gold. 

What  more  can  be  asked  at  our  hands  ?  Must  we  go 
along  with  it  a  step  further,  to  look  upon  its  rejoicing 
peojjle,  who,  decking  themselves,  too,  like  the  forests 
just  named,  in  crimson  and  gold,  are  getting  ready  to 
assist  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  double  wedding  ?  Would 
it  be  anything  more  or  less  than  wasted  breath,  should  we 
tarry  to  say  how  that  wonderful  visit  already  alluded  to 
down  to  the  city  finally  got  accomplished,  or  relate  how 
faithfully  Asa  Bowker  attended  to  all  those  numerous  and 
important  trusts  committed  to  his  hands  ?  Must  the  shop 
and  the  number  be  given  where  he  bought  the  wig  for 
Doctor  Tom,  or  the  swimming-jacket  for  Herbert  Broome, 
or  the  wishing-cap  for  Aunt  Deborah  ? 

Comparisons,  it  is  said,  are  odious.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  reasonably  demanded  of  us,  that  we  should  undertake 
to  decide  which  of  the  brides,  Rose  Anketell  or  Kitty 
Bowker,   was  the  handsomer,   or  which  of   the    bride- 
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grooms,  Doctor  Tom  or  Herbert  Broome,  was  the  hap- 
pier? Had  they  not  both  of  them  good  reason?  Did  it 
lie  in  the  mouth  of  either  of  them  to  claim  precedence 
over  the  other  ?  And  if  any  disputes  did  arise  over  these 
or  other  like  points,  is  there  not  Gabriel  Grigg,  a  truth- 
telling,  straightforward  witness,  to  whom  application  may 
be  easily  made,  when  all  doubt  must  forever  cease  ? 

A  single  word  remains  to  be  spoken.  Should  the 
curious  traveller,  in  contemplative  mood,  ever  chance  to 
turn  aside  from  the  noisier  track  where  the  thronging 
multitude  finds  its  delight,  into  more  quiet  scenes,  and 
his  steps  having  conducted  him  to  Slackwater,  should 
he  betliink  himself  to  inquire  after  the  principal  person- 
age whose  memoir  has  been  here  attempted,  let  him  be 
here  and  now  advised  to  call  him  by  no  other  name  than 
that  he  has  borne  in  these  pages.  Fondly  remembered, 
and  held  in  high  esteem  as  he  continues  to  be  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  happy  and  prosperous  village,  he  is 
still  known  only  aa  Doctor  Tom. 


THE  END. 
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